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CHAPTER V. 



Of the Library. 



The Library Committee shall divide the books and other 
articles belonging to the Libraiy into three classes, namely : 
(a) those which are not to be removed from the building: (b) 
those which may be taken from the halls only by written 
permission of three members of the committee, who shall 
take a receipt for the same and be responsible for their safe 
return; (c) those which may circulate under the following 
rules. 

Members shall be entitled to take from the Library one 
folio, or two quarto volumes, or four volumes of any lesser 
fold, with the plates belonging to the same, upon having them 
recorded by the Librarian, or Assistant Librarian, and prom- 
ising to make good any damage they sustain, while in their 
Sos session, and to replace the same if lost, or pay the sum 
xed by the Library Committee. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute 
excepting to a member, under the penalty of one dollar for 
every 6iich offence. 

The Library Committee may allow members to take more 
than the allotted number of books upon a written application, 
and may also permit other persons than members to use the 
Library, under such conditions as they may impose. 

No person shall detain any book longer than four weeks 
from the time of its being taken from the Library, if notified 
that the same is wanted by another member, under a penalty 
of five cents per day, and no volume shall be retained longer 
than three months at one time under the same penalty. 

The Librarian shall have power by order of the Library 
Committee to call in any volnme after it has been retained by 
a member for ten days. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May, all books shall be 
returned to the Library, and a penalty of five cents per day 
shall be imposed for each volume detained. 

Lables designating the class to which each book belongs 
shall be placed upon its cover. 

No book shall be allowed tfr 
its reception. ' 
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PREFACE. 



At the present day, an acquaintance with History 
to some extent is considered an essential part of even 
a common education ; and to no branch of study does 
the student commonly apply himself with more plea- 
sure or profit, than to this. Yet, that branch of history 
called Ecclesiastical, has been comparatively neglect 
ed ; chiefly, it is believed, from the want of a Class 
Book, which might be safely put into the hands of chil- 
dren belonging to different denominations of Chris- 
tians. 

The first edition of the following work, published a 
few years since, was designed to be such a Class Book ; 
and, although adopted in several academies and schools, 
and, in general, well received, it was soon suggested 
that the work admitted of important improvements, es- 
pecially in respect to a clearer statement of the claims 
of the several religious communities noticed in the vol- 
ume, and the omission of such observations as might 
justly be attributed to a censorious or sectarian spirit. 
These points the author has endeavored to keep in view, 
in the revision of the work. He has desired to treat 
every religious denomination with candor. Contro- 
verted points have been designedly excluded, and pri- 
vate opinions suppressed. The author has confined 
himself to facts, and such facts as seemed to be of the 
greatest importance. 

By many, the work may perhaps be considered as 
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too general; but great particularity would have swelled 
the volume beyond the proper dimensions of a school 
book ; besides, such particularity would tend to de- 
stroy that caiholocism, which should be a primary fea- 
ture of sucj| a book. Were our academies and schools 
constructed on sectarian principles, each denomina- 
tion might have its Ecclesiastical History, in which its 
peculiar tenets, discipline, &c. might be set forth as of 
paramount value and authority. But such an order of 
things is not soon likely to exist. Children from fam- 
ilies .holding different religious opinions will come un- 
der the same instructor. Here they might be separat- 
ed into sectarian classes. But who, at the present 
day, would wish this, if it might be consistently avoid- 
ed ? Hence, let pur school books on religious topics, 
embrace those points and those facts only, about which 
there is no dispute. Any other course will telfcd to 
perpetuate those divisions and jealousies among Chris- 
tians, which are new too justly their reproach, and 
which the true friends of Christianity must devoutly 
wish might be done away. 

In the present edition, the number of churches, min- 
isters and members belonging to the several denomi- 
nations, have been omitted, for the reason that their 
numbers essentially vary with every succeeding year. 

The author takes occasion to express his acknow- 
ledgments to a gentleman of high literary standing, be- 
longing to a different denomination from himself, for 
several important suggestions and corrections, by means 
of which, errors have been avoided, and the literary 
value of the work enhanced. 



INTRODUCTION. 



CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE WORLD AT THE 

BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

1 . At the time Jesus Christ made his appearance in 
the world, to prepare the way for the establishment of 
the Christian Church, a great part of the known world 
had become subject to the Roman Empire, under Au- 
gustus Caesar. 

The Roman Empire, at this time, was a magnificent object. It ex- 
tended from the river Euphrates on the East, to the Atlantic Ocean on the 
West. In length it was more than 3000 miles ; and in breadth it exceed- 
ed 2000. The whole included above sixteen hundred thousand square 
miles. 

This territory, which was divided into provinces, comprised the coun- 
tries now called Spain, France, the greater part of Britain, Italy, Greece, t 
Germany, Asia Minor, Egypt, Africa, and the Mediterranean Sea, with * 
its islands and colonies. The subjects of the empire, at this period, have 
been estimated at one hundred and twenty millions. 

2. The state of the world, at this time, in respect to 
the prevalence of peace, civilization, and learning, was 
admirably adapted to the rapid diffusion of Christian- 

The world, in general, had not only become subject to the Roman do^ 
minion, but was now at peace. This was a state of things, which had 
not existed before for many years, and justly entitled the period, in which 
our Savior descended upon earth, to the character of the pacific age. 
Such tranquillity was indeed necessary, to enable the ministers of Christ 
to execute with success, their sublime commission to the human race. 

An unexampled degree of civilization also prevailed. Barbarous tribes 
had submitted to the Roman laws, which, with all their imperfections, 
were the best, which human wisdom had devised. Distant nations, differ- 
ing in language, and manners, were united in friendly intercourse. A de- 
Gee of literature was also spread abroad in countries, which had before 
in under the darkest ignorance. The Greek language was both exten- 
sively read and spoken ; and presented a medium to the heralds of the 
cross, of eommunjcating to almost all nations, the doctrines which they 
were commissioned to preach. 

i* 
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3. The religious state of the world was" less favora- 
ble to the diffusion of Chistianity. A dark and gloomy 
system of superstition and idolatry was prevailing 
among all nations, except the Jewish, by means of 
which, the human mind had become exceedingly de-» 
based. Men were poorly qualified to judge immediate* 
ly of a system, so different as was that of Christianity, 
and by far too sensual to embrace, at once, one so 
pure. 

The notion of a Supreme Being was not, indeed, entirely effaced from 
the heathen world ; but the knowledge of the true God was doubtless 
lost. Every heathen nation worshiped "lords many and gods many." 
And these sods were courted and appeased by costly gifts, and honored 
by rites and ceremonies too indecent even to be named. Magnificent 
temples were erected to their honor, and an expensive priesthood maint 
tained to serve at their unhallowed worship. 

Such is an outline of the religious state of the heathen world, at the ad* 
vent of Christ. The knowledge of the pure and exalted character of Je 
hovah was lost. Human accountability was disregarded, and holiness. of 
life, if conceived ofj was unpracticed. 

4. In respect to the Jewish nation, which inhabited 
Judea, where Christ was born, more correct notions of 
religion were entertained, since" they possessed the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, from which these no* 
tions were derived. 

5. But even among the Jews, the state of religion 
was low. They, indeed, still maintained the ancient 
forms of worship ; but the life and spirituality, the 
original beauty and excellency of that worship, had 
departed. 

6. At this period, also, the Jews were divided into 
several religious sects, all of which acknowledged the 
authority of Moses, and united in the same forms of 
worship ; but they were so far separated by * their per 
culiarities, as to be continually involved in the most 
bitter hostilities. 

7. The most popular, and by far the most numerous 
of these sects, was that of the Pharisees, who derived 
their name from the Hebrew word, which signifies to 
separate ; because they pretended, though very hypo*- 
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.critically, to uncommon separation from the world, and 
-devoted n ess to God. 

The origin of this sect is involved in uncertainty. From small begin- 
nings, however, they had risen to great power ; and in the time of ihe 
;Savior, held the principal civil and religious offices in the nation. 

In respect to some of the doctrine* of the*Scriptures, they seem to have 
!been correct. They believed in the existence of angels, both good and 
toad ; in the immortality of the soul ; the resurrection of tho body ; and a 
•state of future rewards and punishments. But they also held to the tra- 
ditions of their elders, which they considered of equal authority with the 
Scriptures. Nay, in many instances, they explained the oracles of God 
|>y these traditions, and in such a manner, as wholly to destroy their 
.meaning. 

In their religious practice, the Pharisees pretended to uncommon 
.strictness. They abounded in washings, fastings and long prayers. They 
jassumed great gravity in dress and demeanor, and" exhibited no small zeal 
in all the Forms of religion. But, with all tneir pretensions, they were 
noted for their hypocrisy ; and by our Savior were compared to whited 
(Sepulchres, fair and wholesome externally, but full of deformity and death 
within. 

8. Next to the Pharisees, the Sadducees were the 
most powerful sect. They derived their name from 
jSadoc, who flourished about 260 B. C. This sect 
were infidels. They denied the existence of a future 
«tate, and the immortality of the soul, and worshiped 
God only to 3ecure his favor, in the present world. 

In point of numbers, the Sadducees fell short of the Pharisees ; but 
ibey embraced many of the men of rank and wealth. The system which 
they adopted was eminently suited to the licentious life, which they uni- 
versally followed. They adopted the maxim, " Let us eat and drink, for 
to morrow we die." In their opposition to the Son of God, they appear to 
have been equally bitter with the* Pharisees. Some of the latter were 
converted to the faith of the Gospel, but not a single Sadducee is men* 
iioned in the New Testament, as having become a follower of Christ. 

9. A third sect were the Essenes, who took their 
rise about 200 years B. C. They derived their name 
from the Syriac verb Asa, to heal ; because they ap- 
plied themselves to the cure of diseases, especially 
those of the mind. They appear to have been an order 
of monks, who lived secluded from the world, and 
practiced great austerity. 

The Essenes, though considerably numerous, are not mentioned in the 
New Testament, for the reason, probably, that they lived chiefly in re- 
tirement. In doctrine they agreed with the Pharisees, except as to. the 
(resurrection of the body, which they denied. They pretended to have 
great respect for the moral law ; but neglected the ceremonial institutions 
pfMoscs. 
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Id their reH$iou* practice* they observed a rigid austerity. They re- 
nounced marriage ; held riches in contempt ; maintained a perfect com- 
munity of goods ; rejected ornaments ; and cultivated indifference to bo* 
dily pain. In the observance of the Sabbath, they were more strict than 
any other sect, and in their manner of life were more quiet and contem- 
plative. 

10. A fourth sect were the Hcrodians, who took 
their name from Herod the Great, and favored that 
monarch, in his efforts to bring the Jews into subjec- 
tion to the Roman power. 

A principal article in the religious code of this sect appears to have 
been, that it was lawful for the Jews to adopt the idolatrous customs of 
the heathen, when required to do so by those in power, and also to pay 
tribute to him, whom conquest had made their master. 

The Sadducees, generally, were Herodians ; the Pharisees, on the con- 
trary, were their bitter opposers. All, however, united in hostility to the 
Son of God, andtq that system of truth, which he promulgated. 

11. Besides these sects, various other classes of men 
are mentioned, as existing at that time among the 
Jews, of whom we shall mention only the Scribes, 
Rabbis, and Nazarites. 

The Scribes were a class of men, originally employed to record the 
affairs of the king. At a later period, they transcribed the Scriptures, 
and expounded the law, and traditions of the elders in the schools, and 
synagogues, and before the Sanhedrim, or great Jewish Council. Besides 
this name, they are frequently called in the New Testament, lawyers, 
doctors of law, elders, counsellors, rulers, and those who sat in Moses* 
seat. 

Rabbi, or Master, was a title given to men of rank in the state : but es- 
pecially to such Jewish doctors, as were distinguished for their learning. 
This honor was greatly coveted, since it was connected with no small 
influence over the faith and practice of the people. The title, however, 
was disapproved of by Christ, who warned his disciples to receive no 
such distinction in the Church of God. 

The NazariU* were those who made a vow to observe a more than 
ordinary degree of purity, either for life, or for a limited time. During 
their vow, they abstained from wine, and intoxicating liquors ; they suf- 
fered their hair to grow without cutting, and were not permitted to at- 
tend a funeral, or to enter a house defiled by a dead body. Upon the ex* 
piration of their vow, they shaved their hair at the. door of the tabernacle, 
and burnt it on the altar. 

12. The government of J odea was at this time ad- 
ministered by Herod the Great, under the Emperor of 
Rome. Herod was a monster of cruelty, who despised 
both the Jewish religion and their laws, and appeared 
to delight in the oppression and degradation of that 
ancient, and once honored nation. His death occur- 
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fed the year following the birth of the Savior, having 
reigned thirty-seven years. 

Herod left his dominions to his three sons : his kingdom to Archelaus ; 
trauIonites ? Trachonites and Batanea to Philip ; Galilee and Parea to 
Horod Antipas. 
a Archelaus, in disposition* strongly resembled his father. Such was his 
Violence and tyranny, that the Jews brought charges against him to the 
fimperor, Who banished him to Vienna, in France, where he died. Dur* 
ing nis reign, Joseph and Mary returned from Egypt, with Jesus ; but, 
hearing that he had succeeded to the government of Judea, in the room 
of Herod, they were afraid to go thither. On the death of Archelaus, 
Judea was divided among several Roman governors of whom Pontius 
Pilate was one. 

Of Philip, the tetrarch of Iturea and Trachonites, little is recorded in 
the history of the Church. In the reign of Herod Antipas, John the Bap- 
tist lost his life, for reproving that monarch for his iniquity* 

We shall only add respecting the family of Herod tne Great, that a 
grandson of his, by the name of Herod Agrippa, reigned in Judea, in the 
nays of the apostles. It was he who ordered James to be murdered,.and 
Peter to be apprehended. His own death followed not long after, being 
•mitten of heaven by a disease, which no skill could cure, and the tor- 
ments of which no means could alleviate. 

13. Notwithstanding the' low state of the Jews, in 
respect to religion and civil prosperity, there were some 
in the nation who were distinguished for their piety, 
and who were anxiously looking for the coming of the 
long promised Messiah. 

The mass of the' people, as we shall have occasion again to remark, 
were indeed expecting the advent of the Savior ; but they looked only - 
for a temporal prince, who should deliver them from Roman bondage. 
Yet, there Were others, whose views were more scriptural, and more ex- 
alted. We read of good old Simeon, and pious Anna, who, with others, 
were daily visiting the temple, " waiting for the consolation of Israel. 4 
At length, the prayers and wishes of such were answered. The prophe- 
cies were fulfilled. The long? night of darkness and superstition passed 
by, and the glorious Sun of Righteousness was revealed, to enlighten the 
nations, and to prepare the way for the establishment of the Christian 
Church-— a kingdom against which the gates of Hell have not, and shall 
not prevail. 



GENERAL DIVISION. 

The History of the Christian Church may be divided 
v into eight periods. 

Period I. will extend from the nativity of Jesus 
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Christ to bis death, A. D. 34. _ This is the period of 
the Life of Christ. 

Observation. -Although the Christian Church appears not to have 
been organized, until after the death of Christ ; yet, as a history of that 
Church seems properly to embrace an account of the life and actions of 
its Divine Founder, we hare ventured to speak of it, as commencing at 
the date of his nativity. 

Period II. will extend from the death of Jesus 
Christ A. D. 34, to the Destruction of Jerusalem, A. 
D. 70. This is the period of the Labors of the Apos- 
tles. 

Period III. will extend from the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem A. D. 70, to the Reign of Constantine A. D. 
306. This is the period of Persecution. 

Period IV. will extend from the Reign of Constan- 
tine A. D. 306, to the Establishment of the Suprema- 
cy of the Roman Pontiff A. D. 606. This is the pe- 
riod of the Decline of Paganism. 

Period V. will extend from the Establishment of 
the Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff A. D. 606, to the 
First Crusade A. D. 1095. This is the period of the 
Rise of the Mahometan Imposture. 

Period VI. will extend from the First Crusade A. 
D. 1095, to the commencement of the Reformation by 
Luther, A. D. 1517. This is the period of the Cru- 
sades and the Papal Schism. 

Period VII. will extend from the Commencement 
of the Reformation, A. D. 1517, to the Peace of Re- 
ligion concluded at Augsburg, A. D. 1555. This is 
the period of the Reformation. 

Period VIII. will extend from the Peace of Re- 
ligion, A. D. 1555, to the present time. This is the 
period of Religious Divisions. 

PERIOD I. 

The period of the life of Christ extends from his na- 
tivity to his resurrection, A. D. 34. . 

1. The birth of Jesus Christ may be dated, accord- 
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iftg to the best authorities, in the 26th year of the reign 
of Augustus Caesar, Emperor of Rome, four years be- 
fore the date commonly assigned for the Christian era. 

The birth place of Christ was Bethlehem, a small town in the land of 
Judea, about six miles from Jerusalem. His mother was a " virgin, es- 
poused to a man whoso name was Joseph, of the house of David ; and the 
virgin's name was Mary." His early infancy was spent in Egypt, whi- 
ther his parents ned to avoid the persecuting spirit of Herod, at that time 
king of Judea. After his return from Egypt, He dwelt at Nazareth, until 
bis entrance upon his public ministry. From this place, at the age of 
twelve, he paid nis memorable visit to Jerusalem ; returning from which, 
be lived with his parents, and followed the humble occupation of his 
father. 

% The great object of Christ regarded as the foun- 
der of a religion, was to place the Church upon a new 
establishment, upon which it should finally embrace 
all nations, and increase in glory to the end of time. 

There never has existed but one Church in the world ; but its circum- 
stances have varied at different periods. Before Moses, we know little 
of its condition. It was then probably in an unembodied form. From 
Moses to Christ, it existed in an organized state, and became subject to 
a variety of ordinances. 

The Mosaic dispensation, Christ designed to abolish, and to introduce 
a still better one. The Church was now to embrace all nations ; before, 
it had embraced only the Jews. Its worship was to be far more simple ; 
its rites to be less burdensome ; its privileges ' to be greatly enlarged, and 
its doctrines more clearly exhibited. In short, Christ designed to estab- 
lish a spiritual kingdom— a Christian Churchy which should ultimately 
fill the earth, and continue as long as time should last. 

3. The speedy appearance of Christ on this intend- 
ed work, was announced to the Jewish nation by John 
the Baptist, about two years before that event actually 
took place. 

John was a forerunner of Christ, agreeably to an ancient custom of the 
eastern monarch*, who, when entering upon an expedition, sent messen- 
gers to announce their approach, and prepare for their reception. That 
Christ should be preceded by such a messenger had long before been 
predicted by a prophet of God ; who had spoken of John, as « the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord." The 
testimony which John bore to the character of his divine master was the 
most honorable that can be conceived. 

4. At the age of thirty, Christ made his appearance 
to John on the banks of the river Jordan, where be 
was baptized ; by which he gave the sanction of hit 
example to the baptism of John, as a divine ordinance, 
or righteous institution ; and furnished an occasion for 
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God, at the commencement of his work, publicly to 
declare his approbation of him and his solemn ap- 
pointment to the office of the Messiah, by the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. 

5. Having entered upon his office, he chose twelve 
men as his disciples, whom he named apostles. These 
he selected as the witnesses of all that he should do, 
and teach ; and to become, after his death, the heralds 
of his doctrines, and the organizers of the Christian 
Church. 

The Christian Church, as already observed, can scarcely be said to have» 
been organized, during the life of Christ. He designed only to prepare 
the way. He abolished the Jewish Church, and introduced to the notice 
of his disciples such things, as were to be adopted in the Christian 
Church ; viz. a new ministry ; the Lord's Supper ; baptism ; and spirit- 
ual worship in every place, and at all times, in the room of the carnal or- 
dinances and burdensome rites, which were observed only at Jerusalem. 

6. The public ministry of Christ continued for the 
space of three years, or three years and a half, during 
which, he was chiefly employed in instructing his disci- 
ples in reference to the nature of his kingdom ; in 
preaching to them and others his doctrines ; and in re- 
lieving the wants, and healing the infirmities of men. 

7. The ministry of Christ, though distinguished by 
unwonted zeal and perseverance, was attended with 
comparatively little success. As a nation, the Jews 
rejected him as the Messiah ; and through their instru- 
mentality, he finished his eventful life, under the tor- 
tures of crucifixion/ This event occurred in the 18th 
year of Tiberius, the successor of Augustus Caesar. 

8. The death of Christ was apparently a signal tri- 
umph to his enemies, and as signal a defeat to all his 
followers. The hopes of the latter appear, for a short 
time, to have been interrupted ; not knowing the pow- 
er of God, nor fully comprehending, that it was a part 
of the Divine plan that he should suffer, and afterwards 
be raised from the dead. 

Christ had, indeed, repeatedly foretold his resurrection to his followers ; 
and this intelligence haof been communicated to the Jews at large. The 
ibrmer anticipated, though faintly, perhaps, this glorious event ; but the 
latter believed it not. They only feared that his disciples might steal his 
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body, ami prftend that he had risen from /he dead. They therefore seal- 
ed his sepulchre, and round it stationed a guard, until the day should 
pass, on which, it was said, he would rise from the dead. But neither 
the precaution, nor the power of his enemies could prevent an events 
which was connected with the salvation of millions of the sons of men. 
The third day, at length, arrived ; the appointed hour and moment came, 
and God Raised him from the dead. 

PERIOD II. 

The period of the labors of the Apostles, extends from 
the death of Christ, A. D. 34, to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, A. D* 70. 

1. The resurrection of Christ (A. D, 34, in the 1 8th 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome,) 
an event clearly predicted in ancient prophecy, and 
often foretold by himself, took place on the third day 
after his crucifixion. 

Of the truth and certainly of his resurrection the aposiles were wit- 
nesses, and they were qualified to substantiate the fact. He was seen by 
them, and others of his followers, alive, after his crucifixion. It was not 
one person, but many, who saw him. They saw him not only separately, 
but together ; not only by night, but by day ; not at a distance, bat 
near ; not once, but several times. They not only saw him, but touched 
htm, conversed with him, ate with him, and even examined his person, to 
remove their dcttbis. 

2. At the expiration of 40 days from his resurrec- 
tion, having instructed his disciples to wait at Jerusa- 
lem, for the descent of the Holy Spirit, and then to 
" go and teach all nations," he led them to Bethany, 
where, while blessing them, he ascended to heaven, a 
cloud receiving him out of their sight. 

3. Ten days after the ascension of Christ, and fifty 
from his crucifixion, the promise of the Holy Spirit 
was fulfilled. By this effusion, the Apostles were sud- 
denly endued with the power of speaking many lan- 
guages, of which before they had no knowledge ; and* 
at the same time, were inspired with a zeal in their 
master's cause, to whicfe before they had been stran- 
gers. 

8 
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The effects produced on fmf minds of the Apostles, on this occasion, 
were of an extraordinary kind. A flood of light seems to have broken in 
upon them, at once. Their remaining doubts and prejudices were re- 
moved ; their misapprehensions were rectified, and their v>iews conform- 
ed to the scope of the doctrines, which had been taught by Christ. 

It is manifest, also, that they were endued with unwonted zeal and /or - 
Utudi. On several occasions, while Christ was with them, they had 
exhibited no small degree of listlessness and timidity. At the time of his 
apprehension, they had forsaken him, and fled. Even the intrepid Peter 
denied that he knew him. &ut, from the day of Pent eeost, they seem to 
have, felt no weariness, and to have feared no danger. 

The gift of tongues, or the power of speaking different languages, thus 
imparted to the apostles, was riot less important, than extraordinary. 
With this facility, they were prepared, without the labor of study, to spread 
a knowledge tif the Gospel to the different nations, to whom they might be 
sent. 

4. A rumor of this' stupendous miracle spreading 
abroad in the streets of Jerusalem, a multitude of Jews, 
residents and strangers, were soon collected to the 
spot. To these, Peter explained the mystery, by de- 
claring it to be effected by the power of that Jesus, 
whom they had wickedly slain. The explanation, and 
the charge being accompanied to their consciences by * 
the spirit of God, led to the very sudden conversion of 
about 3000 souls, who were forthwith baptized. This 
may be considered as the gathering, or organization 
of the first Christian Church. 

5. Shortly after the above miracle, the healing of a 
poor cripple, accompanied by a second discourse from 
Peter, swelled the number of converts to about 5000. 

6. This rapid increase of the followers of Christ 
greatly alarming the Priests and Sadducees, they seiz- 
ed the two Apostles, Peter and John, and committed 
them to prison. The next day, being brought before 
the Sanhedrim, or Jewish council, the language and 
conduct of Peter were so bold, that it was deerafcd im- 
politic to do any thing further, than to dismiss the 
apostles, with a strict injunction, not to teach any more 
in the name of Jesus. 

7. This injunction, however, bad not its designed 
effect ; for, instead of being intimidated, the apostles 
continued boldly to proclaim Christ and him crucified. 
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8. Fired with indignation, at their boldness, the en- 
emies of religion at length seized the whole company 
of the apostles, and confined them in the common pri- 
son. From this, however, they were miraculously re- 
leased in the night, and to the amazement of their en- 
emies, were found in the morning in the temple, teach- 
ing the people. 

The efforts of the Jewish authorities to destroy tire cause of Christian* 
it? were strenuous and unremitted ; but they seem to hare been made to 
Httle purpose. Opposition served only to enkindle a higher ardor in the 
breasts of the apostles. Nor were their labors in vain. Converts mul- 
tiplied greatly in Jerusalem, and many were obedient to die faith. 

9. At this interesting period, the circumstances of 
the Church requiring it, the office of Deacon was in- 
stituted. 

The occasion which led to the institution of this office was a dissat- 
isfaction on the part of some Grecian converts, because their widows did 
•ot receive a competent supply of food, from the common stock. Hi- 
therto, the distribution had been made by the apostles, or under their di- 
rection. But, finding it difficult thus to superintend the temporal con- 
cerns of the Church, the apostles relinquished these to officers appointed 
especially for that purpose. 

10. Notwithstanding the persecuting spirit of the 
Jewish rulers, none of the followers of Christ had yet 
been called to suffer death, for his name. But near 
the end of the year 35, Stephen, a man pre-eminent for 
his piety, was furiously attacked, on an occasion of de- 
fending his doctrines, dragged out of the city and ston- 
ed to death. 

Stephen, thus called to lead in the " noble army of martyrs," was~ a 
deacon in the Church at Jerusalem. He was not less distinguished by 
his eloquence, than his piety. His defence, delivered before the Sanhe- 
drim, recorded in ihe 7tn chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, is a prac- 
tical illustration of the zeal and boldness of the primitive disciples of 
Christ. 

11. On the death of Stephen, the storm of persecu- 
tion becoming violent, the disciples, with many mem- 
bers of the Churc h, fled to other cities of Judea, and 
also to Samaria ; but wherever they went, they spread 
the knowledge of the Gospel with great success. 

The persecution which arose at the death of Stephen continued, it is 
thought, about four years. Calamitous as it mutt have then appeared to 
the infant cause of the Church, it became, under the direction of its su- 
jwcme head, the means of promoting its progress. By the dispersion of 
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the disciples, the Gospel was published abroad. The preaching of Philip 
in the city of Samaria is particularly mentioned ; and such was his success?, 
that shortly afterwards, two of the apostles formed in that place the second 
Christian Church in the world. 

12. The year 36 was marked by an event auspicious 
to the interests of the rfsing cause. This was the 
miraculous conversion of Saul, the persecutor, while 
ou a journey to Damascus, to exterminate such of the 
followers of Christ, as had taken refuge in that city. 

The first mention made of Saul is at the trial ot Stephen, on which oc- 
casion, though a young man, he was active in putting him to death. He. 
was a native of Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, but had 
come to Jerusalem to pursue his studies under Gamaliel, a celebrated 
doctor of the Jewish law^ 

On the death of Stephen, he appears to have still more zealously en* 
listed himself against the Church, entering into private houses ana into 
synagogues, from which he dragged the members of the Church to prison, 
and even compelled them to blaspheme. 

Shortly after this, hearing that some of the followers of Christ had taken 
refuge in Damascus, he commenced a journey thither, to seize and bring 
to Jerusalem, such of them as he might find there. 

About noon, one day, Saul and his companions arrived in the vicinity of 
Damascus, when suddenly, Christ appeared to him in the way : and so 
great was the glory that surrounded the Redeemer, that Saul fell on the 
earth. Here as he lav, Jesus, in a voice which penetrated his soul, de- 
manded, why he could persecute him. Astonished and bewildered, the 
{tersecutor inquired, " Who art thou, Lord ?" To which inquiry, a voice 
rora the incumbent cloud of glory replied, u J am Jesus, whom thou per- 
secutest." Strong as had been the opposition of this bitterest foe, and 
murderous as were his intentions, the victory of Christ over him was com- 
plete. He became a willing captive— a champion of that cause, which 
he had so much depised, and the cordial friend of that Redeemer, whose 
followers he was now designing to destroy. 

13. The conversion of Saul, who, from this time 
appears to have been called Paul, the latter being his 
Roman, the former his Grecian name, being thus ac- 
complished, he preached, for a short season, in the 
city of Damascus, whence he went into Arabia ; where 
having abode nearly three years, he returned about A. 
D. 40. to Damascus. 

Concerning the manner in which Paul was employed, during his resi- 
dence in Arabia, the inspired historian is silent. It is a reasonable con- 
jecture, however, that he preached the Gospel, in that country. His tem- 
porary absence from Judea, while the storm of persecution was raging, 
seemed a measure of prudence, since he had become particularly obnoxious 
to his unbelieving countrymen, by espousing the cause which they so 
n u :h despised. 

J4f During the absence of Paul, Tiberius, the Ito- 
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man emperor, was strangled, or poisoned, and was suc- 
ceeded by Caius Caligula, whose character and con- 
duct, at length, proved to be more odious and atrocious, 
than had been those of his predecessor. 

The extravagance and impiety of Caligula rendered him justly haled, im 
every part of his dominions. Through vain glory, he caused altars aod 
temples to be erected, and sacrifices to be offered to himself, as a god. 
Such was his cruelty, that he expressed the wish, u that all the Roman 
people had but one neck, that he might despatch them at a single blow.* 1 

15. On the return of Paul from Arabia to Damascus, 
the persecution not yet having entirely ceased, the 
Jews took counsel to kill him, and with difficulty did 
he escape. Repairing to Jerusalem, he attempted to 
join himself to the disciples; but they, doubting the 
sincerity of his professions, refused to receive him, 
until Barnabas assured them of his conversion, when 
he was welcomed with great cordiality. 

16. About the time of the death of Caligula A. D. 
41, and the accession of his successor Claudius, the 
persecution of the Christians, in a considerable degree, 
abated ; ." Then," according to the sacred historian, 
" the churches had rest throughout all Judea, Galilee 
and Samaria, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and 
in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, were edified and 
multiplied/' 

17. The Church at Jerusalem had how been planted 
nearly eight years, during which time the preaching of 
the Gospel had been restricted to Jews. But now Pe- 
ter was instructed by a vision, that the Gentiles also 
were to enjoy this privilege, and was directed'to open 
the way for this change, by going to Cesarea, and 
preaching the Gospel to a Gentile, by the name of 
Cornelius. 

That the privileges of the Gospel should be extended to the Gentiles, 
seems scarcely, if at all, to have been anticipated even by the apostles. 
The Jewish converts, as a body, still retained many of their former pre- 
judices, which could be removed only by a divine interposition. On the 
return of Peter to Jerusalem, he was censured by seme for having preached 
to a Gentile. But he so explained his conduct in going to Cornelius, 
(informing them of what God had wrought in the family of this man by his 
preaching,) as to silence their scruples, for " they held tlieir peace, and 
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glorified God, saying, then bath God also to the Gentiles granted repen- 
tance unto life." 

18. The way being thus prepared to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, Paul, who had received a com- 
mission to execute his ministry among them, repaired 
to Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, A. D. 43, where, 
soon after, was gathered the jirst Gentile Church, and 
where the followers of Christ first received the appro- 
priate name of Christians. 

19. Although the persecution which had existed in 
the time of Caligula had generally ceased, there were 
exceptions. For, about this time, Herod Agrippa, 
king of Judea, to please the Jews, put the Apostle 
James, the son of Zebedee, to death ; and would have 
followed his death by the martyrdom of Peter, had he 
not been miraculously delivered from his hand. 

This Herod Agrippa, was the grandson of Herod the Great, (Introduc- 
fiomSec. 12,) and nephew to Herod the Tetrarch, who pat to death John 
the Baptist. Herod 'Agrippa had incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, by 
whose order he was put in chains and thrown into prison. The displea- 
sure of Tiberius arose from a speech of Herod, which he made to Caius 
Caligula, one day, as they were riding in a chariot together, viz.; "that 
he wished to God that Tiberius were gone, and that Caius were emperor 
in his stead." Euthychus, who drove the chariot, overheard the words, 
but concealed his knowledge of them at the moment. Sometime after, 
however, being accused by Herod, his master, of theft, he informed Tibe- 
rius of what Herod had said, upon which the latter was arrested and con- 
fined for life . 

On the death of Tiberius, Caligula not only liberated his old friend, but 
invited him to his palace, put a crown upon his head, and constituted him 
king of the tetrarcny of Philip, and bestowed on him a chain of gold, of 
the same weight as the iron one, which he had worn during his imprison- 
ment. 

Such were the circumstances which elevated to the throne the roan, 
who murdered James, and whose efforts to bring to a similar fate the 
apostle Peter, are recorded in the 12th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Herod did not long survive this attempt to kill an apostle of Christ. On 
an occasion of receiving the submission of the cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
which had incurred his displeasure, he appeared in the theatre for that 
» purpose, arrayed in the most gorgeous apparel. To the ambassadors he 
made an oration, at the close of which the multitude resounded from every 
quarter, « It is the voice of a god, and not of a man." This filled his fool- 
ish heart with pride, and led him to arrogate that glory to himselfj which 
belonged to God. But in the midst of receiving these idolatrous acclama- 
tions, lie was seized with excruciating pains ; u worms bred in his putrified 
flesh, and devoured him alive." After suffering tortures the most torment- 
ing for fjve days, ho died, an awful instance of pride and impiety. 
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20. About the year 44, a season of great scarcity 
prevailed in Judea, which seriously affected the Chris- 
tian converts in that country. This event having been 
-foretold to the Gentile converts at Antioch, by some 

one divinely inspired, (Acts xi. 28,) they sent relief to 
their brethren by the hands of Barnabas and Paul, who, 
when they had accomplished the object of their mission, 
returned to Antioch. 

This famine is noticed by Josephus, Eusebius and others. Its occur- 
rence presented an opportunity to the believing Gentiles to give to the 
ChArcn at Jerusalem a token of their fervent love ami affection, eminently 
calculated to remove from the minds of the Jews any remains of jealousy, 
which might still exist, about the admission of the Gentiles into the king- 
dom of Christ. The religion of Jesus produces kindness and charity be- 
tween its converts, how widely soever they may be separated in name, or 
nation. The above instance presents a nappy illustration of the spirit, 
which prevailed among the primitive converts of the Gospel. 

21. The following year, 45, Paul, in connexion with 
Barnabas, (Acts xiii.) both of whom were now solemnly 
recognized as apostles by fasting and prayer, accom- 
panied by the interposition of hands, commenced his 

first apostolic journey ; in which, after visiting Cyprus 
and the provinces of Pamphylia, Pisidia and Lycaonia, 
returned to Antioch. 

On leaving Antioch, Paul first came to Selcucia, fifteen miles below (he 
former place, whence he sailed to Cyprus, a large island of the Mediter- 
ranean, about one hundred miles from the coast of Syria. Having landed 
at Salami*, he proceeded to Paphos, in the western extremity of the 
island, where he was instrumental of converting Sergius Paul us, the Ro- 
man Proconsul, and where he struck Elymas, a sorcerer, blind, for attempt- 
ing to turn the Proconsul away from the faith. 

Leaving Paphos, he next sailed to Perga, a town in Pamphylia, not far 
from the coast of Asia Minor, whence he passed on to Antioch in Pisidia. 
To the Gentiles in this place, the apostles preached with success ; but 
the unbelieving Jews exciting a persecution against them, they shook the 
dust from their feet, as a testimony against them, and came to Iconium. 

Iconium was then the chief city of Lycaonia, and even to this day is a 
considerable town, under the name of Cogni, situated at the foot of Mount 
Taurus. Hece, a great multitude both of Jews and Gentiles believed the 
testimony of the apostles. (Acts xiv.) But a division arising in the city 
which was likely to result in an assault upon them, they prudently retired 
to Lystra and Derbe. 

These were both cities of Lycaonia, and in both, the apostles preached 
the Gospel. In the former place, Paul, having restored a cripple to the 
use of his limbs, the inhabitants, in a moment of surprise and ecstacy 
declared the apostles to be gods; and were scarcely prevented paying 
them divine homage. Here, also, a young man, by the name of Timothy, 
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was convened) who afterwards became a minister, and to whom Paul ad- 
dressed two of his epistles. While the apostles remained here, the adver- 
saries who had persecuted them at Icontum, made their appearance, and 
seizins Paul, drew him out of the city and stoned him, leaving him, as they 
thought, dead. 

They had not, however, accomplished their purpose ; for while his 
friends stood roun 1 him, he rose up, and walked into the city, whence, the 
next day, he and Barnabas departed to Derbe. Having here, also, suc- 
cessfully proclaimed the name of Jesus, they returned to Lvstra, Iconium 
and Antioch, establishing the converts which they had made in the faith. 
Upon this second visit, thev also ordained ministers in every Church. 
Hence thev passed through Pisidia and came to Pamphylia, preaching the 
word in Perga, ^wd passing through Attalia, sailed for Antioch, whence 
they had set out. t 

22. While Paul and Barnabas were tarrying at An- 
tioch, some Jewish Christians coming thither, taught 
that circumcision and obedience to the laws of Moses 
were essential to salvation. A controversy on this sub- 
ject, at length, arising in the Church, Paul and Barna- 
bas were despatched to Jerusalem, to refer the points 
in dispute to the decision of the Apostles and Elders. 
(Acts xv.) Accordingly, a council of the Church was 
at this time held, (A. D. 49,) by which it was unani- 
mously decided, that neither circumcision, nor the 
observance of the law of Moses, could be of any avail 
in respect to salvation, but only the atonement of Christ. 
With this decision, the apostles returned to Antioch, 
and were happy in healing a division, which was likely 
to endanger the peace of the Church. 

23. The above controversy having been thus amicably 
settled, Paul commenced his second journey A. D. 50. 
In this journey, he went though Syria, Cilicia, Derbe 
and Lystra ; through Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia and Troas. 
Thence sailing to Samothracia, he passed Neapolis, 
Philippi, Amphipolis, Thessalonica, and Berea, to 
Athens. Thence, the following year, to Corinth, A. 
D. 51, where he resided a year and a half. From Co- 
rinth, he departed to Cenchrea; whence, embarking 
for Syria, he touched at Ephesus and landed at Cesarea. 
Thence, he went to Jerusalem for the fourth time since 
his conversion, aud again returned to Antioch. . 

in this journey, Paul, having differed in opinion from Barnabas, as to 
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the expediency of taking Mark as an assistant, separated from the former, 
and was accompanied only by Siias. On his arrival at Lystra, (Acts avi.) 
finding Timothy, his former convert, commended for his gifts and zeal, he 
chose him as on associate in the work of the ministry, to which office bo 
was now solemnly separated. 

The apostle's stay at Phrygiaand Galatia, was short. Passing Mysia, 
he next came to Troas, where he was joined by Luke, the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles. At Troas, Paul had a vision in the night. There 
stood beside him a man of Macedonia, and besought him, saying, " Come 
over into Macedonia and help us." Interpreting this as a divino call to 
preach the gospel in Greece, he loosed from Troas, with his companions, 
and sailed for Samothracia, an island in those seas ; passing which, how- 
ever, he came to Neapolis, a seaport of Macedonia, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Philippi. 

Philippi was the chief city of that part of Macedonia. Few Jews, it 
appears, were resident here, since we find no mention made of any syna- 
gogue in the city. Here Paul was instrumental in converting Lydia and 
her household, and in ejecting an evil spirit, which had taken possession 
of a damsel, who was employed by certain persons as a fortune-teller for 
the sake of gain. For this act, Paul and Silas., besides being treated with 
other marks of severity, were cast into prison, and secured in the stocks. 
(Acts xvi. 23.) 

The consolations of the gospel were not wanting to the Apostles in this 
season of distress. They could pray, and even sing, in their dungeon, and 
that too at the hour of midnight. Nor were their prayers unanswered ; 
for while they were in the midst of their devotions, God caused an earth- 

auake to occur, by which their fetters fell from their feet, and their prison 
oors were opened, 

T<> add to their joy, the hard hearted jailer fell before them convicted, 
humbled and repentant ; and, to complete their triumph, the Apostles re- 
ceived an apology from the magistrates in the morning, accompanied, 
however, by a request that they would depart out of the place. It may 
be added, that the seed sown by the Apostles in this city afterwards 
sprang up, and a church was gathered, which was highly distinguished for 
its order, peace and affection. , 

Leaving Philippi, as requested, the Apostle proceeded through Amphi- 
polis and Apolloriia, to Thessalonica. (Acts xvii. 1.) This was now the 
metropolis of the countries comprehended in the Roman province of Mace- 
donia. It was the residence both of the proconsul and qusstor, so that 
being the seat of government, it was constantly filled with strangers. The 
success of the Apostles among the Thessalonians, may bo gathered from 
his first epistle, which he wrote not Ions after to this Church, in which he 
reflects with great joy upon the cordiality wjth which the gospel had been 
received by them.. 

Paul and Silas, great as had been their success, were at length driven 
from Thessalonica, by reason of a persecution, raised by the envious and 
unbelieving Jews • upon which they came to Berea. 

To the honor of the Bereans, it is recorded, that they received the doc- 
trines of the gospel cordially, and daily searched the Scriptures, whether 
the things declared by the Apostles wore so, or not. Intimation having 
reached Thessalonica, that Paul was preaching with success at Beres, his 
enemies there followed him to Berea, which circumstance hastened his 
departure to Athens. (Acts xvii. 15-) 
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Although the political splendor of Athens^ when Paul visited it, had 
passed its zenith, it was still famous for learning. It was full of philoso- 
phers) rhetoricians) orators, painters, poets and statuaries ; it was full of 
temples and altars, and statues and historical monuments. But with all 
the advantages arising from a refined taste and a highly cultivated litera- 
ture, the Athenians were in a spiritual vtew, in a condition the most de- 
plorable, since the? were ignorant of the true God. ' , 

Early discovering their ignorance as to this cardinal doctrine, the Apostle 
aimed to enlighten their minds on the subject. But no sooner did ne at- 
tempt to direct them to the Creator of all things, than he was brought be- 
fore the court of Areopagus, on a charge of being a setter forth of strange 
gods. His defence, though an admirable specimen of reasoning, (Acts 
xvii. 22.) failed to convince the proud philosophers of Athens. Dionysius, 
however, one of the Areopagite judges, and Damaris, a woman of some 
note, became his converts. These, wuh a few others, consorted with Paul 
during his stay, and were the beginning of a Church in that city, which, 
at a later period, became numerous and respectable; 

From Athens, the Apostle proceeded to Corinth. This city was situ- 
ated on a narrow neck of land, which joined the Peloponesus to Greece; 
in consequence of which it commanded the commerce of both Asia and 
Europe. It was nearly as famous for learning and the arts, as Athens 
itself. In luxury and profligacy, it even exceeded. 

The success of the Apostle at Corinth was so small, that he was about 
to take a speedy departure from it ; but in a vision, he was directed to 
prolong his stay. Thus encouraged, he continued there a year and six 
months, during which, he gathered a numerous Church, enriched with a 
plenitude of spiritual gifts. 

During his stay at Corinth, it seems probable that the Apostle made an 
excursion from that city into Achaia. While in this latter region, his ene- 
mies forming a conspiracy, seized him and dragged him before Gallio, the 
Deputy of Achaia. The deputy, however, had no disposition to listen to' 
the charge, and therefore arove his accusers from the judgment seat. 
(Acts xviii. 12. ) 

Returning to Corinth, he continued there sometime longer ; but at length 
sailed for the port of Cenchrea, whence the vessel proceeded to Ephesus. 
Quitting this city, with a promise to return to them when the Lord should 
permit Rim, he landed at Cesarea; whence he proceeded to Jerusalem to 
perform a vow, which he had made at Cenchrea, after the fashion of a 
Nazarite; (Introduction, Sec. 11.) which having accomplished, he once 
more came to Antioch. 

24. Having spent a short season with his friends at 
Antioch, Paul again took leave of them, A. D. 53, and 
commenced his third journey, (Acts xviii. 23.) in 
which he visited Galatia, Phrygia and Ephesus ; -at which 
last place having resided for three years, (till 56) he pro- 
ceeded thence by Troas to Macedonia. In the year 57, 
he journeyed through Greece to Corinth, and returned 
through Macedonia, Philippi, Troas and Assos. Thence^ 
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sailing by Mitylene, Chios and Samos, iie touched at 
Trogyllium, Miletus, Coos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre and 
Ftolemais, and landing at Csesarea, proceeded to Jeru- 
saJem for the fifth time since his conversion, A. D. 58. 

Little is recorded of the Aposile during his journey through Galatia 
and Phryoia, until he came to Ephesus. This was at that lime the me* 
tropolis of the province of Asia, and an exceedingly populous city. It was 
famous for an immense temple dedicated to ihe goddess Diana. 

This edifice was 425 feet long ; 220 broad ; supported by 127 stately 
pillars, each of which was 60 feet high, the work of a king, who erected 
them as a token of his piety and magnificence. The entire structure was 
220 years in building, aaq was ranked among the seven wonders of the 
world. It had been twice destroyed by fire previously to its present en- . 
larged and improved state ; the first time, on the day that Socrates was 
poisoned ; and the second time, on the night in which Alexander the Great 
was born. In this latter instance, it was set on fire by one Erostralus, 
who being condemned to death for the crime, confessed that he had de- 
stroyed this exquisite structure, solely * That he might be remembered in 
future ages." 

The temple was, however, again rebuilt, and was at this time, together 
with the city of Ephesus, the strong hold of idolatry, supers! i. ion and 
magic. But the Apostle was destined to meet with signal success ; " spe- 
cial miracles were wrought by his hands," and such power was imparted 
to divine truth, that multitudes, who had been engaged in the arts of magic, 
brought their books; and, in the presence of the people, committed them 
to th»» flames. The estimated value of the books thus consumed, was 
60,000 pieces of silver, exceeding 330,000 dollars. 

Paul continued in Ephesus for three years, during which time he col- 
lected a flourishing church, in that city, and communicated the gospel to 
other parts of Asia, by means of strangers, who, while visiting the city, 
were converted by his ministry. At length he departed, and after spend- 
ing three months in Greece, he rapidly journeyed towards Jerusalem by 
the route already mentioned, where he arrived A. D. 58. (Acts xxi. 15.) 

25. Soon after the arrival of the Apostle at Jerusalem, 
his life was endangered by a party of Jews, who found 
him in the temple with several Greeks, purifying them- 
selves according to the Jewish law. He was, however, 
rescued at this time, and from a further plot against 
him, by Lysias, the commander of the Roman garrison ; 
who, at length, for the safety of the Apostle, found it 
necessary to send him to Felix,\t that time governor 
of the province, and residing at Caesarea. 

The hatred of the Jews to Paul arose from his having taught the Gen- 
tiles, that it was not necessary for them to practice circumcision, nor to 
observe the Jewish customs. The Apostle had indeed thus instructed the 
Gentiles, although he permitted the Jews to follow their own inclination 
on this subject, and did himself; from reaped to their prejudices^ conform 
to the Mosaic rites. The Jews, however, were not contented, so long as 
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Paul did not teach ihe Gentiles, that these rites were essential to salvA* 
Hon. * % v 

To prove to the Jews his willingness to respect their prejudices, he 
went into the temple with several Greeks, to purify himself with them, ac- 
cording to the law. The presence of Greeks in the temple, being Gen- 
tiles, was supposed by tho Jews to pollute it < hence, they came upon 
Paul, who would probably have fallen a victim to their blind zeal, had not 
Lysias interposed, and taken him into his own custody. 

On the succeeding day, the Apostle was brought before the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. (Acts xxii. 30.) But a contention-arising among its mem- 
bers, who were partly Pharisees, and partly Sadducees, Lysias deemed it 
prudent to withdraw Paul, and bring him into the Castle. 

The life of Paul, however, was now in still greater danger, by reason of 
a conspiracy formed by a company of forty Jews, who had botind them- 
selves by an oath, not to eat or drink, till they had killed him. The plot, 
however, coming to the knowledge of Lysias, he sent Paul to Felix, at 
Caesarea, under an escort of 200 soldiers, as many spearmen, and 70 horse- 
men, with a letter explanatory of the whole affair. 

26. Felix thus having jurisdiction of the case,* gave 
it a partial hearing, but dismissed it with a promise of 
a further investigation, at another time. (Acts xxiv.) 
Being succeeded, however, in the government by Por- 
cius Festus, Paul, who had been retained a prisoner, 
was at length summoned to trial by the governor ; but 
waiting for a decision, he took advantage of his privi- 
lege as a Roman citizen, and appealed to Caesar's judg- 
ment seat. (Acts xxv.) 

During Paul's detention at Cacsarea, Felix and his pretended wife Dri:- 
silla, having a curiosity to hear him on the subject of his religion, called 
him before them. The topics upon which the Apostle insisted, were admi- 
rably adapted to the case of his distinguished auditors, living as they did 
in an adulterous connexion. So exact was the portrait which Paul drew 
of the governor, and so faithful was conscience to apply the Apostle's dis- 
course, that Felix trembled. He 'dismissed the Apostle, saying to him, 
"Go thy way for this time, when I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee." The governor did, indeed, again send for him, and communed with 
him often, but it was under a hope of obtaining from his prisoner a sum of 
money to purchase his release. 

Not less bold and interesting was the Apostle, on a subsequent occasion 
of addressing Festus and Agnppa. In this latter instance, he gave a suc- 
cinct account of his birth, education and miraculous conversion. Kindling, 
as he proceeded, into an ardor for which the Apostle was peculiar, Festus, 
in the midst of his defence, interrupted him, and pronounced him, "road." 
Courteously denying the charge, the Apostle appealed to Agrippa, for the 
truth of what he spake. This appeal forced from the king an acknowledg- 
ment that he was almost persuaded to become a Christian. Happy for 
him, had his persuasion, at this time, been complete. 

27. Paul, having appealed to Csesar, was accordingly 
tent to Rome, under the charge of one Julius, a cen- 
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Hirion. (Acts xxvii.) Leaving Caesar ea A. D. 60, they 
touched at Stdon, sailed north of Cyprus and touched 
at Myra, thence by Cnidus and Salmone, to Fair Ha- 
vens. The ship was driven by Clauda, and wrecked 
near Melita, now Malta, where they wintered. (Acts 
xxviii.) Thence* A. D. 61, they sailed to Syracuse, 
Rhegium and - Pvueolt, whence proceeding by land to 
Apii Forum and the Three Taverns, they came to 
Rome. 

The voyage of. Paul to Rome was attended by various trials and dan- 
gers. Having touched at Sidon and Myra, after leaving Caesarea, with 
much difficulty they reached Fair Havens, a port in tjie island of Crete, 
aow Candia. Hence emba*kk»r r contrary to the advice of Paul, the ves- 
sel was shortly after overtaken by a violent storm, by whkh^ fburtecadays 
after ; they were wrecked on the island of Melita; but the whole crew, 
consisting of 276 souls, by the special care of Providence, was ultimately 
brought safe to land. 

On this island, Paul and his companions continued three months, being 
treated with much kindness by the inhabitants, though called Barbarians- 
Mere Paul wrought several miracles. 

Sailing from Melita, the Apostle proceeded to Syracuse, in Sicily ; thence 
to Rhegium, and next to Puleoli, near to the city of Naples. From- the lat:es. 
place to Rome, his journey was about 100 miles by land. At Apii Forum, 
and the Three Taverns, tne former of which was distant from Rome 5ft, 
and the latter 3ft miles* several disciples came to meet him. The sight of 
these seemed to refresh his spirit, and taking courage,, he at length reach- 
ed the imperial city, A. D. 61, in the 7th year of the Emperor Nero. 

28. At Rome, Paul was held a prisoner for two 
years \. but he was permitted to live in his own hired 
house, attended by a soldier, who guarded him by 
means of a long chain, fastened to his right, and to the ' 
soldier's left arm. Although we have no authentic par- 
ticulars of his trial and release,, it seems probable that 
he was set at liberty, at the expiration of the above- 
mentioned period. 

During the two years of his imprisonment, the Apostle wrote his epistle 
to the Ephesians, to the Coloesiaas,. to the Philippiaaa^and the short letter 
to Philemon ; and it is thought that soon after his release* he composed his 
SLpistle to the Hebrews. At Rome, he was attended by seveval disciples 
among whom were Tychicus, Onesimus, Mark, Pemas, Aristarchus, Luke 
and others. % 

29. The remaining history of the Apostle is,, in a 
measure, uncertain. From intimations in his epistles, 
it seems probable, that after his release A. D. 63, he 
visited "Crete,. Colosse, and Ephesus, whence he went 

3 
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into Macedonia, calling at Troas. In Macedonia, be 
visited the Church at Philippi, from which he pro- 
ceeded to Nicopolis, a city of Epirus, where he. spent 
the winter. From this place, it is conjectured he visit- 
ed Miletus in Crete, taking Corinth in his way. Thence' 
he proceeded to Rome.; about A. D. 65, where he suf- 
fered martyrdom. ^ 

30. Before the arrival of Paul at Rome, the first of 
the ten persecutions against the Christians had been 
commenced by Nero, A. D. 64, upon pretence that 
they had set fire to the city, by which a great part of it 
was laid in ashes,— a crime chargeable upon the Empe- 
ror himself. 

Nero caused the.cit^ to be set on fire, that it might exhibit the represen- 
tation of the burnirfg of Troy ; he himself standing upon a high towfer, 
that he might enjoy the scene. The conflagration lasted nine days. To 
avert from himself the public odium' of this crime, he charged it upon the 
Christians,- whom he now indiscriminately put to" death by various means' 
of exquisite cruelty. 

Some were covered with the skins of wild beasts, and torn by dogs ; 
' others were crucified, and others still, being covered with wax and other 
combustibles, with a sharp slake put under their chins to make them con- 
tinue upright the longer, were set on fire, that they might give light in the 
night to the spectators. Nero offered his gardens for the spectacle, which 
was accompanied by a borsc race, at which the emperor was present m 
the attire of a charioteer. 

Many thousands are supposed thus* (6 haVe perisfred in Rome. Nor was 
the persecution confined, to the pit v, but i» supposed to have spread through 
the empire, and to have extended into Spain. 

Among the victims of Nero'sTsruelty was Paul and probabty Pefer. The 
last view which we have of this latter Apostle in the Scriptures, presents 
t him at Antioch about A. D. 50. After thigj he preachy the gospel in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Ad By thiriia. It ' is supposed that he 
came to Rome about the yea* 63. Thence/ a little before his martyrdoni, 
he wrote his two epistles. Tradition records that he suffered at the same 
time with Paul, and was crucified with his head downward, a kind of death 
which he himself desired, most probably from an unfeigned humility, that 
he might not die in the same maimer as his Lord had done. 

Concerning the labors of the other apostles, and of others,* who were en- 
gaged in (spreading the gospel in these primitive times, scarcely any thing 
is recorded, upon which with safety we may depend. It cannot be sup- 
posed, however, that they remained silent and inactive ; nor (hat they did 
not meet with a share of that success, which attended their colleagues. 

The apostles and evangelists, as we learn from the scriptures and histo- 
rical fragments, were early spread abroad among the distant nations ; and 
even before the destruction of Jerusalem, the gospel had been preached to 
multitudes in several parts of the known world. Within $0 years from 
the death of Chris(,says Dr. Paley, the institution bad spread itself through 
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Juries, Galilee and Samaria, almost all the numerous district* of the 
.Lesser Asia, through Greece and the islands of the ^gean Sea, the coast 
of Afrjca, ai. d had extended itself to Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch 
in Syria, at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, Iconium, Derbe, 
Antioch in Piaidia, at Lydda, Saron, the number of converts are spoken of 
as numerous. Coi.verts are also mentioned at Tyre, Caesarea, Troas, 
Athens, Philippi, Lystra, Damascus. The first epistle of Peter accosts 
the Cuiialians dispersed throughout gonitis, G alalia, Cappadocia, Asia 
and Bythinia. In still more distant fields the other Apostles labored, and 
though' wo have no certain accounts of their success, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that wherever they erected their standard, multitudes were gathered 
together, s > that almost the whole world was at this early period, in a mea- 
sure, made acquainted with the knowledge of Christ and nim crucified. 

31. In the year 68, Nero, (who had succeeded the 
Emperor Claudius, A. D. 51,) put an end to his infa- 
mous life, upon, which the persecution ceased. To Nero 
succeeded Galba, who, after a reign of seven months, 
was succeeded by Otho, who enjoyed the imperial 
crown but three months, being slain by the profligate 
Vitellius. He, in turn, was assassinated before he had 
completed the first year of his reign, giving place to 
Vespasian, a distinguished* general, who was declared 
emperor by the unanimous consent of the senate and 
army. During his reign the destruction of Jerusalem 
was effected under command of his son Titus, as will 
be noticed in the following period. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD II. 

1 — 12. The Apostles Peter, Andrew, James, John, 
Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James the 
Less, Simon the Canaanite, Jude and Matthias. 

13. Stephen, a deacon of the Church at Jerusalem, 
and the first martyr. 

14. Paul, the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

15. Luke, a physician, the companion of Paul, and 
the writer of the third gospel, and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 

16. Mark, an evangelist, the writer of the gospel 
which bears his name. 

17. Philip, a deacon of the Church at Jerusalem, 
distinguished for converting the eunuch of Can4ace t 
queen of Ethiopia. 
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18. Barnabas, an evangelist, the companion and fel- 
low laborer of Paul. 

19. Timothy, also an evangelist, a disciple of Paul, 
to whom this Apostle addressed two of his epistles. 

i. fitter, who was chief of the Apostles, was the son of Jonas, of the 
«ity of Bethsaida in Galilee. He was one of the three apostles, who were 
present at the transfiguration, and k was to him particularly, that the Sa- 
vior commended the care ef hts sheep. When Jesus was betrayed, Peter 
displayed great cetvrage ; tat, wnen he saw (hat his master was detained 
as a male/actor, his courage failed him, and he denied turn. But after the 
ascension of Christ Peter evincedgreat boldness in the cause of the gos- 
pel. By his preaching, about 3,000 were converted, on a single occasion, 
and a little after, this number was swelled to about 5,000, (Sec. 4, 5.) 
When imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, (See. 19,) he was set at liberty by an 
angel, and sent forth te preach the gosnel out of Judea. Under the 

gsrsecution of Nero, Peter who is supposed to have preached the gospel ia 
•atus, Gralatia, &c. came to Rome, A. D. 63, where, sometime after, he 
was put to death by being crucified with his head downward. (Sec. 30.) 

2. Andrew, the brother of Peter, was originally a fisherman,' and the 
disciple of John. It is supposed that he preached the gospel in Scythia, 
and that there he was put to death on a cross' of the figure of the letter X. 

3. James the Great was the son of Zebedee and Salome, and by occu- 
pation a fisherman. He was present with his brother John and Peter at 
the transfiguration. After the crucifixion, he preached the gospel to. the 
Jews, who were dispersed in the neighboring towns of Syria. On his re- 
turn to Judea, he was seized by Herod Agrippa, and cnelly put to death 
with the sword, A. D. 44. (Sec. 19.) 

4. John was the brother of James, and pursued the same profession. 
He preached the gospel in Asia, and penetrated as ear as Parthia. At 
length he fixed his residence at Ephesus. During the persecution of Do- 
mitian, (Period III. Sec 4,) he was dragged to Rome and thrown inio a 
cauldron of boiling oil, from which **e received no injury. He was after- 
wards banished to Patmos, where he wrote his Apocalypse. In the reign 
of Nerva, he retained to Ephesus, at which place he wrote his gospel, A. 
D. 97 or 98, the design of which is said to have been to refute the errors of 
Cerinthus and Ebion,' who maintained that our Savior was a mefe mail. 
He wrote besides, three Epistles. He died at Ephesus in the reign af 
Trajan, about A. D. 100, having attained to the great age of nearly one 
hundred years. 

5. Philip, a native of Bethsaida, on the borders of the lake Gennesareth, 
was the first* whom Jesus called to become his disciple. He was a fisher- 
man, and was also a married man, and had several daughters. He preach- 
ed the gospel in Phrygia, and died there at Hierapolis ; though some sup- 
pose that he suffered martyrdom. 

S. Bartholomew, it is related, preached the gospel in the Indies, in Ethi- 
opia and Lycaonia. It is said that he was flayed alive in Armenia ; but the 
assertion is not well authenticated* 

7. Matthew was a publican, or tax gatherer. He wrote his gospel about 
the vear 37 or 38, and some imagine it was originally written in Hebrew, or 
Syriar, and afterwards translated into Greek. He preached the gospel in 
Persia, and in Parthia, and is there supposed to have sufferod martyrdom. 

8, Thomas was a Galilean. After the ascension, he went to Parthia to 
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preach the Gospel, and penetrated into the Eastern countries as far as In- 
dia, where il is said lie awo suffered martyrdom. 

9. James the Less was the brother of Simon and Jude, and on account 
of the great virtftes of his character, received the surname of Just. He 
was first appointed the bishop of Jerusalem, and for his firmness, he was 
called by Paul one of the pillars of the Church. He was put to death by a 
blow of a fuller's club, uoder Ananias the high priest, A. D. 62. His epistles 
to the dispersed Hebrew converts, are preserved among the canonical books 
of the New Testapipnt, 

10. Simon, according to some, preached the gospel in Egypt, Lybia, and 
Mauritania, and at last suffered martyrdom in Persia. 

11. jude^ who was the author of an Ejpisile, is sometimes called Thad* 
deus, Lebbeus, or the zealous. He is said to have preached the gospel in 
Lybia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Idumea, and Arabia, ana suffered martyrdom at 
Berytus, about A. D. 80. 

12. Matthias^ wis appointed tq supply the place of Judas Jscariqt, in the 
ministry and apostleship,from which the latter by transgression fell. (Ads 
i. J 5— £5.) Nothing is known of his family, or of his character, further 
than that he was numbered with the Apostles, and shared their lot in the 
toils, and persecutions, and honors of preaching the gospel to mankind. 

13. Stephen. Sec Sect. 10. 

i$ Paul. Sec Sect. 12, and onwards. 

J$. Luke was a physician of Antioch, and was converted by Paul, of 
whom he afterwards became the faithful associate. Besides his gospel, 
which he composed in very pure language, he wrote the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. He lived, according to Jerome, to nis 83d year. 

16. Mark was the disciple of Peter, by whose directions he is supposed 
to have written his gospel, for the use of the Roman Christians, &.V. 72. 
Some imagine that he is the person to whose mother's house Peter, when 
released frorrj prison by an angel, went. *fhe foundation of the Church of 
Alexandria is attributed to him. 

17. Philip. Of this evangelist, little more is recorded, than what has 
been related above. 

18. Barnabas was a Lcvite, born at Cyprus. On* his conversion, he 
sold his estate, and delivered his money to the Apostles, and was after- 
wards sent to Antioch to confirm the disciples. He preached the gospel in 
company with Paul, and afterwards passed wfth Mark into Cyprus, where 
be was stoned to death by the Jews. 

19. Timothy t who was the disciple of Paul, was a native of L,ystra, in 
Laconia,and the son of a pagan, by a Jewish woman. He afterwards labored 
with Paul in the propagation of the Christian faith, and was made by him first 
bishop of Ephesus. ft is supposed that he was stoned to death, A. D. 97, 
for opposing the celebration of an impious festival in honor of Diana. 

PERIOD III. 

The period of per section extends from the destruction of 
Jerusalem t A. D. 70, to the reign of Constantine, A. D. 
306. 

I. The accession of Vespasian to the imperial dignity, 

3* 
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J** D. 70, was an event^ singularly auspicious to the Ro- 
man empire, as it was connected with the restoration of 
peace and ' tranquillity to its distracted millions; and 
equally joyful to the Church, as during his reign she en- 
joyed a respite from the calamities of persecution. 

2. The event which most signalized the reign of 
Vespasian, was the 1 utter destruction of the city of Jeru- 
salem, by his son Titus, A. D. 70, according to the pro* 
diction of Christ ; (Matt. 23.) in consequence of which, 
the Jewish church and state were dissolved. Before 
this event, it is worthy of special notice, the followers of 
Christ had left the city, having been previously warned 
of its approach ; nor is it recorded, that a single Chris- 
tian suffered during this revolution. 

The immediate cause of the destruction of Jerusalem was a dispute be- 
tween the Jews and the Syrians, about the city of Cesare'a, to which they 
each laid claim. This claim being referred to the Emperor Nero, that mon- 
arch decided in favor of the Syrians, upon which the Jews took arms to 
avenge their cause. To suppress the insurrection, Nero gave orders to 
Vespasian to march into Juaea, with a powerful k army. Accordingly, ac- 
companied by his son Titus, at the head of 60,000 well disciplined troops, 
he passed into Galilee, the conquest of which country was not long after 
achieved. , 

While Vespasian was thus spreading the victories of the Roman arms, 
and was preparing more effectually to curb the still unbroken spirit of the 
Jews, intelligence arrived successively of the deaths of Nero, Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, and of his own election to the throne. Departing therefore 
for Rome, he left the best of his troops with his son, ordering him to besiege 
Jerusalem, and utterly to destroy it. 

Titus lost no time in attempting to carry his father's injunction into ef- 
fect; but, as Jerusalem was strongly fortified both by nature and art, six 
months were consumed, before the Roman general could announce, that the 
conquest of the city had been achieved. Nor even then had he accom- 
plished his purpose, bad he not been aided by famine and pestilence, which 
daily slew their thousands, and by a blind infatuation, which so seized upon 
the minds of the inhabitants, as to divide them in their counsels, and lead them 
to shed each other's Wood. And, finally, as if determined to hasten the ruin 
of themselves and their devoted city, they set fire to the temple, from which 
the flames at length spread, until the whole city became one heap of ruins. 
The number who perished during the siege has been estimated but little 
short of a million and a half. 
. Such were the consequences to the Jewish nation of rejecting and cruci- 
fying the Son of God. From the day in which the Roman general led his 
triumphant legions from the spot, the Jews have been " without a kin?, 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice ; without an altar, without an cphod, 
and without divino manifestations." Dispersed through the world — dc- 
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spued and hated by all,— persecuted and yet upheld, — lost, as it were, 
among the nations of the earth, and yet distinct, — they live— they live as 
the monuments of the truth of Christianity — and convey to the world the 
solemn lesson, that no nation can reject the Son of God, with impunity. 

3. On the death of Vespasian, his son Titus was de- 
dared emperor, during whose short reign of two years' 
and nearly eleven months, the churches enjoyed a state 
of outward peace, and the gospel was every where crown- 
ed with success. 

The death of Titus was an occasion of inexpressible grief to his subjects, 
and cause of deep regret to the friends of true piety ; for although he did 
not espouse Christianity, he neither persecuted it himself nor suffered 
others to persecute it. It was an exclamation of this prince, worthy even 
of a Christian, upon recollecting, one evening, that he had done no beneficent 
act during the day, " My friends! I have lost a day." 

4. To Titus succeeded Domitian, A. D. 81, having 
opened his way to the throne, as was suspected, by poi- 
soning his brother. In his temper and disposition, he in- 
herited all the savage cruelty of the monster Nero. Yet 
he spared the Christians in a considerable degree, until 
about the beginning of the year 95, when he commenc- 
ed the second general persecution ; in which several were 
put to death, and others were banished, both hi Rome 
and the provinces. 

During this persecution, the apostle John was banished by order of the 
emperor to Patmos, a solitary island in the Archipelago. Before his ban*- 
Uhmcnt, Tertullian tells us, that he was cast into a cauldron of boiling oil, 
from which be came out uninjured. The miracle, however, softened wot 
the heart of Domitian, who probably ascribed the safety of the apostle to 
magic. In Patmos, John wrote the Book of Revelation. After Domitian'* 
death he returned, and eoverned the Asiatic Churches. 

After his return from banishment, it was his practice to visit the neighbor- 
ing Churches, partly to ordain pastors, and partly to regulate congregations. 
At one place in his tour, observing an interesting youth, he warmly recom- 
mended him to the care of a particular pastor. The youth' was baptized, 
and, for a time, lived as a Christian. At length, however, being seduced 
by company, he became idle and intemperate, ana tied to a band of robbers, 
«jf which he became the captain. 

Some time after, John took occasion to inquire concerning the young 
man, and finding thai he lived with his associates upon a mountain, he re- 
paired to the p'ace, and exposed himself to be taken by the robbers. 

When seized, the apostle said, u Bring me to your captain." The young 
robber, beholding him coming, immediately fled. Upon this, the holy man 
pursued him, crying," My son, why fliest thou from thy father, unarmed and 
old ? Fear not ; as yet there rcmaineth hope of salvation. .Belicvo me, 
Christ hath Kent uie. Hearing this, the youqg man stood still, trembled, 
and wept, hiifcvrir. At the tvamcsl cnlriiaiy of John, he returned to the 
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society of his Christian friends, nor would the apostle leave hun, till h« 
judged him fully restored by divide grace. 

It may be added, concerning this apostle, that after his return from Pat- 
raos, he lived three or four years," having survived' the other disciples, and 
been preserved to'the age of almost an hundred years. 

5. The second general persecution ended with the 
death trf Domitian, who was assassinated, A. D. 96, at 
the instigation of his wife, whom the tyrant was design- 
ing to destroy. The Seqate elected an old man by the 
name pf Pferva, as his successor, whp being of a gentle 
and humane disposition, put an end, for -the present, tp 
the calamities of the Church. 

Nerya pardoned such as had been imprisoned for treason ; recalled the 
Christian exiles, and others who had been banished ; restored to them their 
sequestered estates, and granted a full toleration to the Church. According 
to pio Qassius, he forbade the persecution of any -person, either for Judaism 
or fqr pnpiety ; by which is to bo understood Christianity ; for so the hea- 
then reg&pded the latter, on account of its being hostile to their worship ; 
and because the Christians, having neither altars-nor sacrifices, were gene? 
\ al|y considered b,y them to be also without religion. 

6. After a short and brilliant reign of 16 months, Ner- 
va died, A. D. 98 ; and was succeeded by Trajan, dur r 
ing whose reign the boundaries of the Roman empire 
Were greatly enlarged, while literature and the fine arts 
were magnificently patronized. In respect to Christian- 
fy, however, Trajan sullied the glory of his reign, for 
soon after hjs accession, (he third general persecutioq 
was begun, and continued 19 years, till he was succeed? 
ed by Adrian. 

On ascending the throne, Trajan conferred the government of the pro- 
vince of Bithynja upon the celebrated Coecilius Pliny. The latter, finding 
tb,e edicts of former emperors against the Christians still in force, but deem- 
ing them unnecessarily severe, he hesitated about carrying them into effect, 
fintil he had stated the case to the emperor and received his personal in- 
struction*. The letter to which we here allude, was written in the yc^r 
106, or 107. It is a precious confession of a heathen, in favor of the Chris- 
tians of those days. It represents them as numerous at that day, so much 
so, that th,e pagan temples, had become " ajmost desolate." At the same 
timo, Pliny was obliged! to acknowledge, that they were exemplary in their 
lives, peaceabte and quiet in, their dispositions, and without offence to the 
state, except thai they had adapted a " depraved superstition, the contagion 
of which. un,le,ss arrested, would reach— nay, it had already spread through 
pities and villages and farm houses.'' 

To the letter of Pliny, asking of his royal master, how he should proceed, 
Trajan replied, '* That these people are not to be hunted up by informers ; 
hut, if accused and convicted, let them be executed ;" yet should any recant, 
and offer prayers to the heathen goJs, they were to be pardoned. 
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OF {he in&ividual* who suffered during this perocilUon, SfettVffn and Zg* 
matins are ibe most conspicuous. Simeon was bishop of Jerusalem, and 
the successor of James. Jerusalem was indeed no more, but the church 
existed in some part of Judea. Some heretics amused him before Attieua, 
the Roman governor. He was 120 years old, aDo* was soottfEedtnany days. 
The persecutor though astonished at his hardiness, remained still unmoved 
by his sufferings. At taft, ( he ordered him to be crucified. 

Ignatius was bishop of Antioch, and in all things like to the Apostles. 

f n the year 107, Trajan being on his way to the Parthian war, came to An* 

tioch! Ignatius, fearing for the Christians, and hoping to avert any storm, 

which might -arise against them, presented himself to the emperor, offering 

4e suffer na 'their stead, 

Trajan received tho apostolic man with haughtiness; and being exasper- 
ated at the frankness and independence, which he manifested, ordered him 
to be sent to Home, to be thrown. to the wild •beasts, for the entertainment 
tJf the people. 

From Antioch, Igntftrtts wasliarnea 1 to Seleucia. Sailing thence, he ar- 
rived at Smyrna; where, while the ship was detained, he was allowed the 
pleasure of visiting Polycaro, bishop of the Christians in that place. They 
had been fellow disciples of ihe apostle John. The mingled emotions of 
joy and grief experienced by these holy men, at this interview, can scarcely 
be conceived. Intelligence of his condemnation spread through the Church) 
and deputies were scat from eetmal places to console him, and to receive 
some Benefit, by his spiritual communications. To various Churches, he 
addressed seven epistles; four of which were written at this time from 
Smyrna. 

At length, the hour of final separation came, and Ignatius was hurried 
from the sight and consolations of his friends. Having arrived at Rome, 
he was not long after led to the amphitheatre, and thrown to the wild beasts. 
Here he had h's wish. The beasts were his grave. A few bones only 
were left ; which the deacons, his attendants) gathered, and afterwards buried 
at Antioch. 

7. Trajan died in the year 117, and was succeeded 
by Adrian; daring whose ceiga '<& $1 years, the condi- 
tion of. the Church was less distressing, than it had been 
during the time of his predecessor. Adrian issued no 
persecuting edicts, and by his instructions to several of 
the governors of the provinces, seem3 to have checked 
the persecution so much that it was neither so general, 
aor so severe, as it had been under Trajan. 

During the reign of Adrian, the empire flourished. He encouraged the 
arts— reformed the laws— enforced military discipline— and visited the pro- 
vinces in person. His vast and active genius was equally suited to the 
most enlarged views, and the minute details of civil policy: but the ruling 
passions of his soul were curiosity and vanity. As these prevailed, and 
were attracted by different objects, Adrian was, by turns, an excellent 
prince, a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. After his death, the sen- 
ate doubted, whether they should pronounce him a god, or tyrant. 

During this reign, the Jews once more .revolted, and attempted to free 
themselves from the Roman yoke. Their leader was an infatuated man by 
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the name of Barochebas, who assumed the title of kin^ of the Jews, and 
committed many excesses. Against the Jews, Adrian sent a powerful ar- 
my, which destroyed upwards of 100 of their h.est towns, and slew near!y 
600,000 men. The issue of this rebellion was the entire exclusion of the 
Jews from the territory of Judea. 

8. The successor of Adrian was Antoninus Pius, a 
senator, who came to the throne A. D. 138. He was 
highly distinguished for his love of peace, his justice, 
and clemency. Without embracing the Gospel, he so 
far approved of Christianity, as to discountenance the 
persecution of its professors. Accordingly, during the 
three and twenty years of his reign, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that Christians were permitted to worship 
God in peace. 

In several of the provinces of Asia, however, Christians were persecut- 
ed for a season. The crimes (hey were accused of, were atheism and inw 
piety. Earthquakes also happened, and the pagans being much terrified, 
ascribed them to the vengeance of Heaven against the Christians. These 
charges were abundantly refuted by Justin Martyr, who presented his first 
apology to the emperor, A. D. 140. This had its desired effect, for the 
emperor addressed an edict to the common council of Asia, in which, fol- 
lowing the course of Adrian, he ordered, " that Christians should not bo 
molested, unless they appeared to attempt something against the Roman 
government." 

9. Antoninus Pius adopted for his successor, his 
son-in-law, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who ascended 
>he throne, A. D. 161. Like his predecessor, he is 
said to have been distinguished by his virtues ; yet dur- 
ing the 19 years of his reign, he was an implacable en- 
emy to Christians. During his time, the fourth pcrsc- 
cution took place ; and in many parts of the empire, 
was attended by circumstances of peculiar aggravation 
and severity. 

Qa the accession of Marcus, Asia became the theatre of bitter perse- 
cution. We have room, however, to notice the 4&ath of only a single indi- 
vidual—the venerable potycfirp. He fyad now been bishop of Smyrna about 
80 years, and was greatly respected a^nd beloved, on account of his wis- 
dom, piety, and influence. He was the companion of Ignatius, who had 
already received the crown of martyrdom, and with him had been the dis- 
ciple of the apostle John. The eminence of Polycarp naturally exposed 
him to persecution. For a time, he concealed himself from his energies ; 
but was, at length, induced to surrender himself to prevent others suffering 
, on his account. 

When brought before the proconsul, efforts were made to induce hien to 
abjure his faith, and to swear by the fortune of Caesar. This he refused; 
upon which it was decided that he should be burnt alive. According, 
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preparations wore made, during which this holy man was occupied in 
prayer. As they were about to nail him to the stake— u Let me remain 
as I am," said the martyr, "for he who eiveih me strength to sustain the 
fire, will enable me to remain unmoved. Putting his bands behind him, 
they bound him. He now. prayed aloud, and when ho had pronounced 
Amen } they kindled the fire ; but after a while, fearing lest he should not 
certainly be dispatched, an officer standing by, plunged a sword into his 
body. His bones were afterwards gathered by his friends and buried. 

In tho same year that Polycarp was put to death, (A. D. 166,) Jxutin 
Martyr drew up a second apology, which he addressed to the emperor 
Marcus, and to the-senale of Home. It seems, however; rather to have 
irritated, than softened the temper of the times. Crescens, a philosopher, 
a man of abandoned life, whom Justin had reproved, laid an information 
against hirr; before tho prefect of the city, and procured his imprisonment. 

Six ©"there were imprisoned with him. • These with Justin, being brought 
before' the prefect, were" urged to renounce their profession, and sacrifice 
to the gods; But continuing firm in their attachment to their religion, Rus- 
ticus, the magistrate, sentenced them to be first scourged; and then be* 
headed, according to the laws. 

In this decision, the dispiples rejoiced, that they were counted worthy to 
suffer. Being led back to the pnson, they were* whipped, and afterwards 
beheaded. Thus fell Justin (surnamed Martyr, ftdra the manner of his 
death,) a man of distinguished powers, and pre-eminent in literary ac- 
quirements among those who had adorned the Church} since the Apostle 
Paul* . . 




Gallia: The principal seat of the persecution appears to have been 



Vienne and Ljons, two cities lying contiguous to each other in that pro- 
vince. Vienne was an ancient Roman colony ; Lyons was more modem. 
Each hid its bishop. Pothinius stood related to the former ; Ireiueua to 
the latter. 

Of the above persecution, an account was sent by IrentBUS, who seem 4 * 
\a hate otitlived the violent storm, in an epistle to the brethren in Asia and 
Phrvgia, from' which our information is derived. 

The persecution, commenced by the furious attack of the populace. 
Christians did not dare to appear in any public places, such as the markets, 
the baths, nor scarcely in (he streets' ; ranch less could they assemble for 
worship, wjihout the greatest danger. They were not safe in their own 
houses. They were plundered, dragged on the ground, stoned, besfen, 
sawn asunder and accused to the magistrates of the most abominable 
crimes. All the tender ties of relationship were dissolved } the father de- 
livered up the son to dedth, and the son the father. 

In order to make Christian* recant, and abandon* their profession, tor- 
tures the most cruel were inflicted. The inhuman ruler commanded them 
to be scourged with whips, to be scorched by applying heated brazen plates 
to the most tender parts of the body. To prepare them for a renewal of 
Sb<*h barbarous treatment, they were remanded to prison, and again brought 
forth, some to a, repetition of similar cruelties; others to die under the 
hands or their persecutors. Various were the ways in which the martyrs 
were put to death ; some were thrown to the beasts, others roasted in an 
iron chair, and Jflany were beheaded. 
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10. Marcus Aurelius was succeeded by his son Com* 
modus, A. D. 180 ; during whose reign of nearly 13 
years,, the Church throughout the world enjoyed a 
large portion, of external peace, and greatly increased 
m numbers. 

Commodos himself was om of the nost unworthy of mortals, and at- 
tained, as Gibbon observes, ** tbe summit of vice and infamy." Histo- 
rians attribute the toleration which be granted to Christians, to the influ- 
ence which Marcta, a woman of low rank, but his favorite concubine, had 
obtained over him. On some account, not now understood, she had a pre- 
dilection for the Christian religion, ana successfully employed her interest 
with Commodas in its favor. Incompatible as- her character appears to* 
ftarebeeawkh any experimental acquaintance with piety, God made nse- 
of her as a means of uoaigt iog. tbe torrent o£ persecution.- The Gbspei 
nourished abundantly,, and many of the nebilityroi' Rome r wkh> their fami- 
lies, embraced it. 

11. In the year 19B, Commodus being put to death ^ 
by his domestics, Pertinax, formerly a senator, and of 
consular rank, was elected to fill his place. Although 
an amiable prince, he reigned but 86 days ; being 
slain, during a rebellion of the army, by the Praetorian, 
gaafds. 

12. On the death of Ptertraax, the sovereign power 
devolved on Septimus Severus, A. D. 193 ; who, during 
the first years of his reign, permitted the Christians to 
enjoy the peace which had been granted by Commodus 
and Pertinax ^ bint m the 10th year o£ hi» reign, A. D. 
202V he commenced the fifth persecution, which for 
eight years, spread a deep gloom over the Church. 

13. After a reign of 18 years, Severus died, and waa 
succeeded by Caracalla, A. D. 21 1 ; who,, though m 
other respects a monster of wickedness, , neither op- 
pressed the Christians himself, nor permitted others to 
treat them with cruelty or injustice. 

14. Caracalla enjoyed the imperial dignity but six 
years, being assassinated by Macrinus, who was elect- 
ed by the army to succeed him, A. D. 217.. The lat- 
ter, however,, enjoyed his elevation but 14 months,, be- 
ing supplanted by Heliogabulus, A. IX 218,. who caus- 
ed him to be put to death. 

15. Heliogabulus, although distinguished for hi* 
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profligacy, had the merit of exhibiting no hostility to 
the disciples of Christ ; having probably been too much 
occupied with his pleasures to notice them. After a 
reign of only three years and nine months, he was 
•slain, and was succeeded A. D. 222, by his cousin, 
Alexander Severus, a. prince of a mild and beneficent 
character ; during whose reign of about 13 years, the 
Church enjoyed a tolerable share of tranquillity. 

The mother of Alexander appears to have been favorably disposed 
towards the Christians ; and to her influence is attributed, in a measure, 
the toleration which they enjoyed under her son. An instance of this 
emperor's conduct towards the Christians, is highly worthy of notice. A 
piece of common land had been occupied by the Christians, and on it they 
erected * church. This ground was claimed by * certain tavcrn*keepei\ 
and the disputed point was brought before the emperor. " ttfis better, 
said Alexander, * that God should be served there, in any manner whatev- 
er, rather than that a tavern should be made of it." He selected from the 
sacred writings some of the most sententious sayings, and caused them to 
be transcribed, foY the admonition of his magistrates, and for the use of 
his people. H Do at you would be done by? was often upon his lips, and he 
obliged the crier to repeat it-, when any person was punished. He caus- 
ed it to be written on the walls of his palace, and on the public buildings* 

16. In the year 235, the virtuous Alexander, and his 
amiable mother, were put to death, during a conspira- 
cy raised by Maximin, the son of a herdsman of 
Thrace ; who, by means of the army, was made empe- 
ror. The sixth persecution occurred during his reign ; 
which, however, fortunately for the Church, was limit- 
ed to three years* 

Cruelty, towards his subjects, especially towards those distinguished by 
birth or rank, seems to have been the ruling passions of this tyrant, engen- 
dered, as is supposed, by a consciousness ofnis mean and barbarous origin, 
his savage appearance, and his total ignorance of the arts and institutions 
of civil life* 

The malice of Maximin against the honse of the late emperor, by whom 
the Christians had been so peculiarly favored, stimulated him to perse* 
cute them bitterly ; and he gave orders to put to death the pastors of the 
Churches, whom he knew Alexander had treated as his intimate friends. 
The persecution, however, was not confined to them *, the flame extended 
even to Cappadocia and Pontus. 

17. From the death of Maximin, A. D. 238, to the 
reign of Decius, A. D. 249, the Church enjoyed con- 
siderable repose ; and the Gospel made extensive pro- 
gress. During this interval, reigned Pupienus, Balbinu3, 
Gordian, and Philip, the last of whom was, according 

4 
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to some authorities, (though the point admits of doubt,) 
the first Roman emperor, who professed Christianity. 
Next to Philip came Decius, A. D. 249, whose reign is 
distinguished for the seventh persecution, which raged 
with great violence throughout the empire, for the' 
space of 30 months, when he was succeeded by Gallus. 

18. In consequence of the rest which the Church 
had now experienced, for the space of nearly 40 years, 
excepting the short reign of Maxim in — i. e. from the 
death of Septimus Severus, 211, to the commencement 
of the reign of Decius, 249, the discipline of the 
Church had become exceedingly low ; and the primi- 
tive zeal of Christians was much abated. 

Milner, speaking of the state of the Church at .this time, says, "It de- 
serves to be remarked, that the first grand and general declension, after 
the primary effusion of the Divine Spirit, should be fixed about the middle 
of this century." The beauty of the church had, indeed, become sadly mar- 
red. Ambition, pride, and luxury, the usual concomitants e£ a season of 
worldly ease and prosperity, had greatly sullied the simplicity and purity 
of former days. The pastors neglected their charges for worldly pre- 
ferment, and even embarked in schemes of mercantile speculation. 

19. Such being the state of the Church, it cannot 
be surprising that her Great Head should apply a reme- 
dy adapted to her lapsed condition, and by a sanguina- 
ry persecution, (such as was that of Decius,) bring 
professors back to their former zeal and piety. 

20. From the above account, it might be inferred, as 
was the melancholy fact, that the persecution under 
Decius was distinguished beyond all that preceded it, 
for the number of apostacies from the faith of the Gos- 
pel. 

Until this time, few instances are on record of the defection of any from 
their integrity, even in the severest persecutions by which the Church had 
been afflicted ; but now vast numbers, in maity parts of the empire, lapsed 
into idolatry. At Rome, even before any were accused as Christians, 
many repaired to the forum, and sacrificed to the gods ; and the crowds of 
apostates were so great, that the magistrates wished to delay numbers of 
them till the next day ; 'but they were importuned by the wretched sup- 

S Hants to be allowed to prove themselves heathen that very night ; there- 
y exhibiting the weakness of their faith, and the insincerity of their pro- 
fession. 

21. Notwithstanding the numberless melancholy 
apostacies which are recorded of these times, and which 
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were deeply wounding to the cause of Christianity ; 
there were those, also, who rendered themselves illus- 
trious, by their steady adherence to the faith, even 
amid the pains of martyrdom. 

Such an example is represented in Pionius, a presbyter of the Church in 
Smyrna^ wlrose bishop, Eudemon, had apostatized, with numbers of his 
flock. Pionius being apprehended, was brought, with other sufferers, into 
the market place, before the multitude, to undergo the torture. The zeal- 
ous presbyter, with a loud voice, courageously defended his principles, and 
upbraided the apostatizing with a breach of theirs. Such was the force of 
his eloquence, mat the magistrates begati to fear its effect upon the multi- 
tude, and the excellent Pioahis was hurried to prison. 

A few days after, the captain of the horse came to the prison, and or- 
dered him to the idol temple, there to deny his faith ; which Pionius refus- 
ing to do, the captain put a cord about his neck, and dragged him along the 
streets to the scene of idolatry. Before the attar stood the unhappy Eu- 
demon, bearing the emblems of his apostacy and disgrace. To have seen 
his bishop bleeding on the rack, or burning m the fire., though a sight pain- 
ful to a feeling mind, yet &11 would have been ia character; but to see him 
thus offering insult to his divine Master, and wounding hts cause to save 
himself from a temporal affliction, was a sight more affecting to such a 
man as Pionius, than if be had seen all the beasts of the theatre ready to 
fall upon himself. 

In a few days, Pionius was brought before Quintilian, the- proconsul* 
Tortures and entreaties were again tried, but tried in vain. Engaged at 
such obstinacy, the proconsul ordered that Pionras should be burnt alive* 
Exulting in the sentence, he cheerfully prepared for the concluding soefre* 
thankful that his Savior had preserved him from turning aside, aftd had 
counted him worthy to suffer for his name. 

^ His executioner having prepared the materials lor the martyrdom, Pio- 
nius stretched himself upon the stake, to which he was nailed by the sol- 
dier. * Change your mind, (said the executioner,) and the nails shall be 
taken out again." " I have felt them," said the martyr ; and then, after a 
few moments' thought, added, u O Lord I hasten." 

The stake was then raised up, with the martyr 6xed to it, and placed ia 
the socket prepared for it, and the fire was lighted. For some time, Pio- 
nius remained motionless— his eyes shut, and his spirit evidently in holy 
converse with God. At length, opening his eyes, with a cheerful counte- 
nance, lie said, " Amen — Lord, receive my soul." 

22. During this persecution was laid the foundation 
of monkery, by one Paul, in Egypt ; who, to avoid the 
persecution, retired fb the deserts of Thebais ; where, 
acquiring a love for solitude, he continued from the 
age of 23 the remainder of his life, which was protract- 
ed to the unusual length of 113 years. From this ex- 
ample of seclusion sprang, in the course of a few 
years, swarms of monks and hermits, a tribe, of men 
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not only useless, but burdensome, offensive, and dis- 
graceful to Christianity. 

At the a*e of 15, Paul was left an orphan, but entitled to a great estate* 
His education was respectable, his temper mild, and in profession decided- 
ly a Christian. He had a sister, with whom he lived, whose husband had 
formed a design to apprehend him, in order to obtain, his estate. Appriz- 
ed of this, Paul retired, as above stated ; and when the fury of the times 
had abated, having no disposition to return to the world, passed the remain- 
der of his days in solitude. No one can blame him for fleeing the storm 
of persecution, but when that had spent itself, he should have returned to 
the discharge of the duties of life among mankind. 

23. Among those who were at this time pre-eminent 
in the Church, and of distinguished service in preserv- 
ing it from ruin, was Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 
During the persecution, he was indeed obliged td flee, 
for which some have censured him ; but during his re- 
treat, he was laboriously engaged in writing consolato* 
ry and encouraging epistles to the afflicted Churches ; 
by which many professors were greatly -comforted, and 
many doubtless preserved from apostatizing. 

Cyprian "was by birth a man of family. His fortune was considerable, 
and his prospects in the world promising. He was bred to the bar; re- 
ceived a liberal education and was distinguished as an or a' or. His con- 
version took place in the year 246, upon which, in the most decided man- 
ner, he devoted himself and his substance, to the cause of Christ. 

In the year 248. just before the commencement of the bloody reign of 
Decius, he was elected bishop of Carthage. His first efforts in his new 
office were to restore the too long neglected discipline of the Church. 

Scarcely, however, had Cyprian entered upon these important services, 
before the flames of persecution burst forth, spreading terror and dismay 
on every side. Carthage soon became the scene of great distress, and 




years. 

The Church at Carthage* Buffered the most grievous calamities during 
his absence. Many were murdered, and many apostatized. From his 
retreat, however, Cyprian continued to send abroad epistles replete with 
prudent counsels and holy admonitions— warnjng the timid against aposta- 
cy, and encouraging the apprehended to meet the sufferings of imprison- 
ment, torture, and death, with Christian equanimity and fortitude. 

24. During the absence of Cyprian, an unhappy 
schism took place, both in the churches of Carthage 
and Rome, called " the Novation schism," caused by 
different views entertained about the propriety of re- 
admitting to communion, such as had. relapsed during the 
persecution. 
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The history of this business was this. Novatus, a presbyter of the 
Church at Carthage, a little before the retirement of Cyprian, had been 
charged with conduct unworthy his profession and office. The occurrence 
of the persecution, and the absence of Cyprian, prevented an examina- 
tion or his conduct, which would probably have issued in the censure of 
the Church. During the absence of Cyprian, Novatus succeeded in 
making a party, anoVvre*ularly proceeded to the appointment of Fortuna- 
tus, as bishop, to the exclusion of Cyprian. Dreading his approaching re- 
turn, Novatus crossed the sea, and fled to Rpme. Here pursuing similar 
measures of contest and division, he formed a party with Novation^ a 
presbyter of the Roman Church. 

Novatian, it appears, had embraced sentiments uncharitable towards 
those who had apostatized ; refusing to readmit such to fellowship, either 
upon recommendation, or unequivocal evidence of sincere repentance. 
With this rigid disciplinarian, the lax and unprincipled Novatus connected 
himselfj not caring how inconsistent he might appear, could he but suc- 
cessfully oppose Cyprian. 

At this time, Rome was without a bishop, and for months it had been 
unsafe to appoint any. But, at length, the Church, desirous of healing the 
schism evidently rising under Novatian, proceeded, with the assistance of 
the neighboring bishops, to the election of Cornelius to that office. About 
the same time the party of Novatian appointed Novatian himself to the 
same office, in opposition. 

Schism now existed in the two most flourishing Churches in Christen- 
dom—but upon principles the most discordant. At Carthage, discipline 
was too severe ; at Rome it was not severe enough. 

'At length, Cyprian returned from his exile ; soon after which, he caused 
Fortunatus and Novatian to be condemned as schismatics, and debarred 
them from the fellowship of the Church in general. In this, Cyprian is 
thought to have acted hastily, since, whatever was the character of For- 
tunatus and his party, Novatian is allowed by all to have been in doctrine 
correct. His only error seems to have been an excessive severity in re- 
spect to discipline, and permitting himself to be elected to an office already 
filled. 

The party of Fortunatus at Carthage soon dwindled into insignificance-; 
but the Novatians, under the title of Cat/tor*, which signifies pure* continued 
to exist and flourish tall the fifth century, in the greatest part of those pro- 
vinces, which hud received the Gospel, Novatian appears to have been a 
trood man, though suffered to advocate measures too severe. He sealed 
his faith. by martyrdom, in the persecution under Valerian. 

It may be added, respecting the Novatians, that in process of time they 
so softened the rigor of their master's doctrine, as to refuse absolution only. 
to the most scandalous offenders. 

25. In the year 251, Decius being slain, was suc- 
ceeded by Gajlus, who after allowing the Church a 
short calm, began to disturb its peace, though not to 
the extent of his pre4$£essorv The persecution, how- 
ever, was severe; and was borne by the Christians with 
more fortitude than it had been in the time of Decius. 
After a miserable reign of 18 months, Gallus was slain, 

and was succeeded by Valerian* 

4* 
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During the above persecution, Rome appears to hare been more par- 
ticularly the scene of trial. Cornelius, trie bishop of that city, was sent 
intdrbanishment, where he died. Lucius, his successor, shared the same 
fete, in respect to exile ; though permitted to return to Rome in the year 
252. Shortly after his return, he suffered death, and was succeeded by 
Stephen. 

Happily for the Church, Cyprian was spared yet a. little longer ; and 
although daily threatened with the fate of his contemporaries in office, he 
abatednoihing of his zeal and activity, in arming the minds of Christians 
against those discouragements which the existing persecution was calcu- 
lated to produce. 

26. On the- accession of Valerian, A. D. 253, the 
Church enjoyed a state of peace and refreshment for 
nearly four years ; the emperor appearing in respect to 
Christians, as a friend and protector ; but at the expi- 
ration of this period, his conduct was suddenly chang- 
ed, by means of the influence of his favorite, the hostile 
Macrianus, and a deadly persecution was commenced, 
which was continued for the space of three years. 
This is called the eighth persecution, 

The change which took place in Valerian, is a remarkable instance of 
the instability of human character. More than all his predecessors, he 
was disposed to shew kindness towards the Christians. They were al- 
lowed to be about his person, and to occupy departments of office, in his 
palace and court. Macrianus, who effected the change in the emperor's 
disposition, was a bigoted pagan, and a bitter enemy to the Christian faith. 
The persecution of its advocates was, therefore, an object of deep inte- 
rest to him, and in Valerian he found a compliance with his wishes, too 
ready for the peace of the Church. 

Cyprian who had escaped the two preceding persecutions, was made a 
victim in this. His persecution, however, was attended with cireumstan? 
ces of comparative lenity. He was seized by Paternus, the proconsul of 
Carthage, by whoso order he was banished to Curubis, a small town on 
the coast, over against Sicily, 50 miles from Carthage. Curubis was plea* 
santly situated, and the air salubrious. Here he remained eleven months ; 
daring which he was kindly treated by the inhabitants, and enjoyed the 
privilege of receiving repeated visits from his friends. From Curubis, he 
addressed many warm and affectionate letters to the suffering Churches, 
and their suffering pastors, 

In the year 259, Cyprian was permitted to return, and to take up his 
residence in a garden near his own city. But he was not long suffered to 
remain in peace ; for the orders of Valerian had been given that all minis- 
ters should be put to death. According to this order, Cyprian was seized, 
and received the crown of martyrdom. 

Preparatory to his death, he was conducted to a spapious plain, sur- 
rounded with trees. On his arrival at the spot, Cyprian with great com- 
posure took off his mantle, and fell on his knees. After having worship- 
ed, he laid aside his other garments, and bound a napkin over his eyes. 
His hands were then tied behind him. A sword severed his head from 
pis body, 
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Thus fell the martyr Cyprian ; a man, who, in this perilous era of the 
Church, sec an example of Christian patience, fortitude and heroism, which, 
had it been exhibited by a man of the world, would have rendered his 
name illustrious during the annals of time. 

27. From the accession of Gallienus, A. D. 260, the 
son and successor of Valerian, to the 18th year of 
Dioclesian, answering to the year 302, the history of 
the Church furnishes no materials of peculiar interest. 
With the exception of the short persecution under 
Aurelian, called the ninth persecution, the Church in 
general enjoyed an interval of peace. 

The termination of the persecution under Valerian, it is worthy of re- 
mark, was caused by an event which, in respect to that monarch, may be 
considered as a signal frown of Providence. During the irruption of some 
of the northern nations into the umpire, Valerian was taken prisoner by 
Sapor, king of Persia, who detained him during the remainder of his life. 
' To add to his humiliation, the king made him basely stoop, and set his 
foot upon him, when he mounted on horseback. At last, he ordered him 
to be nayed, and then rubbed with salt. 

In Gallienus, the Church found a friend and protector; for he not only 
stayed by his imperial edict^the persecution commenced by his father, but 
issued letters of license to the bishops to return from their dispersion, to 
the care of their respective pastoral charges. 

After a reign of 15 years, Gallienus was succeeded by Claudius, who 
in the short space of two years, was followed by Aurelian. This empe- 
ror for a time appeared friendly to the Christians ; but at length, through 
the influence of a restless pagan priesthood, he commenced the work of 
persecution. Happily, however, the measures wnich he was adopting, 
were prevented from being fully executed, by his death, A. D. 275. 

From this date { through the reign of Tacitus, Probus, Cams, and his 
two sons, the spirit of persecution was in a great degree dormant. 

28. Dioclesian was declared emperor in the year 284, 
and for 18 years, as already stated, was kindly disposed 
towards the Christians. The interval of rest, howev- 
er, which had been enjoyed from the accession of Gal- 
lienus (excepting the reign of Aurelian,) extended, as 
it now was for 18 years longer, was far from adding to 
the honor of the Church. At no period, since the 
days of the Apostles, had there been so general a de- 
Gay of vital godliness, as in this. Even in particular 
instances, we look in vain for the zeal and self-denial 
of more primitive times. 

Although Dioclesian appears not to have respected religion, himself, froth 
his wife and daughter cherished a secret regard for it. The eunuchs of his 
palace and the officers of state, with their families, were open in their pro? 
fpssions of attachment. Multitudes thronged the worship of God ; and, when- 
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at length the buildings appropriated to (hat purpose were insufficient, larger 
and more magnificent edifices were erected. 

x Were the kingdom of Christ of this world ; wore its strength and beauty 
to be measured by secular prosperity ; this might have been considered the 
era p/ its greatness. But the glory of the Church was passing away. 
During the whole of the third century, the work of God in purity and pow- 
er had been declining; and through the pacific part of Dioclesian 's reign, 
the great first out-pouring of the Spirit of God, which began on the day of 
Pentecost, appears to have nearly ceased. 

A principal cause of this sad declension, may be found in the connexion 
which was formed by the professors of religion, with the philosophy of the 
times. Outward peace and secular advantage completed the corruption. 
Discipline, which nad been too strict, softened into an unscriptural laxity. 
Ministers and people became jealous of one another ; and ambition and 
covetousness became ascendant in the Church. The worship of God was 
indeed generally observed ; nominal Christians continually increased ; but 
the spirit which had but a few years before so nobly and zealously influ- 
enced a Cyprian, a Dionysius, a Gregory; and which so strongly resem- 
bled the spirit of Apostolic times, was gone. Such having become the 
defiled and degenerated *tate of the Church; can it be thought strange 
that God should have suffered her, in order to parify and exalt her, again 
to walk amidst the fires of persecution ? 

29. In the year 286, Dioclesian, finding the charge 
of the whole empire too burdensome, associated with 
himself his friend Maximian ; and in 292 they took 
two colleagues, Galerius and Constantius, each bearing 
the title of Caesar. The empire was now divided into 
four parts, under, the government of two emperors, and 
two Casars, each being nominally supreme ; but in re- 
ality, under the direction of the superior talents of 
Dioclesian. 

30. Excepting Constantius, who was distinguished 
for a character mild and humane, these sovereigns are 
represented as " monsters of horrible ferocity ;" though 
in savageness Galerius seems to have excelled. To his 
more inordinate hatred of the Christians, and his influ- 
ence over the mind of Dioclesian, is attributed the 
tenth and last persecution ; which commenced about the 
year 303, and continued in some parts of the empife 
for the space of 10 years. Excepting in France, where 
Constantius ruled, the persecution pervaded the whole 
Roman empire, and in severity exceeded all that had 
gone before. 

This persecution was the last which the Church in general experienced. 
If we may credit the historians of the time, it was by far the most severe. 
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Monsieur Godcau, computes that in this tenth persecution, there were not 
less than seventeen thousand Christians put to death in the space of one 
month. And that "during the continuance of it in the province of Egypt 
alone, no less than one hundred and fifty thousand persons died by the vio- 
lence of their persecutors ; and five times that number through the fatigues 
of banishment, or in the public mines to which they were condemned." 
By means of this persecution, however, the Church was purified, and the 
word of God was revived ; and full proof was given of the power of tho 
Great Head of the Church to render ineffectual every weapon formed 
against her peace and salvation. 

* DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD HI. 

1. Clemens Romanus, a father of the Church, a 
companion of Paul, and bishop of Rome. 

2. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, and author of seven 
. epistles on religious subjects. 

3. Poly carp, bishop of Smyrna, author of an epistle 
to the Philippians. 

4. Justin Martyr, who, from being a neathen philos- 
opher, became a zealous supporter of Christianity, and 
wrote two admirable apologies for Christians. 

5. Irenmus, bishop of Lyons, disciple of Polycarp, 
and author of five books against the heresies of his 
times. 

6. Clemens- Alexandrinus, master of the Alexandrian 
school, and justly celebrated for the extent of his learn- 
ing, and the force of his genius, 

,7. Tertullian, the first Latin author in the Church, 
much distinguished for his learning, and admirable elo- 
cution in the Latin tongue. 

8. Origen, a presbyter and lecturer at Alexandria, 
distinguished for his great learning, and for the Heza- 
pla, a work which contained the Hebrew text of the 
Bible, and ill the Latin and Greek versions then in use, 
ranged in six columns. 

9. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, distinguished for 
his piety and eloquence, and for his zeal against the 

:" Novatian schism." 

10. Novatian, author of the " Novatian schism," 
which long afflicted the Churches, at Rome and Car* 
thage. 
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1. Clemens Roman**, was born at Rome ; but in what year is uncer- 
tain. He was the fellow laborer of Paul, and sustained the character of an 
apostolic nian. He became bishop of Rome, and was distinguished both 
as a minister, and a defender of the faith. There is nothing remaining of 
his works, ex repting an epistle addressed to the Corinthian Church. The 
epistle, next to holy writ, nas usually been esteemed one of the most valu- 
able monuments, which have come down to us from ecclesiastical antiquity. 
Clemens died at the advanced ase of one hundred. 

2. Ignatius, see Sec. 6. S. Polycarp, see Sec. 9. 

4. Justin Martyr, so called from his being a martyr, was born at Nea- 
polis, the ancient Sichera of Palestine, in the province of Samaria. His 
father being a Gentile Greek, brought him up in his own religion, and had 
him educated in all the Grecian learning and philosophy, to which he was 
greatly attached. 

Walking one day alone by the sea side, a grave and ancient person, of 
venerable aspect, met him, and-fell into conversation with him, on the com- 
parative excellence of philosophy and Christianity. From this conversa- 
tion, Justin was induced to examine into the merits of the latter, the result 
of which was his conversion, about the 16th year of the reign of Adrian. A. 
D.132. 

From this time, Justin employed his pen in defence of Christianity, and 
finally suffered in the cause. See Sec. 9» 

&. Iren&us, was undoubtedly by birth a Greek, and not improbably, born 
at, or near Smyrna. He was a disciple of the renowned Polycarp, and for 
nearly 40 years exhibited the meekness, humility, and courage of an Apos- 
tle. Before the martyrdom of Pothinas, he was elected bishop of Lyons, 
in which office he suffered much from enemies without, and heretics within. 
Against the lattor he employed his pen ; but of his works only five books 
have come down to us, and the greatest part of the original Greek is want- 
ing in these. He suffered martyrdom in the reign of Severus, during the 
the fifth persecution, about the year 202, or 203. See Sec. 12. 

6. Clemens Alexandrinus, so called to distinguish himfrom Clemens Ro- 
uianus, was born at Alexandria, and succeeded Pantenus as master of the 
school in that city, A. D. 191. He studied in -Greece, Asia, and Egypt; 
and became not only distinguished in a knowledge of polite literature and 
heathen learning, but for his exact and enlarged views of the Christian 
revelation. 

Of his works only three remain ; his Stromatee, or " Discourses abound- 
ing with miscellaneous matter;" an Exhortation to Pagans ; and his 
Padagogus, or K The Schoolmaster." History says nothing of his death ; 
but his memory appears to have been long highly revered at Alexandria. 

7. Tertullian was by birth a Carthaginian. He was at first a heathen, 
and pursued the profession of law, but afterwards embraced the Christian 
religion. He possessed great abilities and learning of all kinds, which he 
employed vigorously in the cause of Christianity ; and against heathens 
and heretics ; but towards the conclusion of his life be appears to have 
fallen into some errors himself. 

Both ancient and modern writers bear testimony to his abilities and 
learning. Eusebius says that he was one of the ablest Latin writers 
which had existed. He appears to have been a pious man, but his piety 
was- of a melancholy and austere cast. He was deficient in judgment, and 
prone' to credulity and superstition, which may perhaps serve to account 
for his departure from good principles, iu the latter part of his life. 
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8. Origen, is one of the most conspicuous characters, belonging to the 
aoe in which he Jived. He was born st Alexandria, in the year 185. In 
his youth, he saw his father beheaded for professing Christianity, and all 
the family estate confiscated. But Providence provided for him. A rich 
lady of Alexandria took him under her patronage. He applied himself to 
study, and soon acquired great stores of learning. 

On becoming master of- the Alexandrian school, multitudes crowded to 
hear him, and were impressed by his instructions. At the age of 45, he 
was ordained a priest, and delivered theological lectures in Palestine. In 
diligence and teaming, he seems to have surpassed alt his contemporaries. 
Of these, his Hegcapla, or work of six columns, is a memorial. 

The occasion of his preparing this stupendous work, was an objection, 
on the part of the Jews,, that they did no* agree with the Hebrew. Origcn 
undertook to reduce all the LaUn and Greek versions in use into a body 
with the Hebrew text, that they might be compared. He made six co- 
lumns : in the first, he placed the Hebrew, as the standard ; in the second, 
the Septuagiut, and then the other versions according to their dales — pas* 
sage against passage. The whole filled fifty large volumes. It was found 
fifty years after his death, in an obscure place, in the city of Tyre, and 
deposited in the public library. Tjw most of it was destroyed in the cap- 
ture of the city, A. D. 663. • 

As a theologian % we may not speak so highly of him. Unhappily, he 
introduced a mode of explaining Scripture, which did much injury to the 
Church. He supposed it was not to be explained in a literal, tut allego- 
rical manner ; that is, that the Scriptures had a hidden, or figurative 
sense. This sense he'endeavored to give, and often at the expense of truth. 

His method of explaining Scripture was long after followed by many in 
the Church and schools, and tended to obscure the evangelical doctrines 
of the Gospel. The errors of Origen were great. "He was a learned 
man, but a most unsafe guide. He introduced, it is- said, tho practice of 
selecting a single text as the subject of discourse. His death occurred 
about the year 254. According to some, he suffered martyrdom, during the 
reign of Decius. 

9. Cyprian, see Sec. 23, and onward. 
v 10. Novatiany see Sec. 24. 

period iy. 

The period of the decline of paganism will extend from 
the accession of Const antine, A. D. 306, to the estab- 
lishment of the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff 9 A. 
D. 606. 

1. In the year 306, Constantius Chlorus, who ad- 
ministered the government in the west, died at York, in 
Britain, and 7 was succeeded by his son Constantiae. 
His accession to the throne forms an important era in 
the history of the Church, as it was during his reign, 
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that Christianity was established by tha civil power, 
and consequently paganism began to decline. 

The father of Constantino had, for some time, been declining in health ; 
and finding his end approaching, wrote to Galerius to send him his son, at 
that time detained by the latter as a hostage. This request being refused, 
young Constantino, aware of the danger of his situation, resolved on flight. 
Accordingly, seizing a favorable opportunity, he fled from the court of Ga« 
lerius, and to prevent pursuit, is said to have killed all the post-horses oil 
his route. Soon after bis arrival at York, his father died, having nominat- 
ed his son to be his successor, an appointment which the army, without 
waiting to consult Galerius, gladly confirmed. 

2. The division of the empire, at this time, stood 
thus : the eastern department included Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, and Palestine, with very considerable ter- 
ritory on every side. The western department compris* 
ed part of Africa, Sicily, Italy, Spain, Gaul, Germany, 
and Britain. The former oj^hese divisions was govern- 
ed by Galerius, he having some time before obliged 
Dioclesian and Maximian to resign to him their share 
of the imperial dignity. To the western department 
Constantine succeeded, excepting Africa and Italy, 
which countries his father had voluntarily surrendered 
to Galerius. Of these, Severus, one of the Caesars of 
Galerius, had the charge; and Maximin, another Cae- 
sar, had the charge of Egypt, Palestine, and the more 
distant provinces of the east. 

3. Throughout the department of Constantine, the 
Church enjoyed great peace and prosperity ; but in that 
of Galerius, a persecuting spirit continued to prevail. 
Through the lenity of Severus, Africa and Italy enjoy- 
ed considerable repose. 

4. In the year 310, Galerius was reduced to the brink 
of the grave by a lingering- disease. Stung with the re- 
flection of his impious life, and wishing, perhaps, to 
make some atonement, for his wicked persecution of 
the Christians, he issued a general edict, making it un- 
lawful to persecute, and granting liberty of conscience 
to his subjects. 

The disease inflicted upon Galerius, like that of Herod, seems to havo 
come immediately from the hand of Gad, and to have been, as in the case 
of that wicked prince, an awful exhibition of divine wrath. Worms bred 
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in his frame, till even the bones and marrow became a mass of rottenness 
and putrefaction. In the midst of his tortures, as if to purchase relief, he 
promised that "He would rebuild the Churches he had demolished, and re- 
pair the mischief he had done the innocent Christians." "We permit 
them,* said he, in the edict which he published " freely to profess their pri- 
vate opinions, and to assemble in their conventicles, without fear of moles- 
tation ; provided always that they preserve a due respect to the establish- , 
ed laws and {government ; n and as if convinced that Christians alone had 
power with God, he added, "We hope that our indulgence will engage the 
Christians to offer up prayers to the Deity , whom they adore, for our 
safety and prosperity, for their own, and that of the republic." 

This important edict was issued, and set up at Nicomcdia, on the 13th 
April, 311 ; but the wretched Galerius died not long after its publication, 
under torment* the most excruciating. 

5. The edict of Galerius in favor of the Christians, 
was far from delivering them from the wrath of their 
enemies, especially in Syria and Egypt, being provinces 
under the superstitious and cruel + Maximin, he affected 
to adopt the more lenient measures of Galerius ; but 
soon commenced the erection of heathen temples, the 
establishment of heathen worship, and became a bitter 
persecutor of the Christians. 

6. On his death bed, Galerius had bequeathed the 
imperial diadem to Licinius, to the no small mortifica- 
tion of Maximin, who was expecting that honor him- 
self. In the year 313, the jealousy of these rivals broke 
out into open war, in which each contended for the so- 
vereignty of the east ; but victory, at length, decided 
in favor of Licinius. 

7. The result of this contest was exceedingly favor- 
able to the Church, for Maximin, finding himself de- 
ceived by a pagan oracle, which he had consulted be- 
fore the battle, and which had predicted his victory, re- 
solved upon the toleration of Christianity. His perse- 
cuting edicts were, therefore, countermanded; and 
others, as full and favorable as those of Constantine, 
were substituted. Thus Christianity was brought 
through this long and fearful struggle, and the follow- 
ers of Jesus were allowed to believe, and worship as 
they pleased. 

Notwithstanding this change in the policy of Maximin, in respect to* the 
toleration of Christianity, he had become too deeply laden with guilt to es- 
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cape the righteous judgment of Heaven. Like Galerius, an invisible pow- 
er smote him with a sore plague, which no skill could remove, and the tor- 
tures of which, no medicines could even alleviate. Eusebius represents 
the vehemence of his inward inflammation to have been so great, that his 
eves started from their sockets ; and yet still breathing, he confessed his 
sins, and called upon death to come and release him. He acknowledged 
that ho deserved what he suffered for his cruelty, and for the insults which 
he offered to the Savior. At length he expired, in an agony, which imagi- 
nation can scarcely conceive, having taken a quantity of poison to finish 
his hateful existence. 

" 8. Maxim in was succeeded at Rome by his son Max- 
entius, whose government becoming oppressive, the 
people applied to Constantine, to relieve them from his 
tyranny. Willing to crush a foe, whom he had reason 
to fear, Constantino marched into Italy, in the year 
311, at the head of an army of several thousands, where 
he obtained a signal victory over Maxentius, who, in his 
flight from the battle ground, fell into the Tiber, and 
was drownetl. 

Eusebius, who wrote the life of Constantine, has transmitted to us the 
following account of a very extraordinary occurrence, which the emperor 
related to this historian, and confirmed with an oath, as happening during his 
march into Italy. Being greatly oppressed with anxiety, as to the result of 
the enterprise nehad undertaken, and feeling the need of assistance from 
some superior power, in subduing Maxentius, he resolved, he said, to seek, 
the aid of some Deity, as that which alone could ensure him success. Being 
favorably impressed with the God of the Christians, he prayed to Him ; 
and in the course of the day, he was struck with the appearance of a 
cron in the heavens, exceeding bright, elevated above the sun, and bearing 
the inscription, " Conquer by this. For a time Constantine was per- 
plexed to conjecture the import of this vision; but, at night, Christ pre- 
sented himself to him, in his slumbers, and holding forth the sign which he 
had seen in the heaveus, directed him to take it as a pattern of a military 
standard, which he should carry into battle, as a certain protector. Ac- 
cordingly, Constantino ordered such a standard to be made, before which 
the enemy fled in every direction. On becoming master of Rome, he 
honored the cross, by putting a spear of that form into the hand of the 
statue, which was erected for him in that city.* 

9. On the defeat and death of Maxentius, the gov- 
ernment of the Roman world became divided between 
Constantine and Licinius, who immediately granted to 
Christians permission to live according to their laws 

* The story of the vision of the cross by Constantine, has been sua* 
pected by some writers to have been an artful contrivance of the emperor, 
to attach the Christian troops more firmly to his cause, and to animate his 
army in the ensuing battle. 
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and institutions; and in the year 313, by a formal edict 
drawn up at Milan, confirmed and extended these privi- 
leges. 

10. The concurrence of Licinius with Constantine 
in befriending the Christian cause, lasted but a few 
years. Becoming jealous of the increasing power of 
his rival with the Christians, 'Licinius turned his hand 
against them, and proceeded to persecute and distress 
them. In consequence of this attack upon them, Con- 
stantine declared war against him, which, in the year 
323, ended in his defeat and death. 

Licinius has by some been supposed to have been a Christian; bat 
with what propriety this opinion has been entertained, seems difficult to 
conceive. M The truth of tnc case," says Dr. Jortin, u seems to have been, 
that he pretended for some time to be a Christian, but never was so. He 
. was so ignorant, thai he could not even write his own name ; and so un- 
friendly to all learning, that he caUed it the pest and poison of the state." 

11. The death of Licinius happened in 323, at which 
time Constantine succeeded to the whole Roman em- 
pire, which, till now, had not been in subjection to one 
individual for many years. This event tended, in no 
small degree, to increase the strength, and add to the 
external prosperity of the Christian cause ; since Chris- 
tianity was now universally established ; no other reli" 
gion being tolerated throughout the bounds of the empire. 

Whether Constantine was sincerely attached to the gospel, or ever felt 
its sanctifying influences, may admit of doubt ; vet, it is certain, that he dis- 
played no small zeal in honoring and establishing it. By his order, the 
pagan temples were demolished, or converted into Christian Churches ;— 
the exercise of the old priesthood was forbidden, and the idols destroyed. 
Large and costly structures for Christian worship were raised ; and those 
already erected were enlarged and beautified. The Episcopacy was in- 
creasea, and honored with great favors, and enriched with vast endow- 
ments. The ritual received many additions ; the habiliments of the clergy' 
were pompous ; and the whole of the Christian service, at once, exhibited 
a scene of worldly grandeur and external parade. 

12. The ascendency thus given to Christianity over 
. paganism by Constantine, might lead us to expect a cor- 
responding degree of purity and piety, of meekness 
and humility, among the Churches of Christ. This 
was, however, far from being their happy state. As ex- 
ternal opposition ceased, internal disorders ensued. 
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From this time, we shall see a spirit of pride, of ava- 
rice, of ostentation, and domination, invading both the* 
officers and members of the Church ; we shall hear of 
schisms generated, heretical doctrines promulgated, and 
a foundation laid for an awful debasement and declen- 
sion of true religion, and for the exercise of that mon- 
strous power, which was afterwards assumed by the 
popes of Rome. 

During the past history of the Church, we have seen her making her 
way through seas and fires, through clouds and storms. And so long as a 
profession of religion was attended with danger — so long as the dungeon, 
the rack, or the faggot, was in prospect to the disciples of Jesus, their lives 
and conversation were pure and neavenly. The gospel was their only 
source of consolation, and they found it in every respect sufficient for all 
their wants. It taught them to expect to enter the kingdom of God, only 
u through much tribulation." * 

But now, when a profession of the gospel was no longer attended with 
danger,— when the Churches became liberally endowed, and the clerpy 
were loaded with honors, — humility, and self-denial and brotherly kind- 
ness, the prominent characteristics of the religion of Jesus, seem scarcely 
perceptible,. Every thing which was done, had a primary reference to 
show and sel&aggrandizement. The government of the Church was now 
modelled as far as possible, after the government of the state. The em- 
peror assumed the title of bishop ; and claimed the prerogative of regulating 
its external affairs ; and he and his successors convened councils, in which 
they presided, and determined all matters of discipline. 

The conduct of Constantine towards the pagans also merits censure, 
notwithstanding that his power was exercised in favor of Christianity. 
Instead of leaving every one to obey the dictates of his conscience, he pro- 
hibited by law the worship of idols, throughout the bounds of his empire. 
In this, He obviously transcended the authority vested in him as a civil 
ruler, it having been no more right for him to abolish the pagan religion, by 
the force of civil power, than it was for Dioclesian and Galerius, by the 
same power, to attempt to subvert Christianity. Well has it- been ob- 
served ; M Let the law of the land restrain vice and injustice of every kind, 
as ruinous to the peace and order of society, for this is its proper province ; 
but let it not tamper with religion, by attempting to enforce its exercises 
and duties." 

13. At this time commenced the controversy of the 
Donatists, the origin of which, according to Dr. Jortin, 
is to be traced to the persecution, A. D. 303. (Period 
II. Sec. 30,) during which, Christians were required to 
give up their sacred books. They who complied were 
called Traditores. Among those who were suspected 
of this fault, was Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, for 
which and other reasons, Don at us, a bishop of Numidia, 
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and his partizans, refused to hold communion with him. 
Thus began a separation which continued three hun- 
dred years, and overspread the provinces of Africa. 

^ The Donatists, after their party was formed, maintained that the sanc- 
tity of their bishops gave to their community alone, a full right lo be con* 
sidered as the true Church. Hence, they avoided all communication with 
other Churches. They also pronounced the sacred rites and institutions 
void of all virtue among those Christians, who were not precisely of their 
sentiments. They not only rebaptized those who joined their party from 
other Churches, but reordained those who already sustained the ministerial 
office. 

14. This controversy Constan tine took fruitless pains 
to settle, both by councils and hearings; but finding 
the Donatists refractory, he was provoked to banish 
some, and to put others to death. The banished, how- 
ever, were some time after recalled, and permitted to 
hold such opinions as they pleased. Under the succes- 
sors of Constantine, they experienced a variety of for- 
tune, for many years, until, at length, they dwindled 
away. 

The immediate cause of the above controversy, according to Dr. 
Mosheim, was this. Mensurius dying in the year 311, the Church at 
Carthage proceeded to the election of Caecilian, the deacon, and called 
the neighboring bishops to sanction their choice, in ordaining him to the 
office. 

This hasty procedure gave umbrage to Botrus and Celesius, both pres- 
byters of the same Church, who were aspirins to the same office ; and 
also t6 the Nuraidian bishops, who had before inis always been invited to 
be present, at the consecration of the bishops of Carthage. Hence assem- 
.bling themselves at Carthage, they summoned Caecihan before them, to 
answer lor his conduct. Among these bishops was Donatus of Casae- 
nigra? ; — a man said to be of an unhappy, schismatical temper ; after whom, 
on account of the distinguished part he took in the affair, the party was 
called. The result of this council was, that Caecilian was deposed, and 
Majorinus elected in his stead. This act divided the Church of Carthage 
into two parties, each of which was determined to abide by its own bishop. 
But the controversy was not confined to Carthage. In a short time it 
spread far and wide, not only throughout Numidia, but even throughout 
all the provinces of Jgfeica ; which entered so zealously into this ecclesias- 
tical war, -that in most cities there were two bishops, one at the head of the 
party of Caecilian, and the other acknowledged by the followers of Majo- 
rinus. 

At Jength, the Donatists laid their controversy before Constantine, who 
with several bishops, repeatedly examined the claims of the respective par- 
ties, and uniformly gave judgment in favor of Caecilian. This judgment 
was confirmed by the fimpefor at Milan, A. D. 316. But not contepted, 
they proceeded to such violent measures, that the Emperor deprived some 
of them of their Churches in Africa, banished several of (heir bishops, and 
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even put some of them to death. Hence arose violent commotions, which, 
as the sect was numerous and powerful, the Emperor attempted in various 
conciliatory ways to quiet ; but without effect. 

After the death of Constantine, his son Constans attempted to settle the 
difficulty, and to engage the Donatists to conclude a treaty of peace ; but 
all methods of reconciliation proved ineffectual. At length, in a battle 
fought at Bagnia, they were signally defeated ; from which time their cause, 
seemed to decline. In 362, the emperor Julian permitted those, who had 
before been exiled, to return,- upon which the party greatly revived. Iq 
877, Gratian deprived them of their Churches, and prohibited all assem? 
blies, both public and private. The sect, however, was stHHiucnerous, as, 
appears from the number of their Churches in Africa, which towards the, 
conclusion of this century, were served by no less than 400 bishops. ^ 
subsequent division among them, together with the writings t>f Augustine^ 
about the end of the century, caused the sect to decline. 

15. Soon after the commencement of the above conn 
trovecey of the Donatists, a controversy originated in 
the Church of Alexandria in Egypt, well known by the 
name of the " Arian Controversy" which was man age 4 
with so much violence, as at length to involve the whole 
Christian world. The author of this controversy was 
Arius, a presbyter of the Church, who maintained 
against Alexander the bishop, that the Son is totally 
and essentially distinct from the Father ; subordinate 
to him, not only in office, but in nature ; that since the 
Son was begotten, he had a beginning, and hence that 
there was a time, when he was not. 

The sentiments of the primitive Christians for the three 6rst centuries, 
in reference to the divinity of the Savior, historians tell us, were, generally- 
speaking, uniform; at least, there appears not to have been any public 
controversies toucning this leading article of the Christian faith. It was 
left for Arius to commence a dispute, which may be said to have involved 
the whole Christian world in a flame. For such a controversy, he was 
eminently qualified. To a restless spirit, he united great address, and 
deep skill in the logic of the times ;. at the same time he was distinguished 
for gravity of deportment, and irreproachable manners. 

The occasion of this dispute appears to have been simply this. Alex- 
ander, speaking upon the ^object of the Trinity, had affirmed that there 
was " a unity in the Trinity, and particularly that the Son was co-eternal, 
and con-substantial, and of the same dignity with the Father." To this 
language Arius objected, and argued that there was a time when the Son 
of God was not; that he was capable of virtue and of vice ; that he was 
a creature, and mutable as other creatures. 

16. These sentiments of Arius spreading abroad, 
were adopted by not a few, among whom were some, 
who were distinguished not only for their learning and 
genius, but for their rank and station. 
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17. Alexander, alarmed at the propagation of senti- 
ments in his view so unscriptural, remonstrated with 
Arius; and by conciliatory measures, attempted to re- 
store him to a more scriptural system. Finding his 
.efforts vain, and that Arius was still spreading his doc- 
trines abroad, he summoned a council consisting of 
pear a hundred bishops, by which Arius, and several of % 
Jiis partisans, were deposed and excommunicated. 

TJpon his excommunication, Arius retired to Palestine, whence he 
.Addressed letters to the most eminent men of those times ; in which he so 
dexterously managed his cause, as to induce many to secede to his party, 
.among whom was Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, a man greatly distin- 
guished in the Church for his influence and authority. 

18. The dispute still progressing, at length attracted 
£he attention of Constantine ; who, finding all efforts 
to reconcile Alexander and Arius fruitless, issued let- 
ters to the bishops of the several provinces of the em- 
pire, to assemble at Nice, in Bithynia, A. D. 325. In 
this council, consisting of 318 bishops, besides a multi- 
tude of presbyters, deacons, and others — the emperor 
himself presided. After a session of more than two 
months, Arius was deposed, excommunicated, and for- 
bidden to enter Alexandria. At the same time, was 
.adopted what is known by the name of the t( Nicene 
Creed," said to be the production of Athanasius, and 
which the emperor ordered should be subscribed by all, 
upon pain of banishment. 

The place in which the council assembled, was a large room in the pa- 
lace. Having taken their places, they continued standing, until the empe- 
ror, who was clad in an exceedingly splendid dress, made his appearance. 

When all, at length, were seated, says Eusebius, the patriarch of Antioch 
rose, and addressing the emperor, gave thanks to God on his account — con- 
gratulating the Church on its prosperous condition, brought about by his 
means 2 and particularly in the destruction of the idolatrous worship of 
Paganism. 

To these congratulations of the patriarch, the emperor replied 1 that he 
was happy at seeing them assembled, on an occasion so glorious as that of 
amicably settling their difficulties; which, he said, had given him more 
concern than all /his wars. He concluded by expressing an earnest wish, 
that they would as soon as possible reraovo every cause of dissension, and 
lay the foundation of a lasting peace. ' 

On concluding his address, a scene occurred, which presented to the 
emperor a most unpromising prospect. Instead of entering upon the dis- 
cussion of the business, for which they had becj^ convened, the bishops 
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began to complain to the emperor of each other, and to vindicate them- 
selves. Constantine listened to their mutual recriminations with great pa- 
tience ; and when, at his instance, their respective complaints were reduced 
-to writing, he threw all the billets unopened into the fire ; saying that it 
did not belong to him to decide the differences of Christian bishops, arid 
that the hearing of them .must be deferred till the day of judgment. 

After this, the council proceeded, in earnest, to the business of their 
meeting. Their discussions began June 19th, and continued to the 25th of 
August, when their decisions were published abroad. 

19. The principal persons who espoused. the cause 
of Arius in the council, were Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Theognis of Nice, and Maris of Calcedon ; the person 
who chiefly opposed him, and took the part of Alexan- 
der, was Athanasius, at that time only a deacon in the 
Church of Alexandria. 

20. This controversy was far from being settled, by 
the decision of the council of Nice. The doctrines of 
Arius had indeed been condemned ; he himself had 
been banished to Illyricum ; his followers been com- 
pelled to assent to the Nicene creed, and his writings 
proscribed ; yet his doctrines found adherents, and both 
he and his friends made vigorous efforts to regain their 
former rank and privileges. 

21. In the year 330, through the assistance of Con- 
stantia, the emperor's sister, the Arians succeeded in 
obtaining the recall of Arius, and the repeal of the laws 
against themselves. The emperor also recommended 
to Athanasius, who had succeeded Alexander, to receive 
Arius to his communion. But the inflexible Athanasius 
refused, and, not long after, was banished into Gaul. 

. The decision of the council of Nice met with Constantino's approbation, 
at the time. But, afterwards, he was induced to believe that Arius and 
his followers had been unjustly condemned. Hence, he issued his edict, 
revoking the sentence against nim, and repealing the severe laws which 
had been enacted against his party. 

22. At a subsequent date, doubts arising in the mind 
of Constantine as to Arius, he was induced to order the 
latter to Constantinople, and to require him to assent 
to the Nicene creed. This he readily did, and con* 
firmed his belief with an oath. 

The subscription to the Nicene creed, on the part of Arius, all credible 
testimony goes to show, to have been made with the most improper reser- 
vations. He assented to it, indeed, but explained it in a widely diftbrottt 
manner from the orthodox. 
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23. The apparent sincerity of Arius deceiving the 
emperor, Alexander of Constantinople was directed to 
receive him to communion. The day was fixed for his 
restoration ; but while he was on the way to the Church, 
Arius was suddenly seized with some disease of the 
bowels, and died, A. D. 336. 

On receiving the orders of Constantine to acknowledge Arius, Alexan- 
der, it is said, uetook himself to prayer. He fervently prayed that G>d 
would, in some way, prevent the return of a man to tj»e Church r whom ho 
could not but consider as a disturber of its peace, and hypocritical in his 
profession. The sudden and extraordinary manner in which Arius died, 
was no small mortification to his party, and the orthodox did not escape 
the imputation of having been accessary to it. 

24. In the year 337, Constantine died, having re- 
ceived baptism, during his sickness, at the hands of his 
favorite bishop, Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

The character of Constantine has been variously represented. His sin- 
cerity in espousing the Christian cause cannot reasonably be doubted ; but 
he seems to havo had very imperfect views of* the real nature of Chris- 
tianity ; and to have failed in adopting the best measures in propagating a 
cause, so different from this world, both in its nature and in its influence. 

^ 25. The state of religion at the death of Constantine 
was exceedingly low. The church was distracted with 
baneful divisions ; and a general struggle for power and 
wealth seemed to predominate. 

The establishment of Christianity bv Constantine, under Providence, 
was a glorious event for the Church. But in connecting.it with the aflkirs 
of the state, as he di<), he laid the foundation f>r the most grievous evils. 
The distinction tof rank and eminence among the clergy, could not fail to 
introduce Jealousy and rivalship. For a long period, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Rome, had ranked high, on account of the number of Christians in 
their several districts, and also foF that eminence of character, which had 
marked their bishops. But to these there was no prescribed authority in 
point of order or rank, till Constantine gave them a kind of supremacy over 
their brethren. To these three, he now added Constantinople. These 
four cities were converted into bishoprics, called metropolitan. In the 
course of the century, these metropolitans became patriarchs ; and, by 
and by, as we shall see, the bishop of Rome became pontiff or pope. 
Hence, may be traced the mariner in which the ministers of Christ became 
separated into the different orders of pontiffs, patriarchs, metropolitans, 
archbishops, and the like. Nor should it be forgotten, that for a time these 
Church officers were exalted, and appointed by the civil magistrate, with- 
out the concurrence of the people, till at length the bishop of Rome became 
lord of all. 

26. On the death of Constantine, the empire was 
distributed among his three sons ; but a quarrel soon 
after arising between the brothers, which terminating 
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fatally to two, Constant! us became sole monarch of the 
Roman empire, A. D. 353. 

27. In the year 356 died Anthony the hermit, who 
may be considered the father of that monastic life, for 
which several of the succeeding centuries were remark- 
ably distinguished. 

Seclusion from the world, and the practice of austerities, had been 
adopted by many of a romantic turn, in the former century ; (Per ..III. See, 
22.) but it was left to another, to set an example of self-denial, which the 
world had never before seen. Anthony was an illiterate youth of Alexan- 
dria. Happening, one day, to enter a church, he heard the words of our 
Lord to the young ruler ; ^ Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor." 
Considering this as a special call to himself, he distributed his property- 
deserted his family ana friends — took up his residence among the tombs, 
and in a ruined tower. Here, having practised self-denial for some time, 
he advanced three days journey into the desert, eastward of the Nile ; 
where, discovering a most lonely spot, he fixed his abode. 

His example and his lessons infected others, whose curiosity pursued 
him to the desert, and before he closed his life, which was prolonged to the 
term of one hundred and' five years, he beheld vast numbers imitating the 
example, which he had set them. From this time, monks multiplied incre- 
dibly, on the sands of Lybia, upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities 
of the Nile. Even to this day, the traveller may explore the ruins of fifty 
monasteries, which were planted to the south of Alexandria, by the disci- 
ples of Anthony. 

Influenced by the above example, a Syrian youth, whose name was 
Hilarion, fixed his dreary abode on a sandy beach, between the sea and a 
morass, about seven miles.from Gaza. The austere penance, in which he 
persisted for forty-eight years, diffused a similar enthusiasm ; and innu- 
merable monasteries were soon distributed over Palestine. 

IT the west, Martin of Tours, founded a monastery at Poietiers, and thus 
introduced monastic institutions into France. Such was the rapid increase 
of his disciples, that two thousand monks followed in his funeral procession. 
In other countries, they appear to have increased in the same proportion ; 
and the progress of monkery is said not to have been less rapid, or leas 
universal than that of Christianity. 

Nor was this kind of life confined to ntales. Females began, about the 
same time, to retire from the world, and to dedicate themselves to solitude 
and devotion. Nunneries were erected, and such as entered them, were 
heneeforth secluded from all worldly intercourse. They were neither al- 
lowed to go abroad, nor was any one permitted to see them Here, they 
served themselves, and made their own clothes, which.consisted of white 
and plain woolen dresses. The height of the cap was restricted to an 
inch and two lines. 

One of the most renowned examples of monkish penance upon record, 
is that of St. Simeon, a Syrian monk, who lived about the middle of the 
fifth century. For thirty-six years he lived on a pillar erected on the sum- 
mit of a mountain, in Syria, whence tie obtained the name of "Simoon the 
Stvlile." 

From this pillar, it is said, he never descended, unless to take possession 
of another, which he did four times, having in all occupied five of them* 
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On his last pillar, which was sixty feet high, and only three feet broad, he 
remained, according to report, fifteen years without intermission, summer 
and winter, day and night ; exposed to ajl the inclemencies of the seasons, 
and in a climate liable to great and sudden changes. 

We are informed that he always stood, the breadth of his pillar not per* 
milting him to lie down. He spent the day, till three in the afternoon, in 
meditation and prayer ; from that time till sunset he harangued the peo* 
pie, who flocked to him from all countries. Females were not permitted 
to approach him — not even his own mother, who is said, through grief and 
mortification, in being refused admittance, to have died Che third day after 
her arrival. 

Similar instances of extravagance and superstition in those times 
abounded. It is to be regretted that these extravagances) and this in* 
creasing fondness for seclusion, were so greatly extolled by the Fathers of 
the Catholic Church. __ Even Athanasius encouraged the institution of 
monkery. Basil terms' monkery " an angelical institution, a blessed and 
evangelical life, leading to the mansions of the Lord." Jerome declares 
" the societies of monks and nuns to be the very flower and most precious 
stone, among all the ornaments of the Church." Others were equally elo* 
quent in extolling the perfection of monkery, and commending the practice. 

The consequence of these praises, on the part of men so eminent in the 
Church, in relation to this kind of life, was, a rapid increase of both mon- 
asteries and monks. Even nobles, dukes, and princes, not only devoted 
immense treasures in founding and increasing these establishments ; but 
descended from their elevated stations, to immure themselves in these 
convents, for the purpose of communion with God. Thousands conse- 
crated their wealth to purchase the prayers of these devoted saints ; and 
even tyrants and worn out debauchees considered themselves secure of 
eternal glory, by devoting their fortunes to some monastic institution. 

The real history of these establishments, however, would disclose little 
in favor of religion. There were doubtless many who ripened within 
their walls for heavenly glory ; but there is reason to fear that very many, 
under the mask of superior piety, led lives of luxury, licentiousness and 
debauchery. 

These monastic institutions, however, served one good purpose, and 
that one was important. During the daik ages which succeeded, when 
* the light of science, throughout the world, was eclipsed by the barbarous 
incursions of the illiterate nations of the north, science and literature here 
found an asylum. Libraries were formed and carefully preserved, which, 
on the restoration of learning, were of great value to the world. 

The subsequent history of these establishments is interesting. In the 
sixth century, the extravagances of the monks, it was acknowledged, needed 
a check. This induced Benedict, a man distinguished for his piety, to 
institute a rule of discipline, by which a greater degree of order was intro- 
duced into the monasteries, and a wholesome restraint was laid upon the 
wild and extravagant conduct of their inmates. For a time, the Bgsjedic- 
tine order became extremely popular, and swallowed up all others ; but 
luxury and licentiousness gradually invaded even the convents of Bene- 
dict. 

During the ^eighth and ninth centuries, the monks rose to the highest 
veneration. Even princes sought admittance to their cloisters, and the 
wealth of the great was poured into their treasuries. In such estimation 
were the monks held, that they were selected to' occupy the highest offices 
of state. Abbots and monks filled the palaces of kings, and were even 
placed at the head of armies. 
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The tenth century gave rise to a new order in Prance, by the name of 
the congregation ofXlugni. For a season, the rules of reform which they 
adopted, and the sanctuy which they assumed, gave them a high name* 
But licentiousness and debauchery, the natural result of a life of ease and 
hixury, soon sunk them into utter contempt. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, flourished the orders of the 
Gisterians and Carthusians. The thirteenth gave birth to an order widerj 
different from any which before, existed. This was the order of Mendi- 
cants, instituted by Innocent III. They were taught to contemn wealth, 
and obtained their living only by charity. This order became extremely 
popular, and numbered its thousands, who were spread over all Europe. 

In the thirteenth century, from this order, under the auspices of Gregory, 
arose four others— the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, and 
the hermits of St. Augustine. The two first of these were much more 
respectable than the latter, and for three centuries governed the councils 
of Europe. They filled the most important offices in church and state, 
and gave to the papal power an influence and authority, scarcely* credible. 

28. Constantius being an Arian, favored that cause, 
from the time of his accession, at the death of Constan- 
tine, A. D. 337, to his own death, in the year 361. 
During this long reign, Arianism maintained the ascen- 
dency, while the friends of the opposite faith suffered 
the most bitter persecution. During the reign of this 
prince, Athanasius, who had been recalled from banish- 
ment, was again exiled, and again recalled ; but was 
obliged to secrete himself from his persecutors, with 
some monks, in a desert. 

The state of the Church at this time, was gloo my. The scriptures 
were no longer the sole standard of Christian faith. What was orthodox, 
and what was heterodox, was to be determined only by fathers ,and coun- 
cils. Ministers had departed from the simplicity of Christian doctrine and 
manners ; avarice and ambition ruled ; temporal grandeur, high preferment 
and large revenues, were the ruling passion. 

As either party gained the advantage, it treated the other with severity. 
The Arians, however, being generally in power, the orthodox experienced 
almost uninterrupted oppression. 

In 349, Constantius was influenced to recal Athanasius, and to restere 
him to his office at Alexandria. To his enemies, no measures could _ have 
been more undesirable ; and it was the signal to rise up against him, in 
bitter accusations. Athanasius was obliged to flee before the storm, and 
take shelter in the'obscurity of a desert. The blast fell upon the friends 
whoOTie had left behind ; some of whom were .banished ; some loaded with 
chains, and imprisoned ; and others scourged to death. 

In respect to the Arians, it is impossible, for a moment, to justify them. 
No circumstances can exist for measures so violent, as those which they 
adopted ; but then, let it be remembered, that the orthodox were not much 
less violent, when they possessed the power. Athanasius, who was at the 
head of the orthodox party, was a man of ardent temperament, and aspiring 
views. His speculative views of the doctrines of the Scriptures, appear in 
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general to have been correct ; but he cannot be exempted from the charge 
of sometimes oppressing his opponents, when he had the opportunity. 
~ It may be added in respect to the Arians, that, at length, divisions among 
them caused them to separate into numerous sects. Hence we read of 
serai-arians, aetians, etmomians, and many others ; of whom it is only no* 
cessary to say, that they assisted to distract the Christian world, while 
tbcy existed, and to show how discordant human beings may become. 

29. Constantius, dying in the year 361, was followed 
in the administration of affairs by his nephew Julian, 
commonly called the Apostate. This prince had been 
instructed in the principles of Christianity ; but having 
early imbibed a partiality for the pagan worship, that 
system was placed upon an equal footing with Chris- 
tianity, during his reign. 

On his accession, Julian immediately ordered such heathen temples as 
had been shut, to be opened; and many which had been demolished, to be 
rebuilt. The laws against idolatry were repealed; pagan priests were 
honored ; and pagan worship was favored. On the other hand, Christians 
became the objects of ridicule; their schools were closed ; their privileges 
abridged ; their clergy impoverished. Open persecution was indeed pro- 
hibited ; but, by every other means, were the followers of the Redeemer 
humbled and oppressed. Byway of reproach, Julian always called the 
Savior the Galilean. In a war with the Persians, he was mortally 
wounded, by a lance. As he was expiring, he is said to have filled his hand 
with blood, and indignantly casting it into the air, to have exclaimed, " O 
Galilean ! thou hast conquered. 

It was during the reign of this prince, and under hi.* auspices, that the 
Temple of Jerusalem was attempted to be rebuilt by the Jews, who from 
all the provinces of the empire repaired to the holy city. Great prepara- 
tions were made, and on the commencement of the work, spades and pick- 
axes of silver were provided; and the dirt and rubbish were transported in 
mantles of silk and purple. But an insulted Providence pettred its wrath 
upon this work of impiety ;—-the workmen were scorched by flames, which 
issued from the earth, and drove them from their mad design. 

30. About this time, may be noticed a decided in- 
crease of the power and influence of the Bishop of 
Rome, who was considered the first in rank, and dis- 
tinguished by a sort of pre-eminence over all other bi- 
shops. 

He surpassed all his brethren, in the magnificence and splendor of the 
Church, over which he presided; in the riches of his revenues and posses- 
sions ; in the number and variety of his ministers ; in his credit with the 
gjople ; and in his sumptuous and splendid manner of living. This led 
rsetextatus, an heathen, who was magistrate of the city, to say, M Make 
me bishop of Rome> and Vll be a Christian too!" 

Si. After a reign of twenty-two months, Julian was 
slain by the hand of a common soldier, and was sue- 

6 
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ceeded in the year 363, by Jovian, one of the officer* 
of his army. Under this prince, Christianity once more 
triumphed over paganism, and orthodoxy over Arian- 
ism. 

" Under his reign," says Gibbon, " Christianity obtained an easy and 
lasting victory.-- In many cities the heathen temples were shut, or entirely 
deserted. The edicts of Julian in favor of paganism were abolished ; and 
the system sunk irrecoverably in the dark." Jovian, however, declared his 
abhorrence of contention, and allowed such as pleased to exercise with 
freedom the ceremonies of the ancient worship. 

32. In the year 364, Jovian, having deceased, was 
succeeded by two brothers, Valentinian and Valens, of 
whom the former patronized the orthodox ; the latter, 
the Arians. In 375, Valentinian died ; upon which 
Valens, becoming sole monarch, was prevailed upon to 
persecute, with much cruelty, the orthodox party. 

Of these princes, Gibbon says, " that they invariably retained in their 
exalted station, the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life ; and under them the reign of the pleasures of a court,- 
never cost the people a blush or a sigh* Though illiterate themselves, 
they patronized learning ; they planned a course of instruction for every 
city in the empire, and handsomely endowed several academies. 17 

But in respect to religion, their conduct was far from being commend- 
able. Valens, particularly, persecuted all who differed from him. A sin- 
gle act will serve as an example of his cruelty. A company of eighty ec- 
clesiastics, who had refused to subscribe to the Arian faith, were ordered 
into banishment. Being placed on board a vessel, provided to carry them 
away, as they were sailing out of the harbor, the vessel was set on fire* 
and the whole company were left to be consumed. Cruelty like this- 
marked the whole 01 his reign. 

33. After a long life of labor and numerous suffer- 
ings, Athanasius died, in the year 373. 

Under the reign of Constamius, it has already been observed, Athana- 
sius was compelled to seek safety in retreat. During the reign of Julian, 
he once visited his people, but returned to his retreat. On the accession of 
Jovian, he again appeared at Alexandria, and by that prince was confirmed 
in his office. From this time to his death, little is recorded of him, which 
we need relate. He has left a character, high in point of purity of inten- 
tion, but in his encouragement of monkish superstition, he cannot be com- 
mended. 

34. After a reign of fourteen years, Valens lost his 
life in a battle with the Goths, A. D. 378, and was sue* 
ceeded by Gratian, the son of Valentinian. Soon after 
his accession, he associated the great Theodosius with 
him in the government. Both these emperors espoused 
the cause of Christianity against paganism, and ortho- 
doxy against Arianism. 
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The measures adopted by Theodosius were such as to drive Arians 
from their churches, and subject them to many grievous calamities. Mis- 
taking the spirit of the Gospel, he attempted to enforce its reception by the 
arm of power, rather than by the voice of reason. 

35. In the year 383, Theodosius summoned a coun- 
cil at Constantinople, consisting of nearly two hundred 
bishops, with a design to confirm the Nicene creed. 

This council accordingly decreed that the Nicene creed should be the 
standard of orthodoxy, and that all heresies should be condemned. In 
accordance with this decision, the emperor soon after issued two edicts, 
by both of which the holding of meetings either public or private was for- 
bidden to all heretics, under the severest penalties. 

In the year 390, he issued a still severer edict ; aimed as a death blow 
to paganism. According to this edict, all his subjects were prohibited to 
worship any inanimate idol, by the sacrifice of any victim, on pain of death. 

This edict was so rigidly enforced, that paganism declined apace. M So 
rapid and yet so gentle was the fall of it," says Gibbon, * that only twenty- 
eight years after the death of Theodosius, the faint and minute vestiges 
were no longer visible to the eye of the legislator." 

36. We must here anticipate a few years, and speak 
of Pelagianism, which began to be propagated about 
the year 404,405. The author of this system, was 
one Pelagius, a Briton, from whom it received its name. 
Its grand feature was a denial of the depravity of the 
human heart, vor the necessity of the influences of the 
Spirit, in man's regeneration. 

Besides these opinions, Pelagius maintained, that the human will is as 
much inclined to good as to evil, and that good works constitute the mer- 
itorious cause of salvation. 

Pelagius was considerably advanced in .years, before he began to pro- 
pagate his opinions. His first attempt was made at Rome, but meeting 
with opposition, he removed to Carthage, in Africa, where he openly raised 
his standard. He was a man of irreproachable morals, and of deep subtilty. 
These circumstances gave' him great influence, especially among the young 
and inexperienced, in the propagation of his system, lie was assisted by 
one Caelestius, an Irish monk. 

For a time, the success of Pelagius was great. But the system found a 
powerful opponent, in the famous Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in Africa. 
This father opposed, in a manner the most satisfactory, the unscriptural cha- 
racter of the system, and the direct tendency of it to subvert the grand 
doctrines of the Gospel, and to render the cross of Christ of no effect. 
The controversy, however, for a time distracted the Christian world. 
Council after council assembled, and the most opposite decrees were pass- 
ed at different times in relation to the system of Pelagius. In the year 
412, Celestius was condemned as a heretic ; this was followed m 420, by 
& condemnation of the system on the part of the emperor, and Pelagiahism 
was suppressed throughout the empire. 

In the year 431, Pelagianism was again brought forward, in an altered 
and softened for A, by John Casston, a monk, of Marseilles. To this latter 
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system was given the name of Semi-Pelagianism. It consisted in an at- 
tempt to pursue a middle course between the doctrines of Pelagius and 
Augustine. It is necessary, however, only to add, that the system thus 
new modeled, was again attacked by Augustine, assisted by Hilary, a dis- 
tinguished priest, and Prosper, a layman ; and by these champions, its in- 
consistencies and anti-scriptural character were sufficiently exposed. 

37. The emperor Theodosius died in the year 395, and 
was succeeded by his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, 
the former of whom presided at Constantinople, as em- 
peror of the east ; the latter chose Ravenna as the seat 
of his court, in preference to Rome, and presided over ' 
the west. 

Of the state of the Church, during the reign of these two emperors, and, 
for a long period following, we have nothing pleasant to record. Honorius, 
following the steps of his father, protected the external state of the Church, 
and did something towards extirpating the remains of idolatry and support- 
ing orthodoxy in opposition to existing heresies. But a great increase of 
superstition, polemical sublilty and monasticism marked these times, both 
in the east and west. A constant struggle existed among the clergy for 
dignity, power and wealth, and great exertions were put forth to maintain 
the supremacy of the Catholic Uhurch. 

38. Some time~~previous to this date, but now more 
particularly, important changes began to take place in 
the Roman empire, which considerably affected the 
visible kingdom of the Redeemer. These changes were 
caused by numerous barbarous tribes, inhabiting the 
north of Europe, who attacking the Roman empire, in 
a course of years reduced it to a state of complete sub- 
jection, and divided its various provinces into several 
distinct governments and kingdoms. 

These tribes consisted of the Goths, Huns, Franks, Alans, Suevi, Vandals, 
and various others. They were extremely barbarous and illiterate, at the 
same time powerful and warlike. The incursions of these tribes into the 
empire, was at a time when it was least able to make effectual resistance. 
Both Honorius and Arcadius were weak princes. The Roman character 
was greatly sunk. Their lofty and daring spirit was gone. The empire 
had j for years groaned under its unwieldy bulk ; and only by the most 
vigorous efforts had it been kept from crumbling to ruins. With Theodo- 
sius, expired the last of the successors of Augustus and Cons tan tine, who 
appeared in the field of battle at the head of their armies, and whose 
authority was acknowledged throughout the empire. Such being the state 
of things, it is not strange that the northern tribes should have seized the 
opportunity to invade the empire; nor that their effort at subjugation 
should have been crowned with success. Still less singular is it, that the 
Church of Christ should have suffered in a corresponding degree. 

39. In the year 410, the imperial city of Rome was 
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besieged and taken by Alaric, king of the Goths, who 
delivered it over to the licentious fury of his army. A 
scene of horror ensued, which is scarcely paralleled in 
the history of war. The plunder of the city was accom- 
plished in six days ;' the streets were deluged with the 
blood of murdered citizens, and some of the noblest 
edifices were razed to their foundation. 

The city of Rome was at this time an object of admiration. Its inhabi- 
tants were estimated at twelve hundred thousand. Its houses were but 
little short of fifty thousand; seventeen hundred and eighty of which were 
similar in grandeur and extent to the palaces of princes. Every thing 
bespoke wealth and luxury. The market, the race courses, the temples, 
the fountains, the porticos, the shady groves, unitedly combined to add sur- 
passing splendor to the spot. 

Two years before the surrender of the city, Alaric had laid siege to it, and 
had received from the proud and insolent Romans, as the price of his retreat 
from the walls, five thousand pounds of gold, thirty thousand pounds of 
silver, and an incredible quantity of other valuable articles. 

In the following year, he again appeared before the city ; and took pos- 
session of the port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous works 
of Roman magnificence. He had demanded the surrender of the city, and 
was only prevented from razing it to its foundation, by the consent of the 
senate to remove the unworthy Honorius irom the throne of the Csears, 
and to place Attalus, the tool of the Gothic conqueror, in his place. 

But the doom of the city was not far distant. In 410, Alaric once more 
appeared under the walls of the capital. Through the treachery of the 
Roma#guard, one of the gales was silently opened, and the inhabitants 
were awakened at midnight, by the sound of the Gothic trumpet. Alaric 
and his bands entered in triumph, and spread desolation through the streets. 
Thus, this proud city, which had subdued a great part of the world ; which, 
during a period of 619 years, had never been violated by the presence of 
a foreign enemy, was itself called to surrender to the arms of a rude and 
revengeful Goth. 

40. From this period, the barbarians continued 
their ravages, until 476, which is commonly assigned as 
marking the total extinction of the western part of the 
Roman empire. Of the tribes, which had been acces- 
sary to this result, the Visigoths took possession of 
Spain; the Franks of Gaul; the Saxons of England; 
the Huns of Pannonia ; the Ostrogoths of Italy, and 
the adjacent provinces. 

These conquests effected an almost entire change in the state of Europe. 
Jfew governments, laws, languages ; new manners, customs, dresses ; new 
names and countries prevailed. It is doubtless to be lamented, that this 
revolution was the work of nations so little enlightened by science, or 
polished by civilization ; for the laws of the Romans, imperfect as they - 
were, were the best whiclThuman wisdom had devised ; and in arts they 
far surpassed the nations to which they now became subjected. 

6* 
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41. Although the barbarians were idolaters, yet upon 
the conquest of the Roman empire, they generally, 
though at different periods, conformed themselves to 
the religious institutions of the nations among whom 
they settled. They generally adopted the Arian system, 
and hence the advocates of the Nicene creed met with 
bitter persecution. 

It has already been observed that religion, in its established form, was 
at this time but little removed from the superstition and idolatry of the an- 
cient heathen. There were, indeed, pious individuals— some who main- 
tained the primitive faith and manners — but the mass of professors, and 
even of the clergy, had shamefully departed from the spirit of the Gospel. 

To nothing, but the controlling Providence of God, can we attribute die 
condescension of these barbarous tribes to renounce idolatry, and become 
nominal Christians. Had they pleased, it would seem that they might 
easily have exterminated Christianity from the earth. But Divine Provi- 
dence saw fit to order otherwise ; and though for years, as nations^ they 
were scarcely to be accounted Christian ; the religion which they adopted, 
at length softened their manners, and refined their morals. 

42. Of the kingdoms into which the Roman empire 
was divided, that of the Franks in Gaul was one. Of 
this nation, Clovis was king. In the year 496, he was 
converted to Christianity ; and, together !with three thou- 
sand of his army, was baptized at Rheims, and received 
into the Church. * 

The wife of Clovis was Clotilda, a niece of the king of Burgundy. 
The Burgundians had already embraced Christianity ; and although they 

Erofessed the Arian faith, Clotilda was attached to the Nicene creed, 
he had labored to convert her husband to Christianity, but without suc- 
cess. During a battle, which he fought with the Alemans, finding the 
Franks giving ground, and victory crowning the standard of his foes ; he 
implored, it is said, the assistance of Christ ; and solemnly engaged to wor- 
ship him as God, if he rendered him victorious over his enemies. 

The battle now went on, and Clovis was conqueror. Faithful to his 
promise, he was baptized at Rheims, the year after. The real conversion 
of Clovis has little credit attached to it ; but his external reformation 
served to comfort the friends of religion, and particularly the advocates of 
the Nicene creed. The conversion of Clovis, it maybe added, is con- 
sidered by^e learned as the origin of the title of Most Christian Majesty t 
which has so long been adopted by the kings of France. 

43. The year 432 was distinguished for the success- 
ful introduction of Christianity into Ireland by Patrick ; 
who, on account of his labors in that country, has been 
deservedly entitled " the apostle of the Irish, and the 
father of the Hibernian Church." 

Efforts had previously been made to diffuse the light of Christianity 
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among the Irish, under the auspices of Celcstius, bishop of Rome. He 
had employed Palladius for that purpose ; but his mission appears to have 
been attended with little success. Patrick succeeded Palladius in his la- 
bors. The former was a Scot by birth, but being taken prisoner, in a war 
in which the British isles were involved, he was. carried to Ireland, where 
he devoted himself with much zeal to the conversion of the people. He 
founded the archbishopric of Armagh. He died at an advanced age in 
the year 480* , 

44. Under the auspices of Gregory the Great, the 
Roman pontiff, Christianity was introduced into Eng- 
land, in the year 497; at which time Austin, with 40 
monks, was sent into that country, and began the con- 
version of the inhabitants. 

The knowledge of Christianity existed at this time in England, and ap- 
pears to hara been introduced about the time of the Apostles. But at no 
period couUrit be said that the country was Christian. The light of Chris- 
tianity here and there, in some confined circles, shot through the surround- 
ing darkness ; but it was only sufficient to show how thick that darkness was. 
Indeed, Christianity appears to have been nearly exterminated by the Sax- 
ons, Angles, and other tribes, who conquered the country. The idolatries 
of these tribes reigned through the country for the space of 150 years ; and 
to such gods as the Sun, Moon, Thuth, Odin, Thor,Frigga, and Surtur,from 
which the English derived their names of' the week, their homage was 
paid. 

The honor of breaking up this established idolatry, and of spreading the 
Gospel in England, was reserved for Austin, under the patronage of u re- 
gory. Gregory, previously to his election to the pontificate, was one day 
walking in the market place at Rome, and seeing several youth of hand- 
some appearance exposed to sale, he inquired whence they wero? Being 
informed that they were pagans from Britain, his pity was greatly extfted. 

Soon after, he offered himself to the ruling bishop, and requested to bo 
sent as a missionary to the island ; but his request was denied. On his 
election to the see of Rome, he remembered his former interest in Britain, 
and soon after sent Austin, with a company of monks, toconvert the na- 
tion. 

Providence smiled upon the attempt. Ethelbert was at this time king 
of Kent, by. whose queen Bertha, a pious descendant of the house of Clo- 
vis, the missionaries were kindly received- The king soon became a con- 
vert, and a few years after this event, the people were generally, at least 
nominal Christians. 

45. Notice has already been taken (Sec. 30,) of the 
gradual increase of the influence and authority of the 
Bishop of Rome over all his brethren. But it was re- 
served to the year 6D6 to complete the triumphs of the 
Roman Pontiff, and to place him at the head of the Ec- 
clesiastical world. At this time, the emperor Phocas 
♦conferred on Boniface III., the successor of Gregory the 
Great, the title of universal bishop. 
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As early as 588, John, of Constantinople, called the Faster, assumed the 
title of Universal Bishop ; and the title was confirmed by a council, at that 
time in session, in that city. The successor of John assumed the same 

Sroud title. Gregory the great, contemporaneous with the successor of 
ohn, took great umbrage at the boldness of the bishop of Constantinople, 
in assuming a title, which in point of precedence belonged to the bishop of 
Rome ; but which his conscience would not permit him to take. Grogory 
died in the year 604, and was succeeded by Boniface III. This latter pre- 
late had no scruple in accepting the title ; nay he sought it of the emperor 
Phocas, with the privilege of transmitting it to his successors. The pro- 
fligate emperor, to gratify the inordinate ambition of this court-sycophant, 
deprived the bishop of Constantinople of the title, and conferred it upon 
Boniface ; at the same time declaring the Church of Rome to be the 
head of all other Churches. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD IV. 

1. Donatus, a bishop of Numidia, author of the 
schism of the Donatists. 

2. Lactantius, the most eloquent Latin writer in the 
4th century ; he exposed the absurdity of the pagan su- 
perstitions. 

3. Eusebius Pamphilius, bishop of Cesarea, author 
of an ecclesiastical history, and a life of Constantine. 

4. Arius, a presbyter in the church of Alexandria ; 
author of the " Arian Controversy." 

£. Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, the firm and 
powerful opponent of Arianism. 

6. Anthony, the hermit, considered the father of the 
monastic institutions, 

7. Basil, surnamed the Great, bishop of Cesarea, an 
eminent controversialist. 

8. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, a Latin writer, distin- 
guished for writing 12 books in support of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

9. Ambrose, bishop of Milap, a man of extensive 
learning, and distinguished for his zeal in the cause of 
Christianity. 

10. Jerome, a monk of Palestine, author of a trans- 
lation of the Bible, known by the name of the " Latin 
Vulgate." - 

1 J. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, who, by 
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his writings and example, became one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the Christian Church. 

12. John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople, one 
of the most able and eloquent preachers that have adorn- 
ed the Church. 

13. Pelagius, a Briton, author of " Pelagianisra." 

1. Zkmatus, Sec 13. 

2. Lactanti**, is said to have been born in Africa, or, according to oth- 
ers, in Italy. He studied rhetoric in Africa with so much reputation^ that 
Constantino appointed him tutor to his son Crtspus. This brought him to 
court ,* but even here he often suffered for the necessaries of life. He was 
the most eloquent of all the Latin ecclesiastical writers. His style so near- 
ly resembled that of Cicero, that he is generally distinguished by the tide 
of u the Christian Cicero." His " Divine Institutions," composed about the 
year 320, in defence of Christianity, is the principal work, which has been 
transmitted to us. 

3. Ensebiut Pamphilius was born in Palestine, about the year 267, 
where ha was educated. Near the year 313, he was elected bishop of 
Caesarea. He bore a considerable share in the contest relating to Arius, 
whose cause he at first defended, under a persuasion that he was perse- 
cuted. im 

He was honored with very particular marks of Cons tan tipe's esteem ; 
often receiving letters from the emperor, and being frequently invited to his 
table. He wrote several important works, among wnich was an Eccle- 
siastical History, from the commencement of the Christian era to the death 
ofLicinius, A. D.323. 

Eusebius died in the year 338 or 340 ; leaving behind him a high repu- 
tation lor learning. There were none among the Greek writers who had 
read so much ; but he never applied himself to the polishing of his works, 
and was very negligent $[ his diction. 

4. Arius i Sec. 15, and onward. < 

5. Athanasius was born at Alexandria, of heathen parents ; but wu 
early taken under the patronage of Alexander, bishop of mat city, by whom 
he was liberally educated, and afterwards ordained a deacon. When 
Alexander attended the council «f Nice, he took Athanasius with him, 
where he distinguished himself as an able opponent of Arius and his doc- 
trines. On the death of his patron, A. D. 326, he was appointed to fill his 
place, at the early age of 28 years. 

Anus being persuaded to subscribe to the Nicene creed, Athanasius was 
required by the emperor to readmit him to communion : but resolutely re- 
fusing, he was banished into France. A variety of fortune from this time 
followed him, being recalled and again exiled. Athanasius, however, at 
length died in peace, in the year S73, having been bishop 46 years. See 
Sec. 19, 21, 28. 

6. Anthony, Sec. 47. 

7. Basil was born at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, in the year 226. He re* 
ceived the rudiments of his education under his rather, and afterwards stu- 
died at Antioch, Constantinople and Athens. His improvement in all kinds 
of learning was exceedingly rapid. For a time, after his conversion, he 
sought seclusion, where he omployed himself chiefly in devotional exer- 
cises* 
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On the death of Eusebius, bishop of Cssarea, in S70, he was chosen to 
fill his place. In this situation, he suffered many evils from enemies, es- 

J racially from the advocates of Arianism; but he was greatly distinguished 
or his patience, meekness and piety. At his death, so much was he val- 
ued by his flock, that they crowded about his. house, with many expres- 
sions of sorrow. He breathed his last A. D. 379, with the pious ejaculation 
— " Into thy hands, I commit my spirit." • 

8. Hilary was a native of Porctiers, in France, though the time of his 
birth is uncertain. He was converted to Christianity Tate in life, and in 
the year 355 was made bishop of his native town. He was distinguished 
for his attachment to the Gospel in its simplicity, and shewed himself to-be 
a man of penetration and genius. He openly enlisted himself against the 
Arians ; but,-through their address, the emperor Constantine was persuad- 
ed to banish him to Phrygia, where he resided several years ; during which 
time he composed his twelve books on the Trinity, which have been much 
admired by Trinitarians. He was afterwards restored to liberty; and 
such was his influence and endeavors, that it was said that France was 
freed from Arianism by Hilary alone. Hisfleath occurred in 367. 

9. Ambrose was born in Gaul, about the year 333. A singular story, 
though probably untrue, is told of him; viz. that while he was ah infant, 



lying in his cradle, a swarm of bees came and settled upon his mouth. 

From this, it was superstitiously presaged, that he woul 

for his eloquence. He proved to be thus distinguished, and was appoint- 



would be distinguished 



ed governor of several provinces. He settled at Milan. In the year 374, 
the bishop of that place dying, a great contest arose between the Catholics 
and Arians, concerning his successor. Ambrose thought it his duty, as 
governor, to go to the 1 church, in order to compose the tumult. On ad* 
dressing the multitude, they with one voice exclaimed " Let Ambrose be 
bishop. 

Thus forced to yield to the wishes of the people, he was baptized and 
ordained. He died at Milan, in the year 397, leaving behind him several 
works on religious subjects. As a writer, he wastconcise, and full of turns 
of wit; his terms are well chosen, his expressions noble, and he diversifies 
his subject with great copiousness of thought and language. Yet he was 
wanting in accuracy and order. The hymn tt Te Deumf is attributed to 
him. 

10. Jerome was born of Christian parents at Strido, near Pannonia. 
His father, who was a man of rank, took the greatest care of his education, 
and furnished him with every facility for the acquisition of learning. Be- 
ing placed at Rome, he had masters in rhetoric, Hebrew, and in divinity, 
who conducted him through all parts of learning, sacred and profane. 

/Having finished his education, he spent some time in traveling ; and, at 
length, penetrated into Syria, where finding a place of seclusion, congenial 
to his wishes, he devoted four years to the critical study of the Scrip- 
lures. 

His health becoming impaired, he left his retirement, visiting Constanti- 
nople, and afterwards Rome ; at which latter place he composed several 
works. In 385, he determined to retire from the world, and persuaded 
several persons to accompany him to the east. At length, he settled at 
Bethlehem, a town near Jerusalem, where he continued to live m a 
monastery till his death, in 420, having attained to the uncommon age 
of 90. 

The waitings of Jerome were voluminous. He translated the whole 
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fiible into Latin, which was afterwards exclusively adopted by the Roman 
church. By hit writings, he contributed to the growth of superstition', 
yet of all the Latin fathers, he was the most able in unfolding the Scrip- 
tures. 

11. Auguttine was born in Africa, in the year 354. His parentage 
was humble, but his mother was distinguished for her exemplary virtue. 
His father, designing him for some of the learned professions, plared him 
at school ; but such was his vicious make, that ne neglected study for 
gaming and public shows, and invented a thousand false glories to escape 
the rod, with which he was, however, severely chastised. 

His father, sometime after, sent him to Carthage, to pursue his studies. 
Here, he acquired a taste for reading, and especially for rhetoric* in which 
latter accomplishment he soon became distinguished ; and, on his return 
to his native place, gave lectures on that subject, with high reputation. 
But he had now become a heretic, and continued to follow his vicious 
course of life. 

Some time after, he left home with a determination to visit Rome. The 
prayers of a pious mother followed him, although he had left her whhout 
acquainting net with his design. Qn his arrival at Milan, he visited Am* 
brose, and attended his preaching. The sermons of this pious man made 
a deep impression upon his mind, and he became a' Catholic in. 384. 

His real conversion occurred not long after ; and he became one of the 
most sincere and ardent Christians of liis time. In 891, he was elected 
bishop of Hippo. F*rom this date, he set himself for the defence of the 
gospel, and became the admiration of the Christian world. From his writ- 
ings was formed -a body of theology, which for centuries after, was the 
guide of those who desired to shun the errors of popery, and walk in the 
Irutb. His death occurred in the year 430, at the age of 76. 

12. John Chrytottom was born at Antioch, of a noble family, about the 
year 354% His education was entrusted to the care of his mother* who 
strictly attended to it, and while yet quite young, he was disposed to favof 
Christianity. 

At an early age, he formed the resolution of adopting a monastic life ; 
end in the year 374, he betook himself to the neighboring mountains, where 
he lived four years, with an ancient hermit ; after which he retired to a 
still more secluded place, where be spent two years more in a cave ; till, 
at length, worn out with watchings, tastings, and other severities, he was 
forced to returp to Antioch. 

Sometime after, such was his reputation, that he was called to preside 
As bishop at Constantinople ; he began immediately to attempt a reforma- 
tion in his diocese. This gave great displeasure to the clergy, and the 
more wealthy part of the community, through wjiose influence Chrysos- 
tom was seized, by order of the emperor, and exiled to a port on tbe Black 
Sea. But such was the tumult excited by this measure, that ibe emperor 
judged it advisable to recall him, and restore him to his bishopric. 

No sooner, however, was Chrysostooi once mora established in his 
office, than his customary zeal began to display itself, of which his ene- 
mies taking advantage, again procured his banishment to Cucusus, a wild 
and inhospitable place in Armenia. And not yet satisfied, some time 
after, they prevailed upon the emperor to send him to Pictyus, a more 
distant region on the borders of the Black Sea. 

On his way to this latter place, from the fatigue of travelling, and the 
hard usage he met with from tbe soldiers, he fell into a violent fever, and 
died in a few hours. Hi.s death occurred in the year 407. 
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» * 

Cbrysostom was one of the ablest preachers, that have adorned the 
Christian Church. To strong powers of mind, and a lively imagination, 
he added fine powers of elocution, and hence commanded immense audi- 
ences. He was an able commentator on Paul's epistles. He was con- 
stitutionally ardent ; prompted by a zeal, which perhaps was not suffi- 
ciently guided by judgment, he met with bitter persecution, which brought 
him to his grave. 

13. Pelagius. Sec. 36. 

PERIOD V. 

The period of the rise of the Mahometan imposture will 
extend from the establishment of the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs, A. D. 606, to the first crusade, 
A. D. 1095. 

1. The establishment of the supremacy of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, in the year 606, with an account of which ' 
our last period concluded, forms an important era in 
the history of the Church ; and indeed of the world ; 
as it laid the foundation/ of a power, which in its exer- 
cise was more commanding, and more extensive, than 
any temporal prince ever enjoyed. 

For the space of five centuries, this power was gradually rising to the 
point, at which we now contemplate it. In the time of Constantino, as 
already noticed, (Period 4, Sec. 25,) the bishops of Rome, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Constantinople, were by Constantino placed at the head of 
&M their brethren. At a later period, (Sec. 90,) this pre-eminence cen- 
tered chiefly in the bishop of Rome, although the point was warmly con- 
tested by the bishop of Constantinople. At length, however, (Sec. 4£k) 
the Roman pontiff* accomplished his purpose, and at the hands of Phocas, 
received the title of universal bishop. 

This is the date of the establishment of the papal power. But this was 
not the period of its full growth. From this time, this power continued 
to acquire- strength, and to extend its influence, until, in temporal domin- 
ion, the pope of Rome held an enviable rank among the potentates of 
die earth ; and as a spiritual power, received the homage of nearly the 
whole world. 

The rise of such a power was the subject of prophecy, centuries before. 
Daniel, who flourishes about the year 608 B. C. clearly predicted (Chap. 
7,) the downfall and division of the Roman empire into ten kingdoms, 
which occurred about the year 476. (Period 4, Sec. 40.) These tea 
kingdoms were represented by ten horns. (Chap. 7, 24.) After the ten 
herns, another horn should arise, diverse from the rest. This is the papal 
power. And, says the prophet, "he shall speak great words against the 
Most High, and think to change times, and laws." Paul, also, describes 
this power, which he calls/the "man of sin," (2 These. 2,) *the mystery 
of iniquity,*'— « the sou or perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself 
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above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so thai he, as God 
sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that ho is God." Under the 
figure of a beast, John describes this power, (Rev. 13,) which should, 
" open his mouth in blasphemies against God— make war against the 
saints, and overcome them, and exercise power over all -kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations." In another chapter (17,) he represents the same 
power, under the figure of a woman, upon whose forehead Was written— 

MYSTERY, BABYLON THE ORB AT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS, AND 
ABOMINATION OF THE EARTH." 

Observation. For the purpose of giving to the student a connected 
view of the subject, we shall briefly notice, ihe facilities presented to the 
Roman pontiff for extending his authority, and the means employed, by 
which that authority came to be exercised over nearly the whole world. 

2. Three circumstances existing at this time, and 
continuing for several centuries, contributed to the in- 
crease and establishment of the papal power. These 
were the ignorance, the superstition, and the corruption 
of the world. *• 

1. Ignorance* The incursions of the northern barbarians, (Per. iv. 
Sec. 38,) spread an intellectual famine throughout all Europe. The only 
men of learning were the monks, who Seldom left their cloisters ; and the 
only books were manuscripts, concealed in the libraries of the monasteries. 
Not only were the common people ignorant of the art of reading; but this 
ignorance extensively pertained to the clergy* Many of the latter could 
scarcely spell out the apostles* creed ; «nd even some of the bishops were 
Unable to compose a sermon. 

2. Superstition. The universal reign of superstition, contributed to the 
same results. The spiritual views of religion of primitive times— the sim- 
plicity which had marked the order of the ancient worship, were no more. 

^•In their room, an unmeaning round of rights, ceremonies and festivals, were 
introduced ; and in the observance of these, the distinguishing doctrines of 
the gospel, and the religion of the heart, were effectually lost sight of. The 
common people were taught to revere the clergy, with idolatrous venera- 
tion. More was thought, of an image of the Virgin Mary, than of the Son 
of God ; and greater virtue was attributed to a finger, or a bone of an 
Apostle, than' to the sincerest prayer of faith. Upon this superstition the 
popes fastened ; they increased it by every means in their power, and made 
it instrumental in extending their lordly power. 

&, Corruption. But the universal corruption of the world accelerated 
the triumphs of the papal throne, more than all other means. If piety ex- 

* isted, it was confined to few, and to nations remote from Rome. Even a 
cold morality was scarcely inculcated. Holiness of heart, and the prac- 
tice of the Christian virtues, were seldom named. Vice and falsehood 
characterized the times. The worship of images, the possession of relics, 
the contribution of money to the treasuries of the Roman pontiff, were 
urged, as insuring a passport to heavenly felicity. 

3. We shall next speak of the means employed by 
the papal power to extend . its influence. We notice 

fast, the preference given to Jwman compositions over 
the Bible. 
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The art of printing was, for a long time, yet unknown. Copies of the 
v scriptures were scarce, and so valuable, that a single copy was worth the 
price of a house. The ignorance of the common people was,' therefore, 
in a measure unavoidable. The popes and the clergy were willing it 
should be so. Taking advantage of this ignorance, they palmed upon 
the people such opinions of the lathers, and such decrees of councils, as 
suited their purpose ; and stamped them wi.th the authority of God. In 
this way, the Biole was neglected ; its voice was unheard ; and upon the 
strength of human opinions and human decrees, the papal power extended 
its ghostly authority. 

4. A second means employed to extend the authority 
of the papal power, consisted in efforts, under the pat- 
ronage of the Roman pontiffs, to convert the heathen % 

Aware of the importance of first raising the standard of the cross, under 
the auspices of papal authority, the popes were ready to embrace every 
opportunity to send forth missionaries, attached to their cause, flence, 
many heathen nations were visited, and efforts made to spread the know- 
ledge of Christianity ; at the same time care was exercised to send only 
such as were deeply imbued with the spirit of the Roman hierarchy. 
Never were men more faithful in any cause. They taught the' heathen 
to look upon the Roman pontiff as their spiritual father, and to bow to his 
authority, as the vicegerent of God on earth. Where reason failed to 
accomplish their purposes, resort was had to force. Many were the in- 
stances, and among them may be mentioned the Pomeranian*, the Scla- 
vonians, and the Finlanders, in which baptism was administered, at the 
point of the 8 word. 

5. A third means employed, was the introduction of 
the worship of images. 

The introduction of images into places of Christian worship, dates its 
origin soon after the time of Constantino the great; but, like many other 
superstitious practices, it made its way by slow and imperceptible degrees. 
There were those who strongly remonstrated against the practice ; but 
their opposition was ineffectual. The passion increased, and being fos- 
tered by the Roman pontiffs and their servants, it strongly tended to divert 
the minds of the people from the great objects of faith and worship, pre- 
sented in the scriptures ; and gave increasing power to the papal throne, 
over the wandering and darkened minds of the multitude. 

6. Afmtrth means employed to increase and strength- 
en the papal power, was the influence of monkery, which 
was enlisted in the cause. 

The rise and progress of monkery has already been unfolded. (Period 
4, Sec. 27.) With scarcely an exception, the institutions of monkery were 
on the side of the papal power, and with sedulous care did the Roman 
pontiffs foster these institutions, that they might further the objects of their 
ambition. The monks were faithful to their master's cause. Every pro- 
ject started by the popes, received their sanction ; and the severest de- 
nunciations were poured forth from the convents, against those who should 
call in question the wisdom of the papal throne. 

7. A fifth means employed, was the sanction given 
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by the popes to the passion for the relics of saints, which 
about the ninth century reached an extraordinary height. 

Such was the zeal inspired on this subject, that many, even in eminent 
stations, made long pilgrimages, to obtain some relic of the primitive 
saints. Judea was ransacked. The bodies of the Apostles and Martyrs 
%re said to ha>fe been dug up, «uad great quantities of bones were brought 
into Italy, and sold at enormous prices. Even clothes were exhibited, 
which were declared to be those in which Christ was wrapped, in infancy ; 
pieces' of his manger were carried about; parts of his cross—the spear 
which pierced his side— the bread which he broke at the last supper — and 
to wind up the whole, vials were preserved, which, it was said, contained 
the milk of the mother of Christ, and even the Savior's blood. 

From adoring the relic, the multitude passed to adore the spirit of the 
saint. Seizing upon this love of idolatry, the Roman pontiffs issued their 
commands, that no saint should be worshipped, except such as had been 
canonized by them. This at once invested them with an enormous power. 
They made saints of whom they pleased, and the people were taught to 
regard these saints as their protectors— as having power to avert dangers 
—to heal maladies— to prepare the' soul for heaven. By these means, the 
Son of (Sod was Kept from view ; and the deluded multrtude made to feel, 
that the power of health, of life, and salvation emanated from Rome. 

8. A sixth means employed, was the sale of absolu- 
tion and indulgences. 

The Roman Pontiff, as the vicegerent of God on earth, claimed to have 
power not only to pardon sins, but also to grant permission to commit sin. 
A doctrine so accordant with the corrupt slate of manners and morals, 
which for centuries prevailed, was received with implicit faith. The 
murderer, the assassin, the adulterer, needed now only to pay the 
prescribed fee, and his sins would be blotted out ; those who wished to 
commit these crimes, in like manner, needed but to open their purses, to 
receive a plenary indulgence. The consequence of this sale of pardon, 
was a vast increase of the revenues of the Roman pontiffs, and nearly an 
absolute control over the minds of the millions who adhered to the Roman 
faith. 

9. A seventh means employed was the invention of 
the doctrine of purgatory, or a state of temporary 
punishment after death. 

• This was a powerful engine, and most effectually was it used, for the 
purpose of enriching and aggrandizing the Roman hierarchy. From this 
purgatory, and the miseries pertaining to it, the people were taught that 
souls might be released, if prayers and masses in sufficient number, and 
from the proper sources, were offered up. Hence, the richest gifts were 
bestowed upon the Church, by the surviving friends of those for whom the 
* benefit was sought ; and the dying transgressor readily parted with his 
possessions to secure it. 

10. An eighth means employed, and, perhaps, by far 
the most efficient of all, was the establishment of the 
Inquisition. 

The Inquisition dales Us origin in the 13th century. It originated in an 
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attempt to-crush some persons in Gaul, (now France,) who bad ventured 
to question the authority of the Roman pontiffs. In the year 1204, Inno- 
cent III. sent inquisitors, as they were called, headed by one Dominic, into 
Gaul, to execute his wrath upon persons, who had dared to s^eak in op- 
position to the papal throne. 

These inquisitors so effectually performed their embassy, that officers 
with similar power were appointed in every city. Hence rbse the Inquisi- 
tion, which in time became a tribunal by which nations were kept in 
awe, and in subjection to the papal dominion. 

11. Such were some of the principal means employ- 
ed by the papal power, during several centuries, to 
extend and confirm its authority. Never were means 
employed more efficiently, and never was a dominion 
more absolute than that of the Roman pontiffs. 

12. The natural and necessary consequence of the 
system adopted, was the decline of pure religion. 
Doubtless there were individuals who held the faith in 
purity ; but to Rome and its idolatrous prescriptions, 
nearly the whole world paid its humble adorations. 

13. But it is time to take a view of the principal 
subject of this pefiod, viz. the Rise of the Mahometan 
Imposture. The author of this false religion was 
Mahomet, an Arabian, who was born at Mecca, a city 
of Arabia, in the year 569, or 570. 

Mahomet was decended from illustrious^ancestors ; although his parents 
were much reduced in the world. At an early age, he was deprived of 
these natural guardians, and the care of him devolved upon Abu Taleb, a 
distinguished uncle. While under his patronage, he accompanied several 
caravans into Syria, at different times, by which his knowledge of men 
was considerably extended. 

At the age of 25, he entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble 
widow of Mecca, whom soon after he married. By this alliance, he was 
raised from a humble sphere in life, to the station of his ancestors. 

According to tradition, Mahomet was distinguished both for the beauty 
of his person, and' the power of his eloquence, by which he was able to 
exercise great influence over the passions and affections of men. Towards 
the rich. lie was always respectful ; to the poorest citizens of Mecca, he 
was kind and condescending. 

The intellectual endowments of Mahomet were also distinguishing. 
His memory was capacious, and retentive ; his wit easy and social ; his 
imagination sublime ; his judgment clear, rapid, and decisive. Yet, with 
all these advantages, he was an illiterate barbarian ; and in his composi- 
tions, was obliged to depend upon the assistance of others. 

14. From his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted 
to religious contemplations ; and at a certain season 
every year, he used to retire to a cave, three miles from 
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Mecca; where, at length, he matured that religion, 
which he afterwards propagated, and which ^was des- 
tined to overspread some of the fairest portions of the 
globe. 

The design of the Roman pontiffs was to corrupt Christianity ; that of 
.Mahomet was to introduce another religion. His grand doctrine was, that 
there is only one God, and that Mahomet is his prophet. To please both 
Jew»and Christians, he admitted that Moses and Christ were prophets ; 
but represented himself as superior to them, and divinely commissioned to 
reform the religious system which they had established. Setiing aside the 
Scriptures, he pretended to have received revelations from God ; which, 
with the assistance of an angel, he embodied in the Koran, the only sacred 
book of the Mahometans. 

The religion of the Mahometans consists of two parts— -faith and 
practice; of which the former is divided into six branches : Belief in God; 
in his angels ; in the Koran ; in his prophets ; in the resurrection and 
final judgment ; and in God's absolute decrees. The points relating to 
practice are, prayer, with washings ; alms; fasting; pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and circumcision. 

Of God and angels the Mahometans appear to have some just notions, 
although they attribute many unworthy employments to the latter. They 
admit that God has, in successive periods, communicated revelations to 
mankind by prophets; but that with the Koran, revelation has closed. 
The time of the resurrection is a secret, belonging only to God. When 
Mahomet asked the angel Gabriel about it, he coafessed-his ignorance. 
As to the punishment of the wicked, Mahomet taught the existence of 
seven hells, each of which is designed for different classes of transgressors ; 
but all will at length be admitted to paradise, excepting such as reject Ac 
Koran. The heaven of the Mahometans is to consist of sensual enjoy- 
saeats. They are to repose in groves, on the banks of pure streams of 
water ; to be clothed in robes of silk ; to feast from dishes of gold, and to 
drink of the choicest wihesj &c. 

In respect to the duties enjoined, Mahomet encouraged his-followers to 
hope, that prayer will carry them half way to God ; -fasting will bring them 
to the door of the divine palace, and alms will give them admittance. He 
also inculcated the duty of a pilgrimage to Jflecca, as indispensable; 
saying that he that should die without performing it, might as well die a 
Jew, or a Christian. 

15. In the year 609, Mahomet, having matured his 
system, began to announce himself as a prophet of God, 
and to publish his religion. For several years, his 
efforts were confined to the walls of Mecca, and even 
here his success was small. 

His. first converts were his wife, his servant, his pupil and a friend. In 
process of time, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca were intro- 
duced to the private lessons of the prophet, and were won over to his faith. 
These were the only triumphs of his religion, for fourteen years. 

16. In the year 622, a storm arising against him at 
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Mecca, be fled to Medina, another city of Arabia. 
This flight is called by the Mahometans the Hejira, 
or more properly the Hejra, and is regarded by them 
as their grand epoch. In this latter city, his success 
was greater. Several of the principal citizens heard 
the prophet, and joined his standard. 

17. From the time of his establishment at Medina, 
he assumed not only the exercise of the office of a 
prophet ; but that, also, of a civil ruler ; and such was 
the success of his religion and his arms, that before his 
death, which occurred in the year 632, he was master 
of all Arabia. 

At the expiration of six years, from his retirement into Medina, he 
ooutd count fifteen hundred followers in arms, and in the field. From this 
period, his military standard was raised, and victory followed whithersoever 
he went. He fought in person at nine battles ; and fifty enterprises of 
war were achievedin ten years by himself, or his lieutenants. The spoil 
taken was first collected into one common mass, when distribution was 
made. One fifth was reserved for charitable uses; the remainder was 
shared in adequate portions by the soldiers. Allured by the hope of 
plunder, thousands flocked to his standard ; and were taught by the prophet 
to believe, that the reward of eternal glory would surely be the portion of 
such a% were faithful to it. " A drop of blood," said he, " shed in the cause 
of God ; a night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of fas ling 
and prayer ; whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven ; at the day of 
judgment, his wounds shall be resplendent as vermillion, and as odoriferous 
as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels 
and cherubims." 

In the year 828, he led his army against Chacabar, a city of Arab Jews, 
which was carried by storm. On entering it, he took up his quarters, at the 
house of Hareth, one of the principal inhabitants. Zemab, a daughter of 
flareth, wishing to make trial ol his powers as a prophet, inserted a 
quantity of poison into a shoulder of mutton, which was served up at table, 
pashar, a companion of Mahomet, had eaten but little of it, before he fell 
into convulsions, and died on the spot, Mahomet, by spitting out what ho 
was eating, escaped for the time ; hut he had taken so much of the poison, 
lhat he never recovered. Yet, he lived for the space of three years after, 
gradually wasting away, until, at length, A. D. 632, the poison brought his 
life to a close. His death, however, was hastened by a burning fever. 
|le was buried at Medina, where he died. 

The story of his relics being suspended in the air, by the power of load- 
stone in an iron coffin, and that too at Mecca, instead of Medina, is an 
idle fabrication ; as his tomb at the latter place has been visited by millions 
of pilgrims, and from authentic accounts of travellers who have visited both 
these holy cities in disguise, we learn, that it is constructed of plain mason 
work, fixed without elevation upon .the surface of the ground. 

18. The death of Mahomet, for a time filled his fol- 
lowers \yith consternation j but at length, gathering 
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strength from their loss, they pushed their conquests ; 
and Syria, Persia, Egypt, and other countries, suc- 
cessively submitted to their arms. In the year 637, 
they reached Jerusalem, and the " Holy city" fell under 
their dominion. 

In the succeeding century, 713, the Saracens, a name applied to the 
followers of Mah&net, but which was derived from a people, who inhabited 
the northwestern part of Arabia, passed from Africa into Spain, where they 
put an end to the kingdom of the Goihs, which had existed 800 years. 
From Spain they advanced into France, designing the conquest of Europe, 
and the extermination of Christianity.' Between Tours and Poictiers, 
their countless lesions were met by an army, under the brave Chat lea 
Martel, and 370,000 of the Saracens were defeated and slain in a single 
dav. 

f Thi9 was a severe blow to the enemy of the cross ; but, at a subsequent 

gariod, the arms of Mahomet were triumphant in several* countries, 
icily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the maritime coast of Gaul, fell into their 
possession ; and even to the walls of Rome, they spread terror and dismay. 

In the beginning of the 13th centuey arose the Ottomans, so called from 
Othraan, their chief. They inhabited the northern border of the Caspian 
sea. These Ottomans, (afterwards called Turks,) were converted to the 
Mahometan faith by the Saracens. At a subsequent period, turning 
their arms against the Saracens, they humbled that proud people, ana 
subjugated such parts of Asia and Africa, as had submitted to the 
Mahometan faith. 

Bajazet, the third sovereign in succession from Othman, conceived the 
plan of extending his victorious arms over Europe, and of blotting from 
existence the religion of the Gospel. Just as he was ready to fall upon 
Constantinople, Timur Beg, commonly called Tamerlane, the mighty 
emperor of the Tartars, fell upon him, with a million of men, and subdued 
him and. his army under his power. 

Tamerlane and his army professed the%Iahometan faith. True to the 
principles of his religion, he employed the most inhuman severity towards 
Christians, whenever within his reach, of whom many by his orders suffered 
death in the most barbarous forms, while others were condemned to per- 
petual slavery. 

From their defeat by Tamerlane, the Turks gradually recovered, and in 
the following century, 1453, during the reign of Constantino XII, Mahomet 
II, at the head of 30,000 Turks, besieged and took possession of Constan- 
tinople. From this time the Eastern Empire ceased to -exist, and Con- 
stantinople has since continued the seat of the Turkish government. 

At the present time, Mahometanism is spread over Turkey, Tartary, 
Arabia, Africa, Persia, and the dominions of the Great Mogul, and is 
thought to embrace about 100 millions. The Mahometans, are divided 
into two principal sects, who differ concerning the right of succession to 
Mahomet. The Sheichs or Shiites, who arc chiefly Persians ; believe in 
Alt, the 8on-in*law of Mahomet, as his true successor, he being appointed 
to that office, by the imnoetor, on his death bed. The other sect called 
(SonniteS) believe in Jioubeker, the father-in-law of Mahomet, who by 
means of the army, was chosen his successor. The Sonnites inhabit 
East Persia) Arabia, Turkey, and Independent Tartary. A new and 
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powerful sect has recently sprung up in Arabia, called Wahabee*, who 
profess to be reformers. 

19. The seventh century presents a considerable dif- 
ference, between the east and the west, in respect to the 
state of the Church. In the east, the influences of 
divine grace seem to have been in a great measure with- 
held, and in respect to the prosperity of the Redeemer's 
kingdom, we have nothing cheering to record. 'Even 
in the west, superstition and vice were lamentably on 
the increase; but in some countries, particularly in 
Engl and and France, true godliness shone for a consider- 
able pa?t of the century. 

Milner observes, that during this century " there wasa real effusion of 
the spirit in England ; so that numbers were turned from idols to the living 
God. The pastors, first of the Roman, and afterwards of the British com- 
munion, labored in the west with simplicity and success. Edwin, one of 
tho British monarohs, with all his nobles, and very many of his subjects, 
was baptized. Towards the close of the century, however, the aspect of 
things was somewhat changed, and the faith and love of many grew cold." 

From England, several missionaries were sent to the continent, and by 
their labors, some faint glimmerings of the Gospel were scattered through 
Germany, Bavaria, Fricsland and Denmark. Among these, the famous 
Willebrod, an Anglo-Saxon, distinguished himself, Dy embarking with 
eleven colleagues for Bavaria and Friesland, which were the principal 
sqenes of his Tabors. 

20. During this century, the authority of the Roman 
pontiffs was gradually increasing ; a great degree of 
pomp and splendor marked their spiritual court, and 
things were rapidly, tending to the maturity of the anti- 
christian power. 

21. In the following century, about the year 727, the 
. great controversy began between the Greek emperor 

and the -bishop of Rome, respecting image worship* 
This is the date which Milner assigns for the beginning 
of the popedom, which from this time is to be regarded 
as antichrist indeed ; for it set itself by temporal power 
to support false doctrine, and particularly that which 
' deserves the name of idolatry. 

The introduction of images into places of public worship, seems to have 
commenced at a considerably earlier period than this ; but as yet no 
council had given its sanction to the practice, and many in the Church 
were strongly opposed to it. But, during the 7th century, the evil made a 
most rapid progress, and in the 8th arrived at its zenith. It did not, how* 
ever, succeed without a struggle, and as the conflict ultimately issued, in 
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bringing about two important events, viz. the schism between the Greek 
and Roman Churches, and the establishment of the pope as a temporal 
potentate, we shall briefly sketch the leading particulars of the contro- 
versy. 

22. In the year 727, as already stated, Leo, the 
Greek emperor, began openly to 'oppose the worship of 
images. But no sooner had he avowed his conviction 
of the idolatrous nature of the practice, and protested 
against the erection of images, than Germanicus, bishop 
of Constantinople, and Gregory II. bishop of Rome, 
warmly opposed him ; in which opposition they were 
supported by great numbers, both in the Roman and 
Greek churches. 

23. In the year 730, Leo issued his edict against 
images — deposed Germanicus, and ordered the removal 
of an image which had been set up in the palace of 
Constantinople. 

As the officer, charged with this service, mounted the ladder, and with 
an axe struck the image several blows, some women present threw him 
down, by pulling the ladder away, and murdered him on the spot. An in-* 
surrection ensued, which was quelled by the emperor, at the expense of 
much blood. - 

The news of this flew rapidly to Rome. The emperor's statues were 
pulled down, and trodden under foot. All Italy was thrown into confusion ; 
attempts were made to elect another emperor in the room of Leo, and the 
pope encouraged the attempt. Greek writers affirm, that he prohibited 
the Italians from paying tribute any longer to Leo. 

24. In the midst of the controversy, Gregory II. died, 
and was succeeded by Gregory III. who soon after his 
election assembled (732) a council, in which he ex- 
communicated all, who should speak contemptuously of 
images. 

25."Both Leo and Gregory III. died in 741 ; the for- 
mer was succeeded by his son Constantine, who inher- 
ited all his father's zeal against images ; the latter was 
succeeded in the popedom by Zachary, who entered 
into the controversy in favor of images, with all the 
spirit of his predecessor. 

26. At this time Childeric, a weak prince, occupied 
the throne of France. Pepin, son of Charles M artel, 
was his prime minister. The latter, aspiring to the 
throne, referred the question to pope Zachary, Whether 
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it would be just in him to depose his sovereign, and 
usurp the throne? Zachary answered him in the affir- 
mative, and Pepin ascended the throne. 

27. As a reward to the Roman pontiff, Pepin, in the 
year 755, conferred on Stephen, the successor of Za- 
chary, several rich provinces in Italy,, by which gift he 
was established as a temporal monarch. 

The arrogance and impiety of this Roman pontiff may be learned, from 
a letter, which he forged, and sent to Pepin, as the production of the* 
Apostle Peter: "Peter, called an Apostle by Jesus Christ, Son of the 
living God, &c. As through me, the whole Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Church, the mother of alt other Churches, is founded on a rock ; 
and to the end, that Stephen, bishop of this beloved Church of Rome, 
and that virtue and power may be granted to our Lord to rescue the 
Church of God out of the hands of its persecutors: To your most excel- 
lent princes, Pepin, Charles, andCarloman, and to all the holy Bishops and 
Abbots, Priests and Monks, as also to Dukes, Counts and people, I, Peter, 
the Apostle, &c, I conjure you, and the Virgin Mary, who will be 
obliged to you, gives you notice, and commands you, as do also the thrones, 
dominations, &c. If you will hot fight for me, I declare to you, by the Holy 
Trinity, and by my apostleship, that you shall have no share in heaven." 
. This letter had the desired effect. Pepin passed the Alps with an army, 
and assisted the pope against the Lombards, who being intimidated, sur- 
rendered to the pope the Exarchate of Ravenna, and 21 cities. Thus was 
the sceptre added to the keys, the sovereignty to the priesthood, 

28. The question concerning images still continued 
to agitate the Catholic Church. At length, in the year 
787, a council was assembled at Nice, under the auspi- 
ces of the empress Irene, and her son, which established 
the worship x>f images, and proceeded to anathematize 
all who should reject it, or attempt to remove any ima- 
ges from places of public worship. 

This council consisted of 350 bishops. Their result was sanctioned by 
the empress and her son. Idols and images were erected in all the ' 
churches, and those who opposed them were treated with great severity. 
The language employed by the above council in their anathema, is worthy 
of notice, as showing the impiety and profaneness to which the advocates 
~ of the Roman hierarchy had at length arrived. "Long live Constantine 
and Irene his mother — Damnation to all heretics-— Damnation on tfye coun- 
cil that roared -against venerable imageB — The Holy Trinity hath deposed 
them." 

29. But it must not be supposed that the prevailing 
corruptions of the Church, or the arrogant claims of its 
successive popes, were implicitly allowed by all other 
bishops and Churches, even in Italy itself. On the 
contrary, there were many, who warmly remonstrated 
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against the corruptions of popery, and the worship of 
imaged. 

30. But among the opposers of the errors of the 
Church of Rome, no man is more conspicuous than 
Claude, bishop of Turin, who about the year 817, be- 
gan by preaching the pure doctrines of the Gospel, to 
lay the foundation of those Churches, which amidst the 
thick darkness of the succeeding centuries, flourished 
in the vallies of Piedm^t in Italy, and in whose histo- 
ry, during a long and gloomy night, is doubtless to be 
traced the true Church of the Redeemer on earth. 

This truly great man, who has not improperly been called the fcst pro- 
testant reformer, was born in Spain. In his early years, he was chaplain 
to the emperor Lewis, of France. This monarch, perceiving the deplorable 
ignorance of a great part of Italy, in respect to the doctrines of the gospel, 
and desirous of providing the Churches of Piedmont with one, who might 
stem the growing torrent of image worship, promoted Claude te the see 
of Turin, about the year 817. s . > 

In this event, the hand of God may be perceived ; since in the very 
worst of times, he so. ordered his providence, as to preserve a seed to serve 
him, and a spot where true religion should shine, amidst the moral dark- 
ness which was enveloping the rest of the world. 

At Turin, and in its vicinity, Claude raised his voice most successfully 
against the existing errors of the Church. He removed the images from 
the churches—- and drew the attention of the people to the Bible. He taught 
them that Jesus is the true head of the Church ; denied the authority of 
the popes ; and censured, in just terms, the idolatry and superstition, which 
every where, through their influence, abounded. 

It may appear a matter of surprise to some, that an opposer so zealous 
and intrepid as Claude certainly was, should have escaped the fury of the 
Church of Rome. But it should be remembered, that the despotism of 
that wicked court had not yet arrived at its plenitude of power and intole- 
rance. To which may be added, as another very probable reason, that 
some of the European monarchs viewed the domineering influence of the 
bishops of Rome with so much jealousy^ as gladly to extend their protection 
to those, whose labors had a tendency to reduce it ; such was, at this time, 
the case with the court of France in regard to Claude. 

31. We now come to the tenth century, which, how- 
ever, we shall pass with a single remark, viz. that it was 
the " leaden age" of the Church — the darkest epoch in 
the annals of mankind. 

" The history of the Roman pontiffs that lived in .this century," says 
Mosheim, "is a history of so many monsters, and not of men ; and exhibits 
a horrible series of the most flagitious, tremendous, and complicated crimes, 
as all writers, even those of the Roman community, unanimously confess. 
Nor was the state of things much better in the Greek Church, at this 
period ; as a proof of which the same learned writer instances the example 
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of Theophylact, patriarch of Constantinople. " This exemplary prelate, 
who sold every ecclesiastical benefice as soon as it became vacant, had in 
his stables above two thousand hunting horses, which he fed with pignuts, 
pistachios, dates, dried grapes, fig* steeped in the most exquisite wines, to 
all which he added the richest perfumes." 

32. The eleventh century differed but little from 
the tenth. There were some, however, even in this 
dark and gloomy period, who dared to protest against 
the abominations of popery. 

The chief point' in which this century differed from the tenth, consisted 
in improvements in learning. The arts afl^ sciences revived, in a measure) 
among the clergy and monks, though not cultivated by any other set of 
men. We speak in regard to the western church ; for the eastern, enfee- 
bled and oppressed by the Turks and Saracens from without, and by civil 
broils and factions within, with difficulty preserved that degree of know* 
ledge, which, in those degenerate days, still remained among the Greeks. 
* Scarcely any vestiges of piety can be traced among the eastern Christians 
at this time. 

The only piety which seems to have existed is to be found in Europe. 
A few instances of open opposition to the errors of popery are recorded. 
In the year 1017, several persons in Fiance denied the lawfulness of pray- 
ing to martyrs and confessors, &c. ; and on their refusing to recant, thir- 
teen of their number were burnt alive. 

About the middle of the century (1050) arose Berengarius, a person of 
great learning and talents, who warmly attacked the doctrine of tranaub- 
stanliation. By this, was meant, that the bread and wine used in the 
Lord's supper, were by consecration converted into the body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus, and were actually the same, as was born of the Virgin 
Mary, the same as suffered on the cross, and was raised from the dead. 

Such was the doctrine of transubstantiation. It was first openly advo- 
cated, about the year 831, by a monk named Pascasius Radbert. T/ne doc* 
trine was too monstrous and absurd to be received at once. But it was 
perceived by some of the popes to be capable of being turned to their ac- 
count ; and, therefore, it received their sanction, and was incorporated into 
the creed of the Church of Rome. 

Berengarius denied the doctrine, and employed his pen powerfully 
against it. He insisted that the body of Christ is only in the heavens, and 
that the elements of bread and wine are merely the symbols of his body 
and blood. The efforts of Berengarius, however, were attended with lit- 
tle success. The priests were unwiHtttg to dismiss a doctrine, which gave 
them power to convert the bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
when they pleased ; much more unwilling were the popes, for if the mean- 
estpriest could effect this, what must be the power of the Roman pontiff. 

The doctrine, therefore, continued to be cherished by the Church, and 
in the year 1215 the belief of it was declared by Innocent III. to be essential 
to salvation . To the present day, it constitutes one of the great doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

33. The eleventh century is distinguished for the 
final separation between the Eastern and Western, or, 
as they were often termed, the Greek and Latin Church- 
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es. In the year 1054, an attempt was made to recon- 
cile the differences between these two great divisions of 
the Christian Church, and legates were sent, for this 
purpose, by the Roman pontiff, to Constantinople- Both 
parties, however, were too proud to make concessions, 
and the negotiations were abruptly terminated. Before 
leaving the city, the Roman legates assembled in the 
Church of St. Sophia, and proceeded publicly to ex- 
communicate the Gree^ patriarch, and all his adherents. 
Since that time, all efforts at reconciliation have been 
ineffectual! and to the present day these Churches re- 
main separate. 

The history of the controversy between the Greek and Latin Churches, 
lit is unnecessary minutely to trace. The first jealousies between them, 
tore supposed to have been excited at the council of Sardis, as early as- tho 
year 347. Theje jealousies continued to. increase^and a constant struggle 
was maintained by each for the ascendency over the other, (Per. 4, sec. 
46,) until the bishop of Rome obtained the victory. 

About the mjddle of the 9th century, a controversy which commenced 
in the 6th, was carried on with great spirit between tnese churches, in re- 
lation to the proetMton of the Holy Ghost; the Church of Rome main- 
taining, that the spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son: while the 
Greek Christians maintained that he proceeds from the Father by or 
through the Son. The heat engendered hy the discussion of this doctrine, 
ted to other differences ; which, multiplying and strengthening! terminated, 
in process of time, in a total and permanent separation, as above recorded. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD V. 

Observation. A wide difference^nay be noticed between this and the 
former period, in respect to distinguished men ; especially such as shone 
in the department of letters. Learning and science found comparatively 
lew friends in the Church of Christ ; and consequently few have come 
down to us. in any manner distinguished for the zeal and piety of a more 
primitive day. We shall notice some, however, who attracted attention 
even in this "iron age" of the Church. 

1. Mahomet, author of the Koran, and the Mahome- 
tan imposture. 

% WiUebrod, an Anglo-Saxon, a famous missionary 
about the year 692, the scene of whose labors was 
Friesland, and adjacent parts. 

3. Bede, an Englishman, who flourished about the 
year 700, celebrated for an Ecclesiastical History from 
the Christian era to his own time ; and for several theo- 
logical works. 

8 
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4. Alcuin, a native of Yorkshire, England, educated 
by the venerable Bede, and afterwards called to the con- 
tinent by Charlemagne, under whose patronage, he did 
much to revive learning and science. 

5. Pascasius Radbert, a monk, who about the year 
831, first openly advocated the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. 

6. Claude of Turin, the father of the Waldenses. 

7. Godeschalcus, a German, known for his defence of 
the doctrines of predestination and free grace, and for 
the sufferings which he endured on account of it. 

8. Alfred the Cheat, king of England, who died a- 
bout the year 900, distinguished for his love of letters, 
and for founding, according to some, the University of 
Oxford. 

9. Berengarius, arch deacon of Angiers, in France, 
a powerful opposer of the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
about the year 1050. 

10. Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1092, dis- 
tinguished for his great piety, and for several theologi- 
cal treatises, which were of signal service, in that dark 
day of the Church. 

1 . Mahomet, Sec. 13, and onward. 

2. fVUlebrod in bis missionary efforts was accompanied by eleven col- 
leagues, all of whom, with their feadar, greatly distinguished themselves in 
their efforts to spread the Gospel, not only in Friesland, (a province of the 
Netherlands,) but also in Denmark, and other neighboring countries. 
Willebrod was afterwards ordained Archbishop of Utrecht, and "died 
among the Batavians, in a good old age. 

. 3. Bede was born in England, about the year 672, and was so distinguish- 
ed for his piety and humility, that he acquired the surname of "Venerable." 
He received his education in a monastery, and pursued his studies with so 
much diligence, that he soon became eminent for his learning. Being in- 
clined to a monastic life, he confined himself chiefly to his cell, where ho 
devoted himself to writing. His principal work was an Ecclesiastical. His- 
tory, which was published in 731. His death occurred about the year 736. 

4. Aleuin flourished about the year T70. He received his education un- 
der the venerable Bede, and like his master, was a distinguished scholar 
and writer. In 793 he removed to France, being invited tnither by Char- 
lemagne, by whom he was greatly honored, and whom he instructed in 
rhetoric, logic, mathematics and divinity. The latter part of his life he spent 
in the abbey of St. Martins, at Tours, where he died in 804. 

5. PatcaHu* Radbert is supposed to have been a German by birth. He 
was a monk, and afterwards Abbott of C orbey . He published his sentiments 
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concerning the Sacrament in 831, which although powerfully opposed by 
men of more evangelical views, were afterwards adopted by the whole Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

6. Claude of Turin, Sec. 30, and onward. 

7. Godeschalcus was a monk of Orbais, in Saxony. Mosheim says he 
rendered his name immortal, by his controversy about predestination and 
free grace, more scriptural views of which doctrines he appears to have en* 
tert&ined than some of his contemporaries. In consequence of his wriiings, 
he was thrown into prison by the arehbishop of Mentz, where, after being 
degraded from hi3 offices, he died in 869. 

8. Alfred the Great was an excellent prince, and a pious man. He was 
a Catholic ; but not a blind devotee to all the abominations of popery. He 
lamented the ignorance and irreligion of his times, and proved himself a re- 
former. Church ministers the most pious and apt to teach, were patronized 
by him. One third part of his time, he employed in translating the best 
foreign books into the English, tongue, and engaged in many other learned 
and liberal pursuits, calculated to promote the moral character cf his sub* 
jects. Alfred died in the year 960. 

9. Berengarius flourished about the year 1050, one of the darkest pe- 
riods, which settled upon the Church. He enlisted himself against the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, for which he was condemned both at Rome and 
Paris. For a time, being without friends, he seems to have been frightened 
into a renunciation of his opinions. But, being convicted by his conscience 
of his error in so doing, he drew up his confession, in-which he shewed that 
he saw the truth ; but in his explanation there was still too great a conform' 
ity to prevailing errors. The writings of Berengarius, however, after bis 
death served to correct the opinions of many, and were a formidable weapon, 
in the hands of truth, against the falsehoods of the Church of Rome. 

10. Anselm was a native of Savoy, but came to England in 1092, where 
he was made archbishop of Canterbury. He was an evangelical man, as 
his wriiings testify. He embraced the doctrines of Augustine, many of 
whose books he copied and circulated. He spent much of his time in med- 
itation and prayer, and seems on all occasions to have bad the spiritual 
welfare of bis flock at heart. He was not free from the superstition of the 
times ; but he entertained mere correct views than many of his contempo- 
raries, and did more for the cause of evangelical truth, 

PERIOD VI. 

The period of the Crusades and of the Papal Schism 
will extend from the first Crusade , 1095, to the com- 
mencement of the Reformation,. by Luther, 1517. 

I. We have now arrived at the latter part of the ele- 
venth century, at which time, we meet with the Crusades, - 
or Holy Wars, as they were called. These wars are but 
little connected with the history of the kingdom of 
Christ ; but, as they arose out of the superstition of the 
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age — as they form a prominent feature in the nistory of 
the antichristian apostacy, and were improved by the 
popes to increase their influence, — and especially as the 
relation of them throws some light on the history of 
Europe, during this benighted period, it may not be 
without its use to give, in this place, a concise account 
of them. 

2. In the year 637, as already mentioned, (Period 5, 
Sec. 18,) Jerusalem was conquered by the Saracens ; 
but, influenced by self-interest, they allowed the thou- 
sand pilgrims, who daily flocked to the " Holy City," on 
the payment of a moderate tribute, to visit the sepul- 
chre of Christ — to perform their religious duties, and 
to retire in peace. 

Towards the close of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh century, 
the passion for pilgrimages was greatly increased, by an opinion which be- 

?an to prevail over Jjjurope, that the thousand years mentioned by John, 
Rev. 20, 2—4) were nearly accomplished, and the end of the world at hand* 
A general consternation seized the minds of men. Numbers'* relinquished 
their possessions, forsook their families and friends, and hastened to the holy 
land, where they imagined Christ would suddenly appear to judge the 
living and the dead* 

3. In the year 1065, the Turks took possession of 
Jerusalem ; and the pilgrims were no longer safe. They 
were insulted ; in their worship they were d prided, and 
their effects were not unfrequently plundered. 

4. Towards the close of the eleventh century (1095,) 
Peter, the hermit, a Frenchman, born at Amiens, who 
had returned from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he 
had witnessed the trials to which the pilgrims were ex- 
posed ; conceived the project of arming the sovereigns 
and people of Europe, for the purpose of rescuing the 
holy sepulchre from the hands of the infidels. 

With the above object in view, Peter travelled from province to province, 
exciting princes and people to embark in this holy enterprise. His person- 
al appearance excited the curiosity' of all classes. His clothes were ex- 
ceedingly mean ; his Body seemed wasted with famine ; his head was bare ; 
his feet naked ; in his hand he bore aloft a large crucifix. " When he paint- 
ed the sufferings of the natives and pilgrims of Palestine," says Gibbon, 
" every heart was melted to compassion ; every breast glowed with indig- 
nation, when he challenged the warriors of the age to defend their brethren, 
and rescue the Savior." 
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5. At this time, Urban It. occupied the papal chair. 
Perceiving the advantages of such an enterprise to the 
Roman Hierarchy, he entered into the views of Peter, 
and zealously set himself to enlist the princes and people 
of Europe, to arm against the Mahometans. In con* 
sequence of the measures adopted, a numerous army 
was collected, which, after a variety of fortune, reached 
.Jerusalem, and was successful in planting the standard 
<pf the cross on the holy sepulchre. 

Urban, at first, doubting the success of such a project, summoned a coun- 
cil at Placentia. It consisted of 4000 ecclesiastics, and 30,000 of the peo- 
ple ; all of whom unanimously declared for the war, though few seemed in- 
clined 'personally to engage in the service. A second council was held dur- 
ing the same year, at Clermont, at which the pope himself addressed the 
multitude; which, at the conclusion of his address, exclaimed 1 '// is the 
will of God i It is the will of God ! n 

Persons of all ranks now flew to arms wiih the utmost ardor. Eternal 
salvation was promised all who should go forth to the help of the Lord. A 
Spirit of enthusiasm pervaded Europe. Not only nobles and bishops, with 
the thousand subjects to their influence, entered into the cause with emu- 
lation ; but even women, concealing their sex in the disguise of armor, 
were eager to share in the glory of the enterprise. Robbers, and incendia- 
ries, and murderers, and other kindred characters, embraced the opportunity 
to expiate their sins, and to secure a place in the paradise of God. 

At the head of an undisciplined multitude, amounting to 900,000, Peter 
the hermit, in the spring of 1096, commenced his march towards the east. 
Subject to little control, this army of banditti, for such it may properly be 
termed, marked their route with various outrages, particularly tdwards the 
Jews, thousands of whom they most inhumanly slew. But the frown of 
providence seemed to settle upon this unholy multitude ; for scarcely one 
third part of them reached Constantinople, and even these were defeated, 
and utterly destroyed, in a battle at Nice, by the Sultan Sulyman. 

A formidable body of disciplined troops was, however, following in the. 
rear ; and not long after reached the environs of Constantinople. At the 
head of these was the distinguished Godfrey of Bouillon, supported by 
Baldwin his brother, Robert, duke of Normandy, and various other distin- 
guished princes, and generals of Europe. On reaching Nice, Godfrey re- 
viewed his troops, which were found to amount to 100,000 horse, and 600,000 
foot. 

Nice was soon taken by the invaders ; the conquest of which was follow- 
ed by the capture of Edessa and Antioch, where they vanquished an army 
of 600,000 Saracens. On their arrival at Jerusalem, A. D. 1099, their 
numbers had greatly diminished, owing partly to disasters, and partly to 
the detachments which they had been obliged to make, in order to keep 
possession of the places which they had conquered. According to the tes- 
timony of historians, they scarcely exceeded 20,000 foot, and 1500 horse, 
while the garrison of Jerusalem consisted of 40,000 men. 

Notwithstanding this inequality in respect to numbers, the invaders re- 
solutely besieged the city ; and, after a siege of five weeks, took it by assault, 
and put the garrison and inhabitants to the sword, without distinction. 

8* 
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The conquest of the city beiifgthus achieved, Godfrey was salotod king. 
The crown, however, he enjoyed only about a year ; being compelled to 
resign it to a legate of his holiness, the pope, who claimed it as the rightful 
property of the Roman See. 

6. The Holy City being now in possession of the 
friends of the Cross, the conquerors began to return tq 
Europe. The Turks, however, gradually recoverin their 
strength, at length, fell upon the new kingdom, threat- 
ning it with utter ruin. A second crusade was therefore^ 
found necessary. This was preached by the famous St ? 
Bernard, through whose influence, an army of 300,00Q 
men was raised, from among the subjects of Louis VII. 
of France, and Conrad III. of Germany. This array ^ 
headed by these monarchs, took up its march towards 
Jerusalem, in the year 1147. The enterprise, however, 
failed, and after encountering incredible hardships, be- 
sides the loss of their troops, these princes returned, 
with shame, to their kingdoms. 

7. The failure of the second crusade reduced the af- 
fairs of the Oriental Christians to a state of great dis- 
tress ; which, in the year 1187, was much increased by 
Saladin, now sovereign of Egypt, Arabia, Syria and 
Persia, who invaded Palestine, and annihilated the al- 
ready languishing kingdom of Jerusalem. 

8. The news of this catastrophe reaching Europe, 
Pope Clement III. immediately ordered a third crusade 
to be proclaimed. The reigning sovereigns of the 
principal states in Europe, eagerly enlisted in the cause 
— Philip Augustus of France, Richard I. of England, 
and Frederick Barbarossa, of Germany. Little success, 
however, attended the expedition, and the respective 
monarchs, excepting Frederick, who was drowned in 
Cilicia, returned to their kingdoms, after a variety of 
fortunes, without having rescued the holy city from the 
power of the infidels. 

9. It is unnecessary to pursue this history of fanati- 
cism further. We shall only observe, therefore, in ad- 
dition, that several other crusades followed those we 
have mentioned, which, however, failed of accomplish- 
ing the object for which they were undertaken. 
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The crusades owed their origin to the superstition of an* ignorant and 
barbarous age, superadded to ambition, love of military achievement, and a 
desire for plunder. For nearly two centuries, Europe was disturbed by 
■these enterprises ; and many were the privations which almost every fami- 
ly was called to endure on account of them. The loss of human life was 
immense. Two.millions of Europeans were supposed to have been buried 
in the East. Those who survived*, were soon blended with 'the Mahometan 
population of Syria, and, in a few years not a vestige of the Christian con- 
quests remained. 

10. The immediate effects of the crusades, upon the 
^norai and, religious state of the world, were deplorable. 
»The superstition of the times, already great, was much 
increased by them, as were the power and authority of 
tthe Roman pontiff; besides tbat a higher relisji for im- 
morality and vice was diffused among all classes of the 
.community. 

As the popes were the great promoters of these Holy wars, so to them 
.accrued the chief advantages, which resulted from them. Bv means of 
'.them, they greatly increased their temporal authority; they being in fact , 
!the military commanders in these extravagant enterprises, while emperors 
and kings were only subordinate officers. 

The Crusades were sources, also, of incalculable' wealth to the popes, 
to the churches and monasteries, for to them the pious crusaders bequeath, 
ed their lands, houses, and money ; which few of them ever returned to 
claim. 

Barbarous and destructive, however, as were these romantic expeditions 
in themselves, they were not without some beneficial results to the state 
of society in respect to its political condition — to the manners and customs 
of the people— -to commercial intercourse — to literature — and in the end, 
to religion itself. 

11. Having thus disposed of the subject of the Cru? 
sades, we return to matters more purely ecclesiastical, 
and shall attempt to trace the leading events, which re- 
late to the Christian Church, down to the commence- 
ment of the Reformation. The labors of Claude, of 
Turin, in Italy, in the year 817, noticed Period 5, Sec. 
30, laid the foundation of several Churches in the v al- 
lies of Piedmont, of which Turin was ttje principal 
city, which for more than two centuries maintained the 
doctrines of the Gospel and the worship of (Jod in 
great purity. 

12. The history of this people, from the days of 
Claude to the time of Peter Waldo, 1160, is involved 
in obscurity. They seem to have had no writers among 
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This flight of the disciples of Waldo, was followed by consequences, alto- 
gether different from the wishes or expectations of their persecutors. Fa- 
vored by God, they spread abroad their principles, and multitudes became 
obedient to the faith. In the south of France, in Switzerland, in Ger- 
many, and in the Low Countries, thousands embraced their sentiments. 
In Bohemia alone, it has been computed that there were not less than 60,000 
of these Christians, in the year 1315. 

. 18. The increase of such a people, filled the pope 
and his adherents with indignation ; and the greatest 
efforts were made to suppress them. In the year 1181, 
pope Lucius III. issued his edict against them, by which 
not only they were anathematized, but also all who 
should give them support. 

19. In the year 1194, Ildefonso, king of Spain, 
adopting the spirit of the pope, also issued his edict 
against such of this people as were to be found in his 
dominions, declaring it to be high treason, even to be 
present to hear their ministers preach. 

20. But edicts and anathemas were insufficient to 
prevent the increase of the Waldenses. More vigorous 
measures were, therefore, adopted. In the year 1204, 
(some say 1206) Innocent III. established the Inquisi- 
tion, and the Waldenses were the first objects of its 
cruelty. 

The Inquisition owes its origin to the suggestions of Dominic^ a de- 
scendant from an illustrious Spanish family. He was born in the year 
1170. From his early years, he was educated for the priesthood, and grew 
up one of the most fiery and bloody of mortals. Being employed, with 
some othersy in devising measures to suppress the heresy of the Wal- 
denses, as the friends of Rome termed their faith, he suggested the appoint- 
ment of men, who should seek out, and bring to suitable punishment, such 
as held doctrines at variance with the interests of the Church of Rome. 
At first the inquisition had no tribunals. They only inquired^ (and from 
this were called inquisitors) after heretics, tneir number, strength, and 
riches. But in the course of a few years, the system was brought to ma- 
turity ; and branches of the "Holy Inquisition" were established in several 
countries of Europe. 

21. At the time of the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, the country of Toulouse, in the south of France, 
abounded with a set of people called Albigenses, from 
Alby, a town where many of them lived. They were a 
branch of the Waldenses. As these people were parti- 
cularly obnoxious to the pope, measures were adopted 
to subdue them to the Catholic faith ; or to ensure their 
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ruin. Here, in 1206, the Inquisition was established, 
and from that jrear to 1228, was constantly at work. 
Besides the Inquisition, an immense army was raised, 
which invaded the country, spreading fire an«d sword 
among the distracted Albigenses ; not less than a mil- 
lion of whom, including those of the invaders who were 
slain, most miserably perished in this period. 

Count Raymond, at this time, governed the inhabitants of Toulouse. 
To him application was made, by the pope, to expel the Albigenses from 
his dominions ; but they, being a peaceable people, and loyal subjects, the 
Count refused to molestthem. 

Thwarted in his object, the pope immediately sent inquisitors into Tou- 
louse, who established their court in the castle of a nobleman, and^ com- 
menced the operations of their engine of death. 

Unfortunately, soon after the inquisition was established, one of the chief 
inquisitors was assassinated. Count Raymond, suspected of being privy to 
the murder, was loaded with the highest censures of the Church, and his 
dominions threatened with an invasion. 

Justly alarmed, Raymond offered his submission, and in token of his sin- 
cerity, surrendered to his holiness seven fortified cities in Provence. But 
this not being deemed a sufficient sacrifice to ecclesiastical pride and ma- 
lignity, the Count was seized, and scourged, and being stripped of his ap- 
parel, was turned out to seek a shelter as he was able'. 

In the mean time, an invading army, consisting of 100,000 men,- entered 
Toulouse ; and attacking the Albigenses, took possession of their cities, fil- 
led the streets with slaughter and olood, and committed to the flames num- 
bers whom they had taken prisoners. 

Bj the Arrival of fresh levies, the army was soon after increased to 30&V 
000 men, (some writers make them 900, 000.) The city of Beziers fell be- 
fore them, and its inhabitants, to the number of 23,000, were indiscrimi- 
nately massacred, and the city itself -destroyed by fire. 

Carrassone was ne*t besieged, but here the invaders met with a resis- 
tance -from the Albigenses, which was most unexpected Thousands of the 
besiegers, who approached the walls, were slain \ and even the ditches 
were filled with fallen corpses. At length, however, wearied out, and 
overpowered by numbers, the lower part of the city was surrendered, and 
its miserable inhabitants fell before the sword. 

The upper part was yet secure. Finding the reduction of this more 
difficult than was anticipated!, the king of Arragon was dispatched to seek 
an interview with the Sari of Beziers, who was at the head of the Albi- 
genses. 

An interview accordingly took place ; but the Earl, not inclining to sub- 
mission, at that time, a second interview was obtained! at which, he was 
basely betrayed and retained a prisoner. 

No sooner had the inhabitants of Carcassone received the intelligence 
of the Earl's confinement, than they burst into tears, and were seized with 
such terror, that they thought of nothing but how to escape the danger 
they were in. But blockaded as they were on all sides, and the trenches 
filled with men, all human probability of escape vanished from their eyes. 
A report, however, was circulated, that there was a vault, or subterraneous 
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passage, somewhere in the city, which led to the castle of Caberet, a dis- 
tance about three leagues from Carcassone, and that if the mouth or en- 
try thereof could be found, Providence had provided, for tfiem a way of es- 
cape. All the inhabitants of the city, except those who kept watch of the 
besiegers, immediately commenced the search, and success rewarded their 
labor. The entrance ofthe cavern was found ; and at the beginning of nighf, 
they began their journey through it, carrying with them only as much food 
as was deemed necessary to serve them for a few days. On the following 
day, they arrived in safety at the castle, from whence they dispersed them" 
selves through different parts of the country, some proceeding to Arragon, 
some to Catalonia, others to Toulouse, and the cities belonging to their par- 
ly, wherever God, in his providence, opened a door for their admission. 

The awful silence which reigned in the solitary city, excited no little' 
sin-prise, on the following day, among the besiegers. At first they suspect-' 
ed a stratagem to draw them into an ambuscade, but on mounting the walls; 
and entering the town, they cried out, " the Albigenses are fled. The le- 
gate issued a proclamation, that no person should seize or carry off any of 
the plunder— that it should ^11 be carried to the great church of Carcas- 
sone, whence it was disposed of for the benefit of the invaders, and the» 
proceeds distributed among them in rewards according to their deserts. 

Such is a brief account of one of the crusades against the Albigenses* 
Others followed, and scarcely can any one conceive the scenes of baseness, 
perfidy, barbarity, indecency "and hypocrisy, over which Iunocent III. and 
nis immediate successors, presided. Cities were plundered ; castles were 
stormed ; multitudes were butchered— were tortured ; women wore insult- 
ed and ravished ; thousands were put to the sword, or were consumed by the 
flames. Such were the calamities which God, in his providence, permitted 
to be visited upon his true Church, and such were the triumphs of anti- 
christ over the faithful disciples of Jesus. 

22. While the persecution was raging with such re- 
sistless fury against the Albigenses, in the south of 
France, the inhabitants of the vallies of Piedmont, ap- 
pear to have enjoyed a large portion of external peace, 
which continued, with but one exception, (about the 
year 1400,) to the year 1487. 

The providence of God was most conspicuous in relation to the inhabi- 
tants^ ot these vallies, in Messing, them with a succession of mild and toler- 
ant princes, in the dukes of Savoy. These princes, receiving the most fa- 
vorable reports of them as a people, simple m their manners, Tree from de- 
ceit and malice, upright in their dealings, loyal to their governors, turned a 
deaf ear to the repeated solicitations of priests and monks ; and from the 
beginning of the 13th century, until the year 1487, nearly 900 yean, pe- 
remptorily refused to molest tnem. 

An effort was indeed made to introduce the inquisition into Piedmont, 
but the proceedings in France had sufficiently opened the eyes of the in- 
habitants to the spirit and principle of that infernal court, and the people 
wisely and resolutely resisted its establishment among them. 

23. During the above persecution of the Albigenses 
in France, many of this people, to escape its fury, cross- 
ed the Pyrenees, and took shelter in the Spanish prov- 
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vinces of Arragon and Catalonia. Here they flourished 
for several years; they built .Churches, and their minis- 
ters publicly and boldly preached these doctrines. 

24. The vigilance of the inquisitors, however, traced 
their steps, and in the year 1232, the Inquisition was 
established in Arragon. From this time, for a century 
and a half, measures of the greatest rigor were inces- 
santly carried on in that quarter, and also in Catalonia, 
against these refugees, before their extermination was 
effected, 

25. In Germany also, in Flanders, and in Poland, 
the Waldenses were persecuted with peculiar severity. 
Indeed, wherever they existed, they were sought out, 
and hunted down, by emissaries from papal Rome, as if 
they were the pest of the world, and the most obnoxious 
foes of the Church of God. 

26. In the year 1300 was established by Boniface 
VIII. who at that time occupied the papal chair, the 
celebrated year of jubilee. Christians, throughout the 
known world were invited to visit the Churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, at Rome, with a promise from the 
pope, that he would pardon their sins. 

An invitation so impious as this, a Christian at the present day would 
-scarcely betieve to have been accepted by any, yet such was the ignorance 
of the people, and such the superstition of the times, that multitudes came 
from all quarters, to cast in their gifts into the treasury of the Roman see, 
in exchange for which, they received the benediction of his Holiness, and 
the pretended pardon of all their sins. 

This experiment proved so gainful, that the pontiffs, in after years, short- 
ened the time of the Jubilee to 25 years, in order that all good Christians, 
living to the common age of man, might be benefitted by this glorious fes- 
tival. 

27. The year J 300, during the pontificate of Boni- 
face VIII. may be regarded as marking the highest 
eminence, to which the Papal power ever attained. 
From this period, firm and lasting as the dominion of 
the Roman pontiffs seemed, to be, it appeared to be 
gradually undermined and weakened, partly by the pride 
and rashness of the popes themselves, an,d partly by 
several unexpected events. 

9 
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"Boniface VIII. was born," says Mosheim,"to be a plague both to 
Church and stale, a disturber of the repose of nations ; and his attempts 
to extend the despotism of the Roman pontiff* were carried to a length that 
approached to phrensy." From the moment that he entered upon his new 
dignity, he laid claim to a supreme and irresistible dominion, over ill the 
powers of the earth, both spiritual and temporal, he terrified kingdoms and 
empires, by the threats of his bulls; called princes and (sovereign states 
before his tribunal, to decide their quarrels. In a word, in arrogance, in 
boldness*, in lo*fty prdtensi :>n3, he appeared to exceed all who had gone be- 
fore him. 

28. Among the cause's, which set a limit to the Usur- 
pations of the Roman pontiffs, and the first which 
occurred, was the quarrel, which arose about this time, 
between Boniface VIII. and Philip of France, in respect 
to the supremacy of the pope, over the temporal sove- 
reigns of the earth. 

This doctrine) Boniface arrogantly maintaining, sent the naughtiest let- 
ters to Philip, in which he Asserted tntft not only nej but all other kings and 
princes were, by a divine command, obliged to submit to the authority of the 
pope?, as well in political and civil matters, as in those of a religious na- 
ture. 

29. Philip, indignant at the doctrine advanced by 
the pope, took measures to depose so execrable a pontiff, 
by a general council ; and in anticipation of the meeting 
of such a council j he caused Boniface to be seized. 
The person entrusted with this business, treated the 
pope most rudely. His friends succeeded, however, in 
rescuing him ; but the mortification and anguish oc- 
casioned by his insults, soon after caused his death. 

30. Soon after the death of Boniface * Philip, by his 
artful intrigues, obtained the pontificate for a French- 
man, who, at the king's request, removed the papal 
residence to Avignon, in France, where it continued 

- for 70 years. This event, and the continued residence 
of the popes in France, greatly impaired the authority 
of the Roman see. 

31. About the year 1378, occurred what is common- 
ly termed the great western schism, in the election of 
two popes, one at Rome, and another at Avignon ; and 
from this date to the year 1414, the Church continued 
to have two, and sometimes three different heads at the 
came time; each forming plots and thundering out ana- 
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themas tfgainst the other. In consequence of these dif- 
ferences, the papal authority fell into contempt still more, 
and in a measure both people and princes were released 
from that slavish fear, by which, for years, they had 
keen oppressed. 

The pontiff at this time elected at Rome, was Urban VI ; the pontiff 
ejected at Avignon, was Clement VII. Which of these two is to be con- 
sidered as the true and lawful pope, is to this day disputed. 

The distress occasioned by this difference, exceeds description. Wprs 
broke out between the factions of the several popes by which multitudes 
lost their fortunes and their lives ; religion was extinguished in most places, 
and profligacy rose to a scandalous excess. The clergy became excessively 
corrupt and no longer seemed studious to observe the appearance of rebe- 
llion or decency. 

These abuses however, were conducive both to the civil and religious 
interests of mankind* The papal power received an incurable wound. 
Kings and princes, who had formerly been the staves of the lordly pontiff?, 
became their judges and masters. And many of the least stupid among 
the people had the courage to despise the popes, on account of their dis- 
putes ; and, at leng!h r came to believe that the interests of religion might 
pe secured and promoted, without a visible head*, crowned by a spiritual 
supremacy. 

32. The year 1387 was distinguished by the death of 
John Wickliffe, an Englishman, who, by his preaching 
and writings against the abuses of popery, particularly 
against the supremacy of the Roman See — the worship 
of images— r-the invocation of saints — transubstantiation 
— indulgences, &c. gave a still severer blow to the au- 
thority of the Rom^n pontiffs, and prepared the way 
for the reformation, which was commenced *by Luther, 
in 1517. 

Wickliffe was born in Yorkshire, in 1324. Being distinguished f>r his 
learning, he was advanced to the mastership of Baliol College, and war- 
densbipof Canterbury hall. At this lime, England, which was complete* 
ly under the papal dominion, swarmed with the mendicant orders ; who, 
invading the universities, attempted to persuade, tho students to join their 
fraternity. 

This conduct roused the indignation, of Wickliffe, who commenced writ- 
ing against the mendicant orders, and even against the tyranny of the 
pope, and the superstitions of the age. 

His writings displeased the archbishop of Canterbury, who "deprived him 
of his office. Wickliffe annealed to the popelf hut the pope, irritated on 
account of the freedom with which he had spoken of popery, confirmed the 
sentence of the archbishop. 

Wickliffe upon this threw off all restraint. He had studied the Scrip* 
tures ; nay, he translated the whole Bible, into English, and circulated it 
abroad. Being well acquainted with the system of popery, and its ami* 
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scriptural character, he began to attack the monks— to oppose their irre- 
gularities—to inveigh against the superstitions of the times, and even aim- 
ed his shafts against the pontifical power itself. - 

The reformer was now persecuted by the monks, and particularly by the 
archbishop of Canterbury ; through whose influence, 23 'of his opinions 
were publicly condemned, by a council held at London. WickJiffe, not- 
withstanding the dangers which thickened around him, died in peace at 
Lutterworth, in 1387 ; the rectory of which place had been bestowed upon 
him, after his ejectment from Canterbury hall. But his bones were 
sometime after taken up, and burned, and his ashes thrown into a river. 

33. The followers of Wickliffe, during his lifetime, 
were considerably numerous ; but after his death, they 
greatly increased, both in Engl and. and other countries. 
They were called Lollards, ox Wickliffites. 

The origin of the w^ord Lollard^ which was applied to the followers of 
Wickliffe, is quite uncertain. Some suppose they were so called from 
Walter Lollard, a Dutchman, who, during this century, was burned to 
death for his opinions. The learned translator of Mosheim, derives the 
term from the German JLullen, which signifies singing ; and hence, in 
English) Lollard, or singer. The Lullens, or Lollards, in Germany, where 
the term was first used, were singers, who made it their business to inter 
the bodies of such as had died of the plague.' During their procession to 
the grave, they sung a dirge. In its application to the followers of Wick- 
liffe, it seems to have been used as a term of reproach. 

34. The increase of the Lollards filled the clergy, 
and the other friends of popery, with alarm ; and a most 
spirited persecution of them was commenced. Many 
were imprisoned, others were suspended by chains from 
a gallows, and burnt alive. Among the sufferers, who 
perished in^this manner, was lord Cobham, a man, who 
by his valor and loyalty, had raised hiifiself high in fa* 
vor both of the king and people. 

Cobham was an admirer of the doctrines of Wickliffe, the writings of 
whom, at great expense, he had collected, transcribed, and spread abroad. 
In consequence of this, the clergy accused him to the king, and begged a 
royal warrant against him. The signal services rendered by Cobham, in- 
duced the king to refuse a warrant ; but he sent for Cobham, and used ev- 
ery argumont to prevail on him to renounce his errors, and return to the 
Church. 

Cobham replied, that he was ready to obey his sovereign as the minis* 
ter of God, in all things lawful ; but that he considered the pope as the 
great anti-christ, foretold ire the word k of God, and therefore, to him ho 
would pay no allegiance. This reply gave great offence to the king, who 
now delivered him into the hands of his adversaries. ~ * ' 

Cobham was tried and condemned ; but his execution was postponed for 
50 days. During this period, he was confined in the tower ; from which, 
however, effecting his escape, he fled into Wales, where he was concealed 
for four years. 
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At the expiration of this time, being seized, he wai carried to London ; 
■eon after which he was suspended alive in chains, on a gallows, and burnt 
to death. 

35. From England, the writings of Wickliffe were 
carried by an officer of Oxford into Bohemia, where 
they were read by John Huss, rector of the university 
of Prague. These writings opened the mind of Huss ; 
who having great boldness and decision of character, 
began vehemently to declaim against the vices and er- 
rors of the monks and clergy, and was successful in 
bringing many in Bohemia, and especially in the uni- 
versity, to the adoption of the sentiments of Wickliffe. 

36. The introduction of Wickliffe's writings into the 
university, gave great offence to the* archbishop of 
Prague, between whom and Huss a controversy arose ; 
which was, at length, carried to the pope, who ordered 
Huss to be cited to appear before him at Rome. This, 
however, he declined, and was excommunicated* He 
continued, however, boldly to propagate his sentiments, 
both from the pulpit and by means of his pen. 

The measures taken by the archbishop of Prague to suppress the writ- 
ings and sentiments of Wickliffe, were singular!/ bold. He issued his or- 
ders that every person, who was in possession of such writings, should 
bring them to him. We are accordingly told that 200 volumes of thorn, 
finely written, and adorned with costly covers, and gold borders, probably 
belonging to the nobilily, were committed to the flames. These measures, 
however, were far from having their desired effect; on the contrary, the 
writings of Wickliffe - abounded still more, and the Hussites became more 
and more numerous. 

37. In the year 1414, was convened the council of 
Constance, for the purpose of putting ah end to the 
papal schism, (Sec. 32,) which was effected, after it had 
pxisted nearly 40 years. Before this council, Huss was 
cited, and at the same time, Jerome of Prague, the in- 
timate friend of Huss. By this council, the writings of 
Wickliffe were condemned, and also both these emi- 
nent men ; the former of whom was burnt in 1415, and 
the latter in the following year. 

This council' consisted of several European princes or their deputies, 
with Sigismond, emperor of Germany, at their head; 20 archbishops, 150 
bishops, 150 other dignitaries, and above 400 doctors, with the pope at their 
head. 

9* 
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At this time, there were three individuals claiming the papal chair, 
and between whom, and their respective friends, a severe contest was car- 
ried on. These, the council respectively deposed, and ordained one Mar- 
tin as the only legal and true head of the Church. Thus the evil spirit of 
-schism was laid, and one important object of the council obtained. 

In obedience to the order of this council, Huss made his appearance at 
Constance, the emperor having given him a passport, permitting him to 
come freely to the council, and pledging himself, for his safe return. 

No sooner had Huss arrived within the pope's jurisdiction, than, regard- 
less of the emperor's passport, he was arrested and committed prisoner to 
a chamber in the palace. This violation of common law and common jus- 
tice, was noticed by the friends of Huss; who, from respect to his charac- 
ter, had accompanied him to Constance. They urged the imperial pass- 
Eort, but the pope replied, that he had never granted any passport, nor was 
e bound by that of the emperor. 

Jeromx of Paague was the intimate intend and companion offitiss; 
inferior to him in age, experience, and authority ; but his superior in all 
liberal endowments. He was born at Prague, and educated at the Univer- 
sity there. Having finished his studies, he traveled into several countries 
of Europe, where he acquired a high reputation for his talents and- virtues, 
particularly for his graceful elocution. The Universities of Prague, of 
raris, of Cologne, of Heidelberg, conferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts. Having made the tour of the continent, he visited England, 
where he obtained access to the writings of Wicklifle, which he copied out 
and with them returned to Prague. 

As Jerome had distinguished himself by an active co-operation with 
Huss, in his opposition to the abominations of the times, he was cited be- 
fore the council of Constance, en die 17th April, 1413, at the time his 
friend Huss was confined in a castle, near that city. Arriving shortly aP 
forwards in Constance, or the neighborhood, and learning how his friend 
had been treated, he prudently retired to Iberlingen, an imperial city, 
whence he wrote to the emperor and council, requesting a passport: but 
not obtaining one to his satisfaction, he was preparing to return" to Bohe- 
mia, when he was arrested at Hirschaw, and conveyed to Constance. Few 
are ignorant of the fate of these two eminent men. Both were condemn* 
ed by the council to be burnt alive ; and the sentence was carried into ef- 
fect. Huss was executed on the 7th July. 1415 : and Jerome on the 20th 
May,141«. 

( The former sustained his fate with heroic fortitude, praying for his roer-' 
ciless persecutors. Jerome, at first, displayed less magnanimity than his 
friend Huss. But, at the time of his suffering, he met his fate with the 
courage of a Christian ; fearing neither death itself, nor the horrible form 
in which k came. When he arrived at the place, having pulled off his up- 
per garment, and made a short prayer at the stake, he was bound, with wet 
cords and an iron chain, and inclosed as high as the breast in faggots. Ob- 
serving the executioner about to set fire to the wood, behind his back, he 
cried out, « Bring thy torch hither. Perform thy office before my face. 
Had I feared death, I might have avoided it." As the wood began to 
blaze, he sung a hymn, which the violence of the flames scarcely interrupt- 
ed. ' 

38. The news of these barbarous executions quickly 
reaching Bohemia, threw the whole kingdom into con- 
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fusion, and a civil war was kindled from the ashes of 
the martyrs. 

39. The leader of the avengers of these martyrs, and 
the advocates of reform, John Ziska, a man of noble 
family, brought up at court, and in high reputation for 
his love of country, and of God. To him multitudes 
daily resorted from all parts, until their number was 40,- 
000. With these he encamped on a rocky mountain, 
about 10 miles from Prague, which he called Mount 
Tabor, whence his followers were called Tabarites, 
Until his death, in 1424, he continued boldly to defend 
his cause— declared war against Sigismond, and, in 
several battles, defeated the armies of that emperor. 

At this time, the churches and religious houses in Bohemia, were mora 
numerous, more spacious, more elegant and sumptuous, than in any other 
part of Europe ; and the images in public places, and the garments of the 
priests, were covered with jewels and precious stones. Ziska commenced 
via work of reform, by attacking these. He demolished the images, dis- 
charged the monks, who, he said, were only fattening like swine in styes, 
converted cloisters into barracks, conquered several towns and garrisoned 
Cuthna, defeated the armies of the emperor, in several battles, and gave 
law to the kingdom of Bohemia, tilt the time of his death. 
• When Ziska found himself dying, he gave orders that a drum should be 
made of his skin, which were faithfully obeyed. After undergoing the ne- 
cessary preparations, it was converted into a drum, which was Jong the 
symbol of victory to his followers. 

40. After the death of Ziska, his followers were di- 
vided into Calittines, Taborites, and other sects, 
among whom considerable hostility appears to have ex- 
isted. In times of distress, however, they all united 
against the common enemy. At length, in 1443, the 
papal party granted to these sects the use of the cup in 
the sacrament, which the council of Constance had de- 
nied them, and which was one cause of their assuming 
arms, under Ziska. 

41. A still further reform being desired by the more 
pious of the Hussites, a body of these people assembling 
at Lititz, in 1456 or 1457, proceeded to form a system 
of Church government, in more strict conformity, in 
their view, to v that of the primitive Christians. They 
were afterwards distinguished by the name of the Unit- 
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e& Brttkrenj who for many years experienced a great 
variety of fortune. 

' The lumbers of the United Brethren soon became considerable \ pious 
persons repaired to them, not only from different parts of Bohemia, but 
from every distant quarter of ihe' empire. Many or the ancient "VYalden- 
ses, who had been scatter ed' upon the mountains, joined the society, so 
fhat Churches' were multiplied every where throughout Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia". 
Scarcely, however, were the brethren reduced to order, ere a terrible 

{jerseout ion arose against them. The Catholic party, compelled them to 
eave their towns and villages, even in the depth of winter. The sick were 
cast into the open fields. The public prisons were filled. Many were in- 
humanly dragged at the tails of horses and carts, and quartered or burnt 
alive. Such as affected their escape, retired into the woods and 
caves of -the country, where they held religious assemblies, elected their 
wn teachers, and endeavored' to strengthen and edify one another. , 
• lender Uladislausj prince of Poland, the exiled brethren returned to their 
homes, and resumed their occupations. In subsequent years they took 
such deep root, and extended their branches so far and wide, that it was 
impossible to extirpate them. In the year 1500, there were £00 congre- 
gations of the United brethren in Bohemia and Moravia, 

From this lime, they experienced many vicissitudes, until Luther began 
the reformation in Germany at which time so exhausted and' wasted wero 
the churches, that they meditated a compromise with the Catholic Church, 
and actually wrote to Luther, in the year 1522, for advice on the subject. 
To their communication Luther replied, exhorting them to firmness and 
constancy,, and assuring them that God, in his own tip&e, would appear for 
their relief. - . -• 

42. In the year 1440, a few years previous* to this last 
event, the art of printing was discovered ; by means of 
Which hot only the Bible, but the writings of the prim- 
itive fathers were sobri spread abroad, which greatly 
conduced to expose the errors and superstitions of the 
Church of Rome, and to diffuse a knowledge of the 
true doctrines of the l Scriptures, among the ignorant 
thousands of Europe. 

' 43. It has been noticed (Sec. 22,) that the Walden- 
ses, in the v allies of Piedmont, appear to have remained 
in a great measure unmolested, in the profession of 
their religion, till the year 1487. 

To this there was one exception. About the year 1400, a violent outrage 
was committed upon the Waldenses who inhabited the valley of Praeela, 
in Piedmont, by the Catholic party resident in that neighborhood. ; • This 
fettack was made towards the end of December, when the mountains were 
povered with snow. So sudden was it, that the inhabitants of the valiies 
Were wholly unapprised of it, until the persecutors 'were in actual posses- 
sion of their caves. ' 
1 A speedy flight was the only alternative fjr saving their lives. Accord* 
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iagly, thoy hastily fled to ono of the highest mountains of the Alps, with 
their wives and children ; the unhappy mothers carrying the cradle in one 
hand, and in the other, leading such of their offspring as were able to walk* 
Their persecutors, however, pursued them until night came on. Great 
numbers were Blaui. The remnant, enveloped in darkness, wandered up 
and down the mountains, covered with snow, destitute of the means of 
shelter from the inclemencies of the weather, or of supporting themselves 
under it by any of the comforts which providence has destined for that 
purpose ; benumbed with cold, they fell an easy prey to the severity of the 
climate ; and when the night had passed away, there were (bund in their 
cradles, or lying on the snow, fourscore of their infants deprived of Hf; 
many of the mothers, also, lying dead by their sides, and others just 
upon the point of expiring. This seems to have been the first general 
attack made by the Catholics, on the Waldenses of Piedmont. 

44. About the year 1487, Innocent VIII. invested 
Albert, archdeacon of Cremona, with power to perse- 
cute the Waldenses, in the south of France, and in the 
rallies of Piedmont. This persecution was marked 
with the most savage barbarity, and continued till the 
reformation by Luther began.* 

Albert was no sooner invested with his commission, than he proceeded 
to the south of France, where he directed the king's lieutenant, in the 
province of Dauphiny, to march at the head of a body of troops, against the 
valley of Loyse. 

The inhabitants, apprised of their approach, fled into their caves, at the 
tops of the mountains, carrying with them their children, and whatever 
valuables they had, necessary For- their support and nourishment. Their 
retreats, however, were discovered by the lieutenant, who inhumanly suf- 
focated four hundred children with tneir mothers. A greater number to 
avoid dying by suffocation, or being burnt to death, precipitated them- 
selves headlong from their caverns, upon the rocks below, where they were 
dashed in pieces ; or if any escaped death by the fall, they were immedi- 
ately slaughtered by the brutal soldiery. 

Having completed their work of extermination in the valley of Loyse 
they next proceeded to that of Fraissiniere ; but Albert's presence, and 
that of the army being found necessary in another quarter, he appointed as 
his substitute in these values, a Franciscan monk, who, in the year 1489, 
commenced a work of persecution, which is said to have been extremely 
severe. Many were committed to prison, and others burnt, without even 
the liberty of making an appeal. 

While these proceedings were going on in France, Albert had advanced 
in the year 1488, at the head of 18,000 soldiers, against the vallies of Pied- 
mont, which for many years were the theatre of savage barbarity, and of 
intense suffering. 

We here close this period ; and, in the next, shall speak of the Refor- 
mation. From a view of the past and of the existing state of the ecclesi- 
astical, world, the necessity of a reformation is apparent. For centuries 
had the world been enveloped in darkness, and the iron banded despotism 
of papal Rome sported with the lives and religious liberties of mankind. 
But tor the Waldenses, who like stars shone amidst this dismal night, the 
kingdom of the Redeemer could scarcely be said to have been maniies 
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on earth. But the era of reformation was j»ow approaching. Tie .world 
could oo longer sustain the load of guilt and enormity. The powers oV 
darkness, had reached their 'summit. TJpon the regions of death, the 
morning of a day was dawning, which was to diffuse light and joy among 
many of the benighted nations of the world. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIpD VI. 

1. Peter the Hermit, a Frenchman, who, by his 
preaching, first excited a passion in Europe for the 
Crusades. . 

2. Peter Waldo, a Frenchman of Lyons, who flour-, 
ished about the year 1160, the second father of the 
Waidenses, Claude of Turin being the first. 

3. Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
flourished about the same time, distinguished for his 
pride and haughtiness, which led to an open quarrel' 
with Henry 11. king of England, to the great disturb- 
ance of the peace of that kingdom. 

4. Dominic, a Spaniard, distinguished as the founder 
of jthe Inquisition. 

' 5. Roger Bacon, a learned monk of the Franciscan 
Qrder, in England, who flourished about the year 1240, 
distinguished for the discoveries which he made in the 
various departments of science, and for the lead which 
he took iu the revival of letters. 

6. Thomas Aquinas, a native of Italy, who died in 
• 1274, highly distinguished for his attachment to the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and for the authority, which 
his opinions had in the Catholic Church. 

7. Boniface VI1J. a pope, whose pontificate, .about 
the year 1300, marks the highest eminence to which 
the papal power attained. 

8. John Wiclcliffe, an Englisjynan, called the re- 
former, on account of his preaching and writing against 
the abuses of popery, about the year 1380, and which 
prepared the way for the Reformation, under Luther. 

9. Lord Cobham, otherwise called Sir John Oldcas- 
tle, a distinguished soldier, who, for his attachment to 
the doctrines of Wickliffe, suffered death in England, 
in the year 1417, during the reign of Henry V. 
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10. John Huss, rector of the university of Prague, 
in Bohemia, who for his attachment to the sentiments 
of Wickliffe, suffered death by order of the council of 
Constance, in 1415. 

11. Jerome of Prague, the intimate friend and com- 
panion of Huss, who suffered death the year following, 
by the same authority; and for a similar reason. 

12. John Ziska, a native of Bohemia, distinguished 
as the successful leader of the Hussites,. in their attempt 
to avenge the death of Huss. 

1. Peter the Hermit, Sec. 4, and onward. ' 

2. Peter Waldo, Sec. 15, and onward. 

3. Tltomas Becket was born at London, in the year 1119. His pro- 
gress in learning at the university, and afterwards in Italy, was so great, 
that in 1158, he was made Lord Chancellor, by Heoty II. As a courtier, 
Becket assumed all the gaiety of the times ; and on one occasion, in at- 
tending the king on a journey, maintained in his train 1200 horse, besides 
700 knights and gentlemen. 

At a later day, ilenry conferred on him the a rchbishoprick of Canter- 
bury ; in which office^ sucji was his haughtiness, that he greatly offended 
his sovereign, and caused lasting commotions in the kingdom. Becket re- 
fused to suppress the disorders of the clergy, to the great disgrace of him- 
self and injury to the Church. In consequence of the disagreement "be- 
tween the king and himself Becket resigned his office as. archbishop, and 
went to I'aly, where the j^ope espoused his cause against Henry. 

Subsequently a reconciliation took place ; and the king, in proof of his 
sincerity, held the bridle of Becket's horse, while ho mounted and dis- 
mounted twice*. The conduct of Becket was not less odious, after bis 
return to xtnglahd) than before his departure. At length, Becket was 
murdered in 117 1, by some courtiers of Henry, who dashed out the pre- 
late's brains, before the altar of his cathedral. . 

Henry, alarmed, not only exculpated himself before the pope, but did 
penance at the shrine of the murdered priest, passing the night on the cold 
pavement in penance and prayer, and suffering himself to be scourged by 
the monks. 

The violence of his death was the occasion of signal honor being paid 
to Becket. He not only became a saint, by the indulgence of the Church; 
but so numerous were the miracles said to be wrought at his tomb, that 
two large volumes would scarce contain the mention of them. 

4. Dominic, Sec. 20. 

9. Roger Baton was born in the year 1214. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, and afterwards studied at Paris. The age in which bja.Uted was a 
dark and gloomy one, and was poorly fitted to appreciate ine discoveries 
which he made in science. and philosophy. His experiments- ami calcula- 
tions were so much above the comprehension of the times, that he was 
accused of magic. His works were reje ted from the library of the order 
of Fianciscans, to which he belonged, and he himself imprisoned. 

After 16 years painful solitude, he was set at liberty, and passjed the re- 
mainder cf his life in academical repose, at Oxford, where he died 1294. 
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In modern timet, this great and good man hat had justice done to him,, by 
the reverence and respect which are paid to him, as the father of the in- 
ductive philosophy. 

6. Thomas Aquinas, called the angelical doctor, was a native of Italy, 
and descended from a noble family. He studied in various places ; bat at 
length settled at Naples, where he led a life of exemplary chastity and 
devotion. He died in the year 1274. His writings, which are numerous, 
prove him to have been a man of great learning and extensive knowledge. 
They consist of 17 folio volumes. His authority in religion became de- 
cisive in the Catholic schools. 

7. Boniface VIII. Sec. 26. 

8. John Wickliffe, Sec. 32, and onward. 
0. Lord Cobham, Sec. 34. 

10. John Huss, Sec. 95, and onward. 

11. Jerome of Prague, Sec. 37. 

12. John Zuka, Sec. 39. 

PERIOD VII. 

The period of the Reformation will extend from the comr 
mencement of that event, A. D. 1517, to the peace 
of religion concluded at Augsburg \ in 1555. 

1. The year 1517, is generally assigned, as marking 
the era when the Reformation was begun by the Great 
Head of the Church, through the instrumentality of 
Martin Luther. 

This grand revolution, of which we are now to treat ? arose in Saxony 
from small beginnings. It spread itself, however, with great rapidity, 
through all the European provinces, and extended its influence, more or 
less, to distant parts of the globe. From that memorable period, down to our 
own times, it may instly be considered as the mam spring, which has mov- 
ed the nations, and occasioned many, if not most of the civil and religious 
revolutions, that fill the annals of history. The face of Europe, in par- 
ticular, was changed, by this great event. The present age feels yet, and 
ages to come will continue to perceive, the inestimable advantages it pro- 
duced. The history of such an important revolution demands, therefore, 
particular attention. 

2. The religious state of the world, at the opening of 
the sixteenth century, fifteen years before the Reformat 
tion began, is acknowledged by all historians to have 
been deplorable. The nations of Christendom were 
still in thraldom to the papal power. Corruption, both 
in doctrine, and practice, prevailed to -an extent seldom 
before known. Scarcely any thing, presented itself to 
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the eye, in any quarter, which could properly be de- 
nominated evangelical. 

3. Deplorable, however, as was the state of Chris* 
tendom, in the respects mentioned, there were some 
circumstances, which, about this time, were favorable 
to a reformation. The Jirst of these was a perceptible 
diminution of the influence of the court of Rome, in re- 
spect to d considerably numerous class of individuals, 
scattered over Europe* 

Lordly as the papal power carried itself, that power was evidently on the 
decline. Its zenith appears to have been, when, as already noticed, (Per. 
6, Sec. 28, J the guilty Boniface VIII. occupied the papal chair. The quar- 
rel which that pontiff had with Philip of France— the subsequent removal 
of the papal court from Rome to Avignon, (Sec. 31,)— the still later 
Schism which had led to the election of two popes, each of whom claimed 
infallibility at the same time, (Sec. 34,) — and, more than *all, the decision 
of the council of Constance, that a general council was superior to the 
pope, and could depose him, (Sec. 39,) — all had powerfully tended to 
open the eyes of reflecting individuals, and to lessen, in their estimation, 
the authority of the court of Rome. 

4. A second circumstance, at this time favorable to a 
reformation, was the general odium, which rested upon 
the clergy and the monkish orders* 

The clergy generally passed their lives in dissolute mirth and luxury ; 
squandering away, in the gratification of their lusts, the wealth which had 
Deen set apart for charitable and religious purposes. Nor were they less 
tyrannical, than voluptuous. They treated their , people taore like vassals, 
than rational and immortal beings, whose souls they had in charge. Tho 
necessary consequence of lives so dissolute, and of an assumption of pow- 
er so unwarrantable, was the loss of public respect tthd esteem. 

The monkish orders, also, were, at this time, lying under a similar odi- 
um. They were considered* by many, as cumberers of the ground ; and 
occasional complaints were uttered against them. They had broken 
through every restraint ; had employed their opulence to unholy purpos- 
es ; and, forgetful of the gravity of their character, and of the laws of their 
order* rushed headlong into the shameless practice of vice, in all its vari- 
ous forms and degrees. If some of the orders were less vicious, as the 
mendicants, yet their rustic impudence, their ridiculous superstitions, their 
ignorance, cruelty, and brutish manners, alienated the minds of the people, 
and diminished their reputation from day to day. - 

5. A third circumstance favorable to a reformation, 
was the revival of learning, and a taste for the liberal 
arts and sciences. 

The art of printing, discovered in 1440, soon attained to considerable 
perfection. Books were multiplied and read. Men of the first rank dis- 
tinguished themselves by their love of letters, and their patronage of emi- 
nent scholars. Even the haughty Leo X. who was elected to the ponti- 

10 
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ficaU in the year 1513, and who poured forth his anathemas against Lu- 
ther, was conspicuous for his ardor and munificence in the cause of lit" 
erature. 

About the time the art of printing was discovered, the West received a 
groat accession of literature from the Bast. In 1463, the Turks under 
Mahomet II. made themselves masters of Constantinople. (Per. 5, Sec. 
18.) On this event, many of the most eminent Greek literati removed 
into Italy, and other countries of Europe, where they were employed in 
instructing youth,. in various branches of science, and in publishing either 
their own compositions, or accurate editions of the Latin and Greek 
classics. By reason of their labors, many academies were founded in It- 
aly, France, and Germany ; libraries were multiplied, and a generous pro- 
vision was made for men of learning, and for studious youth, ambitious of 
literary fame. 

This revival of learmns was auspicious to the cause of religion. It w«* 
during the ignorance of the dark ages, that the papal system gained its as- 
cendency over mankind. Had knowledge been generally disseminatecf, 
papal Borne would never have attained to its unparalleled power. On the 
revival of learning, that power began to decline. Men were now able to 
investigate for themselves ; they could estimate the force of argument, and 
judge between the doctrines of the reformers, and those of the advocates 
«f papacy. •' 

6. A fourth circumstance favorable to a reformation, 
was the conviction on the part of many > that a reforma- 
tion was greatly needed, and the desire which hence pre- 
vailed, that such a work might be effected. 

The number of those among whom this conviction prevailed, says 
Mosheiin, was very considerable, in many parts of the Christian woruL 
Through ignorance, they were unable to extend their views to a refonna- 
tion, which should carry them back to Gospel simplicity ; but the desire 
for better things existed ; especially thai some restraint might be put upon 
the overgrown power of the pontiffs, and that purer maimers and more 
correct principles might prevail among the clergy. 

7. The immediate occasion of the Reformation was 
the sale of indulgences, to which resort was had by 
Leo X. at that time in the papal chair, in order to re- 
plenish his treasury, which had been drained by his va- 
rious extravagances 

The doctrine of indulgences proceeded upon the idea, not only of an 
infinite merit in Christ, but that the merit of die saints exceeded in de- 
gree what was required of them ; and that this surplus merit was com- 
mitted in trust to the popes and their clergy, for the benefit of such as 
were willing to pay for it. Whoever pleased, might purchase the pardon 
of their own sins, present, past, and future, and also ransom the souls Of 
such friends as were suffering the fires of purgatory. 

The /brow of these indulgences were various ; yet they recognized, and 
claimed for the Pope, the power to forgive all " sins, transgressions and 
excesses, how enormous soever," to remit punishment, and bestow eternal 
life, and these by authority delegated to him from the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 
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The pricu of these indulgences varied according to the character, abilp- 
ly, and crimes of the purchasers. For remitting we sin of having taken 
a false oath, in a criminal case, the sum of nine shillings was chatted ; for 
robbing, twelve shillings ; for burning a house, twelve shillings ; for mur* 
(taring a layman, seven shillings and sixpence ; for laying violent hands on 
a clergyman, ten shillings and sixpence. In other cases, a much greater 
sum was demanded, even several pounds. 

The extent <tf the sale of indulgences was incredible, both before and 
after the Reformation. As late as the year 1709, Milner remarks, that 
•the pvivateerB of Bristol took a galleon, in which they found 600 bales of 
feulte for indulgences, and 18 reams were in a bale ; the whole were esti- 
mated at no less loan 3$4Q'fl0O 9 worth from twenty pence to eleven 
pounds each. 

8. The sale of these indulgences, in Saxony, was 
entrusted to one John Tetzel, who, in the year 1517, 
appeared in the neighborhood of Wittemberg, execut- 
ing his commission in the tnnst nsolent and fraudulent 
manner ; boasting of the superior efficacy of tire indul- 
gences which he had to sell, and with gross impiety 
derogating from the merits of even Jesus Christ 

Tetzel was employed by Albert, archbishop of Mentz, to whom indul- 
gences bad been sent by Leo X. Tetzel had been long in the service ; 
and, at length, arrived to a degree of boldness and impiety surpassing belief. 
It was his boast, that "he had saved more souls from hell, by his indul- 
gences, than Peter had coa verted to Christianity by his preaching." Ho 
oould assure a child, who might fear a deceased hither was unhappy in the 
^orld of spirits " that the moment the money tinkled in the chest, his lather's 
soal mounted from purgatory ." 

A story is related of Tetzel, which serves to show that his character was 
not unsuspected ; and also how indulgences were by some, at this time, 
regarded. On a certain accasion, Tetzel was at Leipsic, where be made 
sale of many indulgences, and had stowed the money arising frosn them, 
ia a chest. A certain nobleman, who suspected the imposture, put the 
question to him — * Can you grant absolution for a sin, which a man shall 
intend to commit in future ?* "Yes," replied the frontless commissioner, 
u upon condition that the proper sum of money be actually paid down," 
The nobleman instandy produced the sum demanded ; and, m return, re- 
ceived a certificate, signed and sealed by Tetzel, absolving him from the 
crime which he intended to commit, but which he did not choose to divulge. 
Not long after, Tetzel left Leipsic, taking with him the chest of money, 
which he had collected. The nobleman had discovered the time of his de- 
parture, and the route which he was to take. He hastened forward, and 
finding a fit place, concealed himself, until Tetzel made his appearance. 
He now rushed forth, attacked him, robbed him, and beat him soundly with 
a stick ; at the same time showing his indulgence, he informed the impos- 
tor, that by virtue of that, he presumed himself to be quite innocent of any 
crime. 

9. The conduct of Tetzel attracted the notice of Lu- 
ther, at that time a professor of philosophy and theology 
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ia the university of Wittemberg — it roused hi* indig* 
nation, that such a shameful traffic should be carried 
on, to the infinite disgrace of religion, and the delusion 
of his fellow Christians. 

10. Hence, he was led to an examination, not only 
of the nature and tendency of indulgences, but also of 
the authority by which they were granted. The disco- 
very of one error prompted him to pursue his inquiries, 
and conducted him to the detection of others. These 
errors, after mature deliberation, he at length, on the 
30th of Sept. 1517, publisfied to the worlq 1 , in ninety- 
five distinct propositions. This was the commencement 
and foundation of %iat memorable rupture and revolu- 
tion in the Church, which humbled the grandeur of the 
lordly pontiffs, and eclipsed a great part of their glory. 

Luther was born in the year 1483, at Eisleben, a town of Upper Saxony. 
His father was a respectable man, employed in the mines of the county of 
Mansfield, to which Eisleben belonged. 

At the early age of 20, Lather proceeded master of arts in the University 
of Erfurt h, with high reputation as a scholar ; at which time he designed 
to pursue the profession of law; but a providential circumstance diverted 
him from his purpose, and changed the whole course of his life. 

Walking one day into an adjacent field with a companion, the latter 
was struck with lightning, and suddenly expired. Shocked by an event so 
unexpected and appalling, he formed the resolution of withdrawing from 
the, world, and of burying liimself in the monastery at Erfurth. To such a 
course, his father was strongly opposed. But to the mind of the son, the 
solemn providence which he' had witnessed, seemed a call from heaven to 
take upon himself the monastic vow. Accordingly, much to the grief of a 
fond father, he entered the monastery, in the year 1505. 

During the second year of his monastic life, he providentially met with a 
Latin Bible, to the study of which he applied himself with great zeal, and 
by means of which was laid the foundation of those more just and scriptu- 
ral views of Christianity which he was at length to disseminate abroad. 

In 1507, he was ordained ; and during the following year was invited to 
a professorship in the University of Wittemberg, where, in 1512 he»waa 
created doctor. As a teacher of philosophy, and as a preacher, he excelled. 
With human nature he possessed an intimate acquaintance, and was 
able to touch the springs of human action, in a measure, as he pleased. 
He possessed an uncommon vehemence of temper, whi :h somotimes 
brought him into trouble, and a fondness for jesting, which detracted from 
his dignity and influence. Yet, with these infirmities, he was the wonder 
of the age in which he lived. He possessed a zeal, which, though freo 
from enthusiasm, scarcely ever remitted its ardor ; and an intrepidity 
which never cowered, even in view of the greatest dangers. If he was am- 
bitious, his ambition seems to have been to promote the good of toe world. 
Thjough life, he appears to have had nothing at heart to much^ as to seo 
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the Church purified from error, and the simple, but glorious truths of the 
Gospel, attain to their just influence over the hearts and lives of mankind. 
** such," in. the language of Milner, " was the illustrious Luther, when 
called upon by Divine Providence to enter the lists alone, and without one 
assured alfv against the hosts of the pretended successor of St. Peter, who 
was then domineering over the Christian world, in all his grandeur and 
plenitude of power." 

11. The propositions of Luther, touching the errors 
of the Church of Rome, were soon spread over Germa- 
ny, and were received with great applause. On the 
other hand, Tetzel becoming alarmed, not long after 
published one hundred and six counter propositions ; 
in which he attempted to refute the statements of Lu- 
ther ; and not content with doing this, by virtue of his 
inquisitorial power, he directed the Reformer's compo- 
sitions to be publicly burned. 

12. Th'e controversy between Luther and Tetzel con- 
tinued for some. time; but appears to have been regard- 
ed by Leo X. with much indifference. At length, how* 
ever, perceiving the divisions it was causing, he sum- 
moned Luther to appear before him at Rome, within 
60 days, to answer for his conduct. Luther, however, 
aware of the hazard of appearing at Rome unprotected/ 
appealed to Frederick, the Wise, the elector of Sax- 
ony, who had openly espoused his cause. The elector 
readily interposed, and, at length, obtained the consent 
of the Pontiff, that the cause of Luther should be heard 
at Augsburg, in Germany, before Cardinal Cajetan. 

13. In Oct. 1518, Luther, having obtained a passport 
from the Emperor Maximilian I. appeared before Caje- 
tan, at Augsburg, where several interviews took place 
between the parties, in all of which the haughty cardi- 
nal endeavored by frowns and menaces to compel the 
reformer to renounce his errors, .and to return to the 
bosom of the Church. At length, finding his judge in- 
accessible to reason and argument, Luther privately 
left Augsberg, and returned to Wittemberg, appealed 
from the pope, to a general council. 

A more improper agent could not have been chosen to preside in this 
affair, than Cajetan ; who was an interested man, a dominican, the avow* 
ed friend of Tetzel, and the implacable enemy of jLulher, 

10* 
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At three severs! times, Luther appeased before Gajeta*, and as often 
was exhorted to recant ; which refusing to do, he was forbidden to come 
any more into the presence of the cardinal, unless he was disposed to 
humble himself to the dictates of " holy churoh" 

At this juncture, it was rumored that the reformer was in danger, the 
cardinal baring received commands to seize him. 'Luther, however, sti". 
waited several days, during whieh he repeatedly wrote to the cardinal, re- 
questing a dismission, and urging the propriety of his being heard before a 
.tribunal, better qualified to decide. 

No reply being made to his communications, and the dangers evidently 
thickening about him, he resolved upon flight. A friendly senator ordering 
the gates to be privately opened for him, he mounted a norse, and left the 

city. 

Although but poorly prepared for such a journey, haying neither " boots, 
spurs, nor sword," he pushed forward the whole "day, with great rapidity. 
At night, when he dismounted, he was unable to stand, and fell upon the 
straw in the stable. Such was the conclusion of the conference at Augs- 
burg. 

14. The Roman pontiff soon sensible of his impru- 
dence, in entrusting a man of the fiery temper of Caje- 
tan, with so delicate a commission, now endeavored to 
remedy his error, by employing Charles Miltitz, a Sax- 
on knight, a. man of more candor and impartiality, to 
converse with Luther, and, if possible, to induce him to 
submission and obedience. 

Miltitz, who was distinguished for his prudence, penetration, and dexter- 
ity, appeared well qualified for the execution of roch a nice and critical 
commission. Leo X. sent him^ therefore, into Saxony, to see the reform- 
er. Sensible, however, of the influence which Frederick, the elector, might 
exercise in the affair, Leo directed Miltitz first to see the Elector, and by 
way of propitiating his favor, he sent him the golden consecrated rose, which 
the pontiffs used to bestow on princes, as an uncommon mark of friendship 
and esteem. Frederick, however received the boon with great indiffer- 
ence, and still maintained his strong attachment to the reformer. 

15. The conference between Miltitz and Luther was 
conducted in such a manner, as for a time bid fair for 
an accommodation. Bat not exactly harmonizing, as 
to the manner in which the controversy should be set- 
tled, it was agreed, that the matter should be referred to 
a German diet, and that, in the mean time, Luther 
should write a conciliatory and submissive letter to the 
pope. 

The views of Luther on the subject of reformation were, doubtless, af 
this time, partial and circumscribed. He bad, as yet, no intention of with- 
drawing fVom the Church of Rome. Had the pope been a man of real 
prudence — had he enjoined silence on the adversaries of Luther, as the 
Informer requested— had he corrected that gross abuse of Qhurch author? 
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ity, the sale ofiiHhtlgtncet; Luther might have been restored to thflfeo- 
8ora of the Church, as a dutiful son, and the reformation have been cnnroed 
in the bud. The letter, which Luther wrote to the pope, says a catholic' 
writer, " was rather civil than humble? for it gave net up one iota of the 
grand point, for which he was called in question. 

It may be Added in this place, respecting Tetzel, that he was abandon- 
ed by his friends, and fell a victim to disappointment and despair, ending 
his days as a fool. 

16. The prospect of a reconciliation, so flattering at 
this time to the Romish party, was soon overcast, by a 
famous controversy, carried on at Leipsic, in the year 
1519. The champion of the papal cause, in this dis- 
pute, was a doctor named Eckius, who challenged Ca- 
rolstadt, the colleague, and adherent of Luther, to try 
his strength with* him, in a contest on the points in 
question. 

Eckius, had himself formerly been the friend of Luther; but a thirst for 
fame, and a prospect of worldly advantage, had seduced him from the 
cause of truth. Relying on the force of his genius, he sought an opportu- 
nity to exhibit his theological skill. Accordingly, a challenge was present- 
ed to Carolstadt* a doctor of divinity, archdeacon of Wittemberg, who 
was one of the first open defenders of Luther. 

This challenge was readily accepted. The assembly convened to hear 
these champions, was numerous and splendid. For six days, the contest 
was carried on, with much ability on both sides ; but tj»e Superior elo- 
quence and acumen of Eckius, seem to have afforded a temporary triumph 
to the enemies of the reformation. 

17. The success of Eckius, in this discussion, em- 
boldened him, next, to tender a challenge to Luther hin* 
self. The reformer was not backward in accepting it. 
In this second theological contest, which was continued 
ten days, with uncommon ardor, Eckius appeared to 
much less advantage ; and though both parties claimed 
the victory, it was apparent that the antagonist of Lu- 
ther retired from the field, shorn of that glory, of which 
he boasted in the contest with Carolstadt. 

Among the subjects of controversy, at this time, were the doctrines of 
purgatory, and indulgences ; the nature of repeutance and the remission 
of sins ; and particularly the foundation of the supremacy of the Roman 
poptifts. So forcibly was Eckius impressed with the reasoning of Luther, 
fend especially with me neat and welt digested order in which his materi- 
als were arranged, that he was compelled to* acknowledge, before a splen- 
did audience, the qualifications and attainments of his opponent. 

18. The controversy at Leipsic was the means of 
bringing forward a powerful auxiliary to the cause of 
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thqpeformation, in the person of 'Philip Melanctkon i at 
this time professor of Greek in the university of Wit- 
temberg. This great man being present at the public 
dispute, between Eckius and Luther ; appears, at this 
time, to have become settled as to the justness of the 
principles of the Reformation, and to have enlisted him* 
self, as the powerful coadjutor of the Saxon reformer. 

Melancthon was, at this time, only twenty-three years old, yet, even at 
this early age, his talents, attainments and piety appear to have command- 
ed universal respect. Hence, he was eminently prepared to embrace with 
cordiality, the great doctrines of the Reformation. This he did with great 
sincerity, and proved himself to be among the most powerful instruments 
of the work of reform. In his character, he was widely different from Lu- 
ther, possessing not his intrepidity and decision ; yet, in the day of real 
danger, he was not destitute of courage, resolution, and fortitude. As an 
assistant to Luther, he was of great service ; but was doubtless more suit- 
ed to a peaceable state of the Church, than to times of difficulty and tur- 
bulence. 

19. About this time, (A. D. 1519,) the reformation 
received still further support, in a good work begun by 
Zuinglius, a canon of Zurich, in Switzerland; who 
boldly resisted the sale of indulgences in that country ; 
thus laying the foundation of that noble superstructure 
of gospel liberty, which afterwards adorned the can- 
tons of the Helvetic republic. 

Ziringnus was a man of extensive learning and uncommon sagacity, ac- 
companied with the most heroic intrepidity and resolution. From his 
early years, he had been shocked at the superstitious practices of the 
Church of Rome ; and even before the name of Luther was known iu 
Switzerland, had called in question the supremacy of the pope. In the 
year 1519, this great man took an open and resolute stand against the sale 
of indulgences ; thus preparing the way for reformation among tho Helvetic 
cantons. His noble efforts were seconded by other learned men, educat- 
ed in Germany, who became- his colleagues and the companions of his la- 
bors ; and who, jointly with 'him, succeeded so far in removing the cre- 
dulity of a deluded people, that the pope's supremacy was rejected in the 
greater part of Switzerland. 

20. Upon the defeat of Eckius, mentioned in Sect. 
17, he immediately repaired to Rome, where uniting 
with Cajetan, and others, Leo X. was prevailed upon to . 
issue his bull (15th June, 1520,) against Luther; in 
which his heresies were condemned, his writings order- 
ed to be burnt, and he, on pain of final excommunica- 
tion, summoned to cast himself on the sovereign mercy 
of the Rom an court within 60 days. 
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21. On receiving this rash sentence, Luther was at 
no loss what to do. The die' was cast; reconciliation 
was hopeless. He could no longer hesitate to with- 
draw from the Church of Rome. Accordingly, in tes- 
timony of his purpose, on the 10th of December, 1520, 
having directed a pile of wood to be erected, without 
the walls of Wittemberg, in the presence of a numer- 
ous assemblage of spectators, he laid the bull of excom- 
munication on the pile, and placing fire beneath it, re- 
duced it to ashes. 

By this, he declared to the world, in a manner the most emphatic, that 
he was no longer a subject of the Roman pontiff; and would no longer 
submit to his authority. 

This decided step, so excited the displeasure of the now exasperated 
pontiff that in less than a month, the sentence of excommunication sound- 
ed forth from the Vatican ; but the day of trembling was past. Before 
this, Luther had ceased to belong to the Church of Rome ; be therefore 
heard the distant thunder without dismay. 

The emperor Maximilian I. dying in 1519, was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, the celebrated Charles V. On 
his accession, Leo reminded him of his obligation to 
support the interests of the Catholic Church, and at- 
tempted to persuade him to proceed with the greatest 
rigor against Luther. 

23. The situation of Charles, at this time, was, in 
several respects, perplexing. He wished to secure trie 
friendship of the Roman pontiff, but at the same time 
was under great obligations to Frederick the Wise, the 
patron of Luther, by whose influence he had obtained 
the imperial crown of Germany. He seems, therefore, 
to have adopted a middle course. To please the pope, 
he consented to the burning of Luthef^s writings ; to 
quiet the elector, he refused to inflict any punishment 
upon the reformer; but agreed that the whole subject 
should be reserved for the consideration of a general 
diet, which he ordered to be held at Worms, in the 
year 1521, and before which he summoned Luther to 
appear. 

This diet was the general assembly of the German empire, and wu 
composed of all its princes, archbishops and bishops, besides numerous ab- 
bots. It took cognizance of all momentous concerns, as well those of an 
ecclesiastical, as of a secular nature. 
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The friends of Luther, upon his receiving the summons of the emperor, 
were concerned for his personal safety. Through the influence of his 
friend, Frederick, he received a passport, signed by the emperor, to Worms, 
and again in return to Wittemberg. His friends, notwithstanding this, 
were filled with melancholy forebodings ; but the mind of the Reformer, 
trusting, as he did, in the righteousness of his cause — in the protection of 
God, was not to be intimidated. With his characteristic intrepidity, he 
said, that " if he met as many devils at Worms, as there were tiles upon 
the houses, he would not bo deterred." 

On the 16th of April, he entered Worms. When his arrival was an- 
nounced, a multitude flocked about his carriage, on descending from 
which, he exclaimed aloud, " God will be on my side." 

The reception which Luther met at Worms, from the people, must have 
imparted the highest pleasure. Crowds daily flocked to see him ; and 
his apartments were filled with visitors of the highest rank. In short,he 
was unke-J upon as a prodigy of wisdom, and respected as one who was 
born to enlighted the understandings of mankind, and direct their senti- 
ments. Luther lodged near the Elector of Saxony, an 1 the day after" his 
arrival was conducted to the Diet, by the marshals of the empire. 

24. On his appearance before the Diet, Lather was 
permitted to plead his cause, which he did with singu- 
lar ability, in a speech of two hours, first in German 
and then in Latin. Great efforts were made by the mem- 
bers of the Diet to induce him to renounce his opinions 
and return to the Church ; but, finding him incorrigible, 
Charles ordered him to depart from Worms, soon after 
which the Diet declared him a heretic, and an outlaw. 

25. Luther was now in danger, which being perceiv- 
ed by his friend, the elector of Saxony, the latter took 
measures to conceal him, for ten month's, in the castle 
of Wartburg, commissioning some persons, whom he 
could trust, to seize the reformer, on his return to Wit- 
temberg, and to convey him to the above castle, as a 
place of safety. 

Luther was made Acquainted with the plan ; but he did not relish it. 
The intrepid reformer would rather have confronted his enemies, trusting 
in God for deliverance ; but he yielded to the wishes of his friend and pa- 
tron, and thus probably escaped an end, as tragical as was that of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

The plan was well contrived, and well executed. Three or four horse- 
men, disguised in masks, contrived to conceal themselves in a forest near 
Eisenach, from which rushing forth, as Luther passed, they seized him, 
and conducted him to the castle, apparently as a prisoner. 

26. During his concealment in the castle of Wart- 
burg, Luther was far from being idle. Here he trans- 
lated a large part of the New Testament into German, 
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which, with other works, composed at this time, were 
afterwards of great use, in forwarding the work of re- - 
formation. 

The sudden., disappearance of Luther, awakened the anxiety of his 
friends. Various reports were circulated concerning him, and few knew 
what to believe. . By some, suspicions were indulged that he had come to 
a violent end, by the hands of the papal advocates. 

The situation of the reformer, was made as comfortable as circumstan- 
ces would permit. Yet it required not a little patience to submit to such a 
confinement. He desired to be abroad, forwarding the nohlo work, which 
he had espoused. It was, however, not in him to be idle. He labored 
diligently, within the walls of the castle, preparing materials for several 
works, which greatly aided the cause, after his liberation. 

27. While Luther was thus concealed, his friend Ca- 
rolstadt took the lead ; hut through a misguided zeal, in 
throwing down and breaking the images of the saints, 
placed in the churches, he seriously disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the state. Luther receiving information of 
these commotions, occasioned by conduct so inconsid- 
erate, left his retreat, without the knowledge of his pa- 
tron, and again made his appearance at Wittemberg. 

28. By his prudent counsels, added to the influence of 
his example, order and tranquillity were again restored ; 
and the reformer entered once more into the work of 
reformation. Besides preaching, he published his New 
Testament, which circulating rapidly throughout Ger- 
many, contributed to open the eyes of the people to the 
true doctrines of the Gospel, and the erroneous princi- 
ples and superstitious practices of the Church of Rome. 

The publication of the New Testament in German, was not long after 
followed by that of the whole Bible, in the same language. This, it was 
easy to foresee, must produce important results. Numbers, who had groped 
in darkness, now read, in their own language, the precious word ef God. 
The effect of thus diffusing the Scripture?) was seen/ not only among the 
laity, but many of the clergy were awakened to a sense of the important 
duties of their sacred office. They ventured forth from their convents, and 
became the advocates and asserters of the great truths of Christianity. 

29. Leo X. dying in the year 1521, was succeeded 
by Adrian VI. a man of far greater sobriety and purity 
of manners, than had for a long time occupied the pa- 
pal chair. He was nevertheless opposed to the Refor- 
mation, and despatched a messenger to the Diet, to be 
held the same year at Nuremberg, to demand the exe- 
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cation of the sentence, which had been pronounced 
against Luther at the Diet of Worms. 

Notwithstanding the severity of Adrian against Luther^ he was a roan of 
some candor. He acknowledged that the' Church labored under fatal 
disorders, and declared his willingness to apply the remedies, which should 
be judged best adapted to heal them. 

30. Adrian lived only to the following year, and was 
succeeded by Clement VII. a man of reserved character, 
and prone to artifice. On his accession, he recalled the 
messenger sent by Adrian to Nuremberg, and despached 
the Cardinal Campegio, with orders to insist on the ex* 
ecu t ion of the sentence against Luther. The Diet were, 
however, too deeply sensible of the existing disorders and 
corruptions in the Church, to proceed with violence 
against the reformer. They deemed it expedient to sus- 
pend the execution of the sentence, and refer the whole 
subject to a general council. 

The transactions of the diet at Nuremberg were, upon the whole, favor- 
able to the Reformation ; and, at the same time, produced no little discon- 
tent at Rome. The German princes saw too plainly in what estimation 
Luther was held, and with what propriety he had raised his voice against 
the court of Rome, to admit of any measures of severity against him. 
On the contrary, they avowed their sense of the deplorable state of the 
Church, and advised the pope to apply the proper remedies. 

31. About this»time the reformed religion was receiv- 
ed in Sweden — in Denmark — in Hungary-r-in Prussia 
— and to some extent even in France. 

The person who took the lead in propagating the principles of the refor- 
mers in Sweden, was Olaus Petri, assisted by nis brother, and missionaries 
from Germany, who brought with them not only the faith of Luther, but 
also his Bible. Gustavus Vasa, at this time raised to the throne of Swe* 
den, seconded these efforts, by causing the Bible to be translated and circu- 
lated. In a short period, the papal empire in Sweden was overturned, and 
the reformed religion was publicly, ana, by authority, adopted. 

In the work of reformation in JJenmark, the great champion was Martin 
Reinard, a disciplo of Carolstadt, who was invited by the king cf Denmark, 
Chris tiern II. to preach the reformed religion within his dominions. Not- 
withstanding that the latter was a wicked and cruel monarch, he wished 
the reformed religion to be introduced into his kingdom, from a desire to 
throw off the papal dominion, that he might subject the bishops to his own 
power. God, however, employed him as an instrument to accomplish good. 
The work begun in his reign, was completely effected under that of his 
successor. 

By the year 1522, the news of the reformation had reached Hungary. * 
Several students resorted to Wittemberg, and having received instructions 
from the voice and pen of Luther, returned to their country, and there 
erected' the standard of Christian liberty. 
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The reformation was extended into Pru$aia in the year 1628) at which 
lime, Luther sent John Brisman, a Franciscan doctor of divinity, into that 
country. In the following year, he was followed by several otner divines, 
through whose instrumentality the cause of true religion was greatly 
Strengthened. 

From Germany, also, the reformation extended into France. As early 
lis 1523, there were not a few persons in this latter country, who with Mar* 
£aret, queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I. at their head, were favorably 
inclined towards the reformed religion, and erected several churches, for a 
purer worship. The French had a translation of the Bible, which had been 
made by Guido des Moulms, as early as 1224. This was corrected and 
printed in 1487, and the study of it began to prevail. The work of reform- 
ation, however, was slow, by reason ofthe illiWality and persecuting spirit 
t>f-the reigning monarcj), Francis I. 

32. Unfortunately, while the principles of the Re- 
formation were thus spreading abroad, a dispute arose 
between Luther, Oarolstadt, and £uinglius, in relation 
to the sacrament, which terminated, in a permanent 
division between them. 

Luther rejected the popish doctrine of frattsubstantiation, adopting that 
of consubstantiation; i. e.that with the bread and' wine, the partakers re- 
ceive the real body and blood of Christ. On the other hand, Zuinglius and 
Oarolstadt, with the churches of Switzerland, adopted the opinion that the 
elements in the sacrament are only symbolical of the body and blood of 
Christ. 

33. About the year 1524, the political state of Ger- 
many became unsettled, by reason of different estimates 
made of the papal system, in different states, and the 
intestine divisions, which existed among the reformers 
themselves. But the circumstance which threatened 
the most serious evil to the cause of the Reformation, 
and which involved Germany in commotion, was a civil 
war, usually called the war of the peasants. The per- 
sons concerned in this war, called anabaptists, from 
their re-baptizing such as had already been baptized, 
demanded a release from the oppression of their superi- 
ors, and from all religious control. They were headed 
by one Munzer, who decrying Luther* pretended him- 
self to be destined by Providence to correct existing 
abuses, and to give to the people the true liberty of the 
Gospel. This war cost Germany the lives of 50,000 of 
her citizens, besides seriously injuring the cause of the 
reformation, as its enemies pretended, that the war grew 

11 
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out of the too liberal principles of the reformers, rela- 
tive to Christian liberty. 

The persons engaged in these commotions, under their leader, Munzer, 
aided by Stork, Stubner, and others, waged war against both law and order. 
They claimed to be under a divine impulse, and were armed against all 
opposition by the pretended power of working miracles. Wherever they 
appeared, they laid waste the country with fire and sword, and daily exhi~ - 
bited spectacles of unrelenting barbarity. 

In opposition to such a spirit of discord, Luther boldly enlisted himself! 
He avowed his abhorrence of principles, which led to such excesses ; and 
firmly denied that the doctrines of the reformers in the least tended to sucb 
results. 

Justly alarmed at a state of things thus wild, and tending so powerfully 
to universal anarchy, the princes of the German sCates united tneir force* 
for the suppression and punishment of the insurgents, and at length they 
were brought to a pitched battle, m which they were' signally defeated. 
Munzer was put to death, and the remnant dispersed. 

34. During these commotions in Germany, (A. D. 
1525) Frederick the Wise, the friend and patron of 
Luther, deceased ; and was succeeded in his dominion 
by his brother John, who espoused the cause of the 
Reformation with more zeal than the former had done. 
He placed himself-at the head of the Lutheran Church, 
and was instrumental in establishing that form of Church 
government, over a considerable part of Germany. 

The conduct of Frederick was always that of a wise and prudent priitee. 
He favored Luther and his cause, though he avoided breaking wkh Rome. 
John, on his accession, proceeded on stronger principles. He espoused the 
cause, not only by receiving the abettors of it ''under his protection ; but, 
also, by taking upon himself to regulate all ecclesiastical matters, in bis own 
department of government. 

He employed Lather and Melancthon to. form a code of ecclesiastical 
laws, for the establishment of the 8axon*church. He removed from office 
such of the clergy as either by immorality, or want of talent, had been a 
burden and a disgrace to the holy function, placing men of an opposite cha- 
racter in their stead. Several of the neighboring states followed the exam- 
ple of John; and thus the Lutheran Church 6rst obtained a complete es- 
tablishment through a considerable part of the (xerman empire, and the 
authority of Rome was trampled in the dust. *• 

35. While the elector of Saxony, and other princes 
of Germany, were thus laying the foundations of the 
Reformation broader and deeper, Charles V. issued his 
letters, convening a diet, to be held at Augsburg, in 
1525*; but unforeseen circumstances occurring, it did 
not meet till the following year, and then at Spires. 

36. Previously to the meeting of the diet, the fears of 
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the reformers were excited, as the letters of the emperor 
appeared to breathe nothing but the execution of the 
edict of the Diet of Worms, and the destruction of the 
Lutherans. 

37. On the meeting of the Diet, however, at which 
Ferdinand, the brother of Charles, presided, the former 
found it necessary to recommend moderation and har- 
mony to the contending parties, as the Turks were now 
threatening to invade the empire ; and even France and 
England and the pope were in treaty against the emperor. 
Thus kindly, did divine Providence interpose for the re- 
formers ; and the diet at length broke up, with the unan- 
imous resolution, " That every state should be left to 
adopt those measures, in respect to religion, which it 
judged best, till a general council could be convened, to 
decide on the subjects in dispute. 1 ' 

Nothing could be more humiliating to the Church of Rome, or more fa- 
vorable to the cause of the Reformation, than this resolution of the diet. It 
encouraged numbers to think and act with greater freedom than before. It 
afforded a noble opportunity to the Reformers, which they improved with 
singularsindustry, to propagate their opinions, and digest their plans. 

38. This prospect, so bright for the reformers, did 
not last long. Charles and the pope, who had for some 
time been at variance, again became friends. This recon- 
ciliation was followed by a second diet, held at Spires, 
in 1529, at which, through the influence of the emperor, 
the decree of the former diet, so favorable to the cause 
of the reformers, was repealed, and every departure from 
the Catholic faith and discipline was forbidden, till a 
general council should be assembled. 

39. This decision, as might have been expected, was 
ill received by the reformers, who saw in it a design, if 
not to crush the infant Churches, to prevent their growth. 
Considering it as a violation of their sacred rights, the 
elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgh, the 
landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of Lunenburg, with se- 
veral other princes, entered their solemn protest to it. 

From the circumstance of this protest, the reformers 
and their civil supporters, were afterwards called, and 
are to this day called Protestants. 
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This protest gave great umbrage to the emperor, who ordered the mes- 
senger delivering it to be arrested, and held in custody several days. To the 
protestant princes, the proceedings of the emperor were truly afflictive. 
They perceived it to be high time to consult for their protection, against a 
powerful potentate, intoxicated with success, and irritated by opposition* 

A solemn confederacy was therefore resolved upon, and several assem- 
blies were held to concert measures about their own safety, and the success 
of the cause. But, before any thing further was decisively determined 
upon, it was announced that the emperor would soon summon another diet 
of all the German princes and orders. In view of such a meeting, it was 
agreed that each state should deliberate for itself, and forward to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony a statement of what it deemed expedient to be done, 

40. The following year (A. D. 1530) Charles V. as* 
sembled the famous diet of Augsburg, which was open- 
ed in the month of June. At this diet, the emperor deter- 
mined, if possible, to bring all subjects in dispute be- 
tween the Papists and Protestants, to a final termination. 

41. In view of such a determination, the emperor re- 
quired Luther to draw up a summary of the Protestant 
doctrines, in order to be presented to the diet. This 
was accordingly done, and is known, to the present day, 
as the Confession of Augsburg. 

In the execution of a work of so much moment, Luther was assisted by . 
several divines. To render the work still more complete, the accomplished 
Melancthon was employed to revise and correct it. The result of their la- 
bors was a treatise containing 28 chapters ; admired by many even of its ene- 
mies, for its piety, learning and perspicuity ; and which from that day haa 
been appealed to as the. standard of protestantism. 

42. On the opening of the diet, this confession was 
presented, and, on being read, was listened to by the 
emperor and assembled princes, with the most profound 
attention. Such was the apparent impression made 
upon the minds of the members, that strong hopes were, 
indulged, that the diet would consent that Protestantism, 
should be tolerated. But these hopes were not destined, 
at this time, to be realized. Strongly pressed by the 
papacy, the emperor at length agreed to the passing of 
a decree, commanding all his subjects to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Rome, in all matters ecclesiastical, 
upon pain of the imperial wrath. % 

There was, also, presented to this assembly, a remonstrance of the same 
nature, from several cities, which had adopted the opinion of Zuinglius, in 
relation to the Eucharist, which was drawn up in a masterly manner by 
Martin Bucer. 

The Roman pontiff employed several catholic divines, at the head of 
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whom was Eckius, to refute the protestant doctrines ; but their arguments 
were weak and unsatisfactory. Learned replies by Melancthon and others, 
were published to this production of the Catholics. 

43. On the breaking up of the diet, the. Protestant 
princes saw that nothing remained for them, but to unite 
in measures of mutual defence of their cause. Accord- 
ingly, in the latter part of the same year, they assem- 
bled at S male aid, and entered into a solemn league, 
commonly known by the name of the league of Smal- 
cald 9 for the support of their religious liberties, and re- 
solved to apply to the kings of France, England and 
Denmark, for protection. 

44. These preparations for defence made no small 
impression upon the emperor ; besides, he was at this 
time considerably perplexed in consequence of an at- 
tack upon his dominions by* the Turks, which rendered 
a rupture with the Protestant princes, extremely un- 
pleasant. Hence, he was induced to conclude a treaty 
of peace with them at Nuremberg, in 1532, by which 
the decrees of Worms and Augsburg were revoked, 
and the Lutherans were left to enjoy their rights till the 
Jong promised council should assemble, and decide the 
•controversy. 

This religious truce, concluded at Nuremberg, inspired the friends of the 
reformation with vigor and resolution. It gave strength to the feeble, and 
perseverance to the bold. The secret friends of the .Lutheran cause were 
induced to come forward ; and several states openly declared on the side of 
protestantism, to the great mortification of me Koman pontiff, and the 
papal advocates. 

45. The year 1533 was distinguished for a second 
•commotion (see Sec. 33,) caused by some anabaptists 
in the city of Munster, in Westphalia. During a short 
period, their arms were successful against the papal 
princes ; but in 1535 an end was put to the sect in 
Germany ; but their principles relating to baptism took 
deep root in the Low Countries, and were carried into 
England. 

We have not room to portray the conduct of these anabaptists, under 
their pretended commission to destroy all civil institutions, and to establish 
a new republic. They were doubtless exceedingly wild, and some of the 
opinions which they adopted led to the greatest extravagances. But, en 
the pther hand, they were persecuted in a manner the most cruel. The 
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conduct of these anabaptists at Monster, drew upon the whole body in all 
parts of the empire, heavy marks of displeasure, from the greatest part of 
the European princes. Thus the innocent and the guilty were involved in 
the same terrible fate, and prodigious numbers were devoted to death, in 
the most dreadful forms. 

To the reformers, these scenes were deeply painful. They could not 
justify these anabaptists . They condemned their turbulence, and pitied 
their delusion ; yet ihey could not believe the papists authorized in the* 
sanguinary measures they adopted. On the other hand, the papists looked; 
•r pretended to look, upon the anabaptists, as the followers of Luther ; ancfc 
believed their excesses to be the result ot the principles which he had in* 
culcated, in relation to religious liberty. 

46. During the above transaction, an event occurred^ 
which, although it did not at first promise much, laid 
the foundation for the most happy consequences. This, 
was the overthrow of the papal power in England,, 
about the year 1534, through the influence of the reign-*- 
ing monarch, Henry VIII. in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the pope to grant to that prince a divorce from: 
his wife, in order that he might be espoused to another- 
person. 

Henry was a man of abilities, but notorious for his passions, and vices.. 
At the beginning of the Reformation, he had enlisted against it, and eve% 
himself wrote a book in opposition to Luther, which so much pleased the- 
pope, that he bestowed on him the title of Defender of the Faith. 

The wife of Henry, At this time, was Catharine of Arragon, his brother's: 
widow, and aunt to Charles V. She was a lady somewhat older lhail 
' himself; but with whom he had lived, upon good terms, for several years^ 
and by whom he had several children. 

For reasons, which do not distinctly appear, but probably from affection- 
to another lady, he began to entertain doubts of the lawfulness of his mart, 
riage, as Catharine was the widow of his brother. The person by whom, 
the king was captivated was Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great personal; 
attractions ; who had lately been introduced to the court, as maid of hon-- 
or to the queen. 

Determined, at length, to raise her to the dignity of queen, Henry apt 
plied to the pope for a divorce from Catharine. Put the pope, dreading the 
resentment of Charles V. the uncle of the queen, under various pretexts,, 
contrived to delay an answer to the request ; but, at length, urged by 
Charles, he pronounced the marriage with Catharine lawful x and thereby 
forbade the intended contrad with Anne, the object of 'the king's affec-* 
tions. 

While the pope was deliberating on ton course he should pursue, and 
before his final answer was given, Cranmer, a secret friend of Lulher ami 
the Reformation, advised the king to consult the universities of Ijurope. 
Upon this appeal, a majority decided Henry's marriage with Catharine to, 
be unlawful, and that he was at liberty to espouse another. 

Exasperated at the decision of the pope, Henry determined to take ad- 
vantage of the judgment of the Universities, ana was united to the object 
of his affections. At the same time, he resolved to make the court of 
Rome feel the weight of his resentment. Accordingly, he caused himself 
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*© ho declared Supreme Head of the Church of England ; and from that 
(time, the papal authority in England, in a great measure, ceased. „, 

47. The progress of the reformation in England, 
during the life of Henry, was slow. The principal al- 
terations consisted in the removal of the supremacy 
from the pope to the king ; the dissemination of the 
Scriptures, and the suppression of the monasteries. In 
:TOQst other respects the Romish superstition remained 
^untouched; and great severity was exercised against 
<such, as attempted to advance the reformation, beyond 
what the king prescribed. 

jBappily for the cause of truth, Henry elevated to the see of Canterbury, 
^Thomas £rajimer, a roan of distinguished learning* whose mind being 
opened to ajust view of the great doctrines of the Scriptures, laboriously 
forwarded the cause of the Reformation. And in this he was assisted by 
tthe new queen, Anne Boleyn. 

Convinced of the importance of a general dissemination of the Scrip- 
tturesjvCranmer persuaded the king, in the year 1534, to order a translation 
to be begun. This was accordingly effected, and the Bible was read in 
many of the Churches, to which multitudes flocked to hear it. 

leaving accomplished an object of this importance, Cranmer next direct- 
ed his attention to the suppression of the monasteries. To this proposal, 
Henry acceded. The monks were his enemies, and junder the pretext of 
;their immorality, he vyas willing to lay hold of their wealth. In the year 
£$$5, Cranmer commenced the visitation. The result was highly unfavor- 
able to these institutions ; they were represented as nurseries of idolatry, 
.-cruelty, intemperance and incontinence, and worthy only to be broken up. 

Upon this, an order issued for the suppression of the lesser convents ; 
#76 of which were destroyed, by which Henry acquired j£ 10^000 in plate 
and movables, and an annual income of £30,000. Above 10,000 ejected 
•friars were thrown upon government to support ; many of whom were in- 
troduced, from economy, into vacant benefices ; and these hosts of disqttU 
ueted papists, and enemies of innovation, became connected with the 
Church. 

Another inquiry was not long after instituted into the character of the 
larger monasteries, and their suppression followed., from l$37 to 1639, 
six nundred and forty-five monasteries were destroyed, besides ninety col- 
leges, more than two thousand chantries, and five chapels and ten hospi* 
tals ; and all their wealth, their lands, silks, jewels, etc. flowed into the 
royal coffers. 

The conduct of Henry was no sooner reported at Rome, than he was 
4eoounced as an opponent of Christ's vicar on earth ; bis title of " Defen* 
der of the Faith," was withdrawn. He was, moreover, excommunicated ; 
his kingdom laid under an interdict, and he himself cited to appear at 
Rome. To the lofty spirit of Henry, however, these ravings of the pope 
Were only as an idle wind. 

, Henry died in the year 1547. In order to see how far reform had ad* 
yanced at this time, it is only necessary to look at the principal grounds 
of-dispute, and the light in which they then stood. These were, i. Papal 
supremacy; 2, Infallibility; 3, Reading the Scriptures in an unknown 
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tongue ; 4, Indulgences ; 5, Image worship ; 6, Transulwtanttation ; and 
7, The denial of the cup to laymen. Of these, the first (bur were correct- 
ed ; the fifth was modified ; but the last two were still corrupting the na» 
tional creed. Although all was not done which was desirable, ground was 
secured} which was afterwards converted into a means of acquiring advan- 
tages. 

48. It belongs to this place to introduce to the notice 
of our readers another celebrated reformer. This was 
John Calvin, a Frenchman, who in the year 1534 for- 
sook the fellowship of Rome, and relinquished the 
charge of the chapel of la Gesine, and the rectory of 
Pont 1' Eveque; sometime after which (1541) he set- 
tled at Geneva, where by his preaching, his writings, 
and his correspondence, he greatly advanced the Protes- 
tant cause, and was the author of that form of Church 
government, which is 4ermed Presbyterian. He be- 
came the head of a numerous sect of Christians, who 
adopting many of bis religious sentiments, were denom- 
inated Calvinists. 

Calvin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, July 10th, 1509. He received 
his early education at Paris ; and being designed by his father for the 
Church, at the age of 12 was presented to the chapel of la Gesine, in the 
church at Noyon. 

Some time after, his father changing his resolution respecting his son, 
put him to the study of law. In 1534, Calvin forsook the communion of 
the Roman Church, and becoming interested in the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, espoused that cause, and began to forward it in the city of Paris. 

Francis I. was, at this time, the reigning monarch. Highly incensed 
with the conduct of the advocates of the Reformation, he ordered several 
of them to be seized. Calvin narrowly escaped ; being protected, as were 
many of the Protestants, through the influence of the queen of Navarre^ the 
sister of Francis, and a decided friend of the Reformation. 

At this time, Calvin deemed it expedient for his safety to retire to Basil, 
where in 1535, he published his " Institutions of the Christian Religion? 
which he dedicated to Francis, and' in which he aimed to show* that the 
doctrines of the Reformers were founded in Scripture, and that they ought 
pot to be confounded with the Anabaptists of Germany. 

Subsequently to the publication of his Institutes, happening to pass 
through Geneva, he was so pressed by the two distinguished reformers, 
Farel and Viret, that he consented to settle at Geneva, and assist them in 
their labors. Accordingly, in 1536, be became both minister and profes- 
sor of divinity there. 

The severity of Calvin's doctrines and discipline, not long after became 
highly offensive to the people of Geneva, who raised a storm of persecution 
against him and his companions ; in consequence of which they were oblig- 
ed to leave the city. Calvin retired to Strasburg, where he established a 
French Church, and became professor of Theology ; but in 1541, he again 
took up his abode at Geneva, where he continued till his death, which hap* 
jpcned in 1564. 
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Calvin founded & seminary at Geneva, which obtained a legal charter, 
and continued to flourish under his presidency and direction, until his 
death. In the literary pursuits of this college, he was assisted by the eel* 
ebfated Theodore Beza, and other eminent men. 

The ardor with' which he pursued his studies was unremitted ; and at 
the age of 22, Scalijjcr pronounced him to be * the most learned man in 
Europe." The writings of Calvin had a salutary effect upon the Romish 
Church. By the exposure of her pollutions, her shame was excited, and 
ahe abandoned some abuses in doctrine and discipline. 

The Reformed Churches tn France adopted his confession of faith, and 
were modeled after the ^ecclesiastical order of Geneva. In Scotland and 
Holland, his system was adopted, and by many Churches in Germany and 
Poland, 

One stain attaches itaelf to the character of Calvin, and indeed, was the 
grand defect of most of the active reformers, as it was, also, of the opposers 
to? the Reformation ; this was a spirit of intolerance. Calvin* has been 
accused of being the means of the death of Servetus, a learned Spaniard, 
who was conde nmed to be burnt alive in the year I5§3, on account of his 
heretical doctrines, in relation to the Trinity. That Calvin persecuted 
Servetus, and so far acted contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, must be 
admitted ; but whether the death of this unfortunate individual i« to be 
imputed to him, as it is a disputed point, will not be attempted to be decid- 
ed in such a work as this. 

49. The peace df Nuremberg, (Sec. 44,) though fa- 
vorable to the, cause of. the Reformation, was far from 
putting the religious world at rest. This better state 
of things, it was supposed, could be effected only by 
a general council ; and Charles V. was unremitted in 
his efforts to induce Clement VII. to convene one. 
Wearied by the importunity of the emperor, Clement, 
at length, reluctantly named Mantua, in Italy, as the 
place of meeting ; but before it was assembled, he was 
summoned to his great account, A. D. 1534. 

50. Paul III. succeeded Clement in the pontificate. 
His accession inspired the emperor with fresh hopes, in 
respect to the assembling of a council, and his wishes 
were accordingly repeated. Paul early proceeded to 
take measures for calling the long expected council at 
Mantua ; but the Protestants of Germany refused to 
have their disputes settled in Italy. 

51. The prospect of a general council becoming thus 
doubtful, Charles resolved,- if possible, to remedy the 
evil, by ordering a conference at Worms, between the 
mosjt distinguished persons engaged in the great contro<- 
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versy. Accordingly, in the year 1541, Eckius and Me- 
lancthon disputed for several days, but without coming 
to any point. 

52. Under these circumstances, Paul was prevailed 
upon to announce his intention to call a council, and 
the place nominated was Trent. This place, though 
within the German territory, wffs not satisfactory to the 
Protestants. Their resistance awakened the wrath of 
Charles, who now declared war against all those pow- 
ers, which should refuse to assemble at Trent, or to 
abide by the decision of that council. 

53. While the affairs of the Protestants were in this 
perplexed state, and a gloomy prospect before them, 
Luther died in peace, at Isleben, his native place, on 
the l£th of February, 1546. 

The death of Luther occurred at a time, when his presence and counsel 
appeared essential to the cause of the Reformation. But God v/as now 
about to teach his friends, that the cause was his own, and that he could 
employ more instruments than one to accomplish his purposes. 

It was an occasion of joy to the friends of the Reformation, that Luther, 
after a life of so much trouble and opposition, should be permitted to end 
his days in peace, in his native place, and in the midst of his friends. Ho 
died as a Christian would wish to die — with ft full apprehension of his sit- 
uation, and filled with the consolations of that religion which he had es- 
poused, and for which he had suffered so much. 

Luther was not without his defects. In his natural temper he was ar- 
dent, and sometimes overbearing. But the turbulence of the times, tho 
masculine character of the opposition which he had to encounter, required 
an independence, a promptness, a decision, which characterize but few. 
Without an undaunted spirit, he could not have succeeded. 

54. In the same year that terminated the* life of Lu- 
ther, the famous council of Trent was convened, and 
began to publish its decrees, in favor of the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church of Rome. 

This council consisted of 6 cardinals, 32 archbishops, 228 bishops, and a 
large number of other clergy. The object of assembling it was, as was pre- 
tended, to correct, illustrate, and fix with perspicuity, the doctrines of the 
Church ; to restore the vigor of its discipline, and to reform the lives of its 
ministers. But its proceedings show, that it was more attentive to what 
might maintain the despotic authority of the pontiff, than solicitous to adopt 
such measures, as were "necessary to promote the good of the Church. By 
this council, it was decreed, that the Latin translation of the Bible, com- 
monly called the Vulgate, is an authentic, i. e. a faithful, accurate, and 
perfect translation — that the Roman pontiff alone had the right of determin- 
ing the true meaning and signification — that the Holy Scriptures were not 
composed for the use of the people, but only for teachers, 
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55. To the authority of the council at Trent, the 
Protestant princes, in a diet held at Ratisbon, solemnly 
protested. In consequence of which thej were pro- 
scribed by the emperor, who with an army marched 
forth to subdue them. The Protestants defended them- 
selves with great spirit, but were defeated with signal 
slaughter near Muhlberg, April 24, 1547. The elector 
of Saxony was taken prisoner, and the- Jangrave of 
Hesse, the other chief of the Protestants, was persuad- 
ed to throw himself upon the mfrcy of Charles. 

56. The defeat of the Protestants gave great joy to 
the friends of Rome, who now looked forward to the 
ruin of their cause. In the diet of Augsburg, which 
was assembled soon after, with an imperial army at hand 
to forward his wishes, Charles required of the Protes- 
tants that they should leave the decision of these reli- 
gious contests to the wisdom of the council of Trent. 
To this a greater part of them were obliged to submit. 
But a plague breaking out in the city of Trent, the 
council was broken up, before any decision was agreed 
upon. * 

57. The prospect of a speedy settlement of the con- 
test being thus blasted, the emperor resolved to settle 
the affair himself. Accordingly, he directed a formu- 
lary to be drawn up, which should serve as a rule of 
faith and worship to both of the contending parties, 
until a council could be summoned. As this was only 
a temporary appointment, the rule in question was call- 
ed the Interim. But it pleased neither party, and much 
tumult and bloodshed resulted therefrom, by which the 
empire was greatly disturbed. 

This formulary, as might be expected, was favorable to the interests and 
pretensions of the court of Rome. It contained all the essential doctrines 




protestanta m the administration of the Lord's supper, 
priests and clerks were permitted to enter into the married state. This 
grant, however, it was decided by a royal decree, should remain in force na 
longer than the happy period, when a general council should terminate all 
religious differences. 
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58. In the year 1548, the principal reformers as* 
sembled at Leipsic, to consult in reference to the critic 
cal posture of their affairs, and to form mles for the? 
regulation of their conduct. On the subject of the In- 
terim, Melancthon, whose opinions were received as 
law, by the reformed doctors, gave it as his opinion, 
tkat it might be adopted, in things that did not relate to> 
the essential points' of religion. This decision, howev- 
er, to the more firm, was highly offensive, and caused a 
schism among the Lutherans which had well nigh prov- 
ed fatal to their cause. 

( * This schism." says Dr. Mosheim, " placed the cause of the Reforma- 
tion in the most perilous, and critical circumstances ; and might have con- 
tributed, either to ruin it entirely, or to retard considerably its- progress, had" 
the pope and die emperor been- dexterous enough to make the proper use of 
divisions,, and' to seize the favorable occasion that was presented totHeaa, 
of turning the force of the Protestants against themselves." 

59. Amidst these contests, Paul III. died (1549y) and 
was succeeded by Julius III. who yielding to the im- 
portunate solicitations of the emperor, again assembled 
the council* of Trent, in 1552. Before its final 1 close in 
1563, it had held no lqss than twenty-five sessions. 

60. From the time that Charles had taken the elector 
of Saxony and thelangrave of Hesse prisoners, (Sec. 55) 
he had detained them, notwithstanding the most con- 
siderable princes, not only of Germany, but of all Eu- 
rope, had repeatedly and earnestly solicited their re- 
lease. At length, Maurice, son-in-law of the elector, 
suspecting the emperor was forming designs upon the 
liberties of Germany, in an unexpected moment fell 
upon him at Inspruck, where he lay with a handful of 
troops, and compelled him to agree upon a peace. 

61. Shortly after,, in accordance with his agreement! 
the emperor not only concluded at Passau, the former 
treaty of pacification with the Protestants, but also pro- 
mised to assemble, in six months, a diet,, in which all 
the tumults and differences that had been occasioned by 
a variety of sentiments in religious matters, should be 
removed. 

By this treaty, amoag other things, it was agreed, that the rule of faith 
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called the Interim, should be null and void — that the contending parties 
should enjoy the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion, until a diet 
should be assembled to determine amicably the present disputes — and that 
this religious liberty should always continue, in case that it should be found 
impossible to come to an uniformity in doctrine and worship. It was, also, 
resolved, that the banished should be recalled, and reinstated in their privi- 
leges, possessions, and employments. 

62. The diet, promised at the pacification of Passau, 
owing to the troubles of Germany and other -causes, did 
not assemble till 1555, and then at Augsburg. It was 
opened by Ferdinand, in the name of the emperor, and 
here were terminated those deplorable scenes of blood- 
shed, desolation, and discord, which had so long afflict- 
ed both church and state. A treaty was formed, called 
the Peace of Religion, which established the Reforma- 
tion, inasmuch as it secured to the Protestants the free 
exercise of their religion, and placed this inestimable 
liberty % on the firmest foundation. 

The memorable act, which confirmed to the protestants the foregoing 
inestimable privileges, was passed on the 25th of September. It provided 
that the protestants, who followed <the confession of Augsburg, should be 
for the future considered as entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Reman pontiff, arid from the authority and superintendence of the bishops; 
that they were left at perfect liberty to enact laws for themselves,, relating 
to their religious sentiments, discipline, and worship j that all the inhabi- 
tants of the German empire should be allowed to judge for themselves in 
religious matters, and to 'join themselves' to that church, whose doctrine 
and worship they thought the purest, and the most consonant to the spirit 
of true Christianity ; and that all those who should injure or persecute any 
person under religious pretexts, and on account of their opinions, should be 
declared, and proceeded against, as public enemies, of the empire, invaders 
of its liberty, and disturbess of its peace. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VII. 

Observation. The eminent men during this period were numerous. It 
is remarkable, says Dr. Mosheim, that among the Ecclesiastical writers of 
the 16th century, there were above 55, who employed their labors in the 
exposition and illustration of the Holy Scriptures ; and thus contributed to 
render the progress of the Reformation more rapid. We can notice but a 
few of ih» more prominent characters. 

1. Leo X. an Italian,, elected pope in 1513, distin- 
guished -as a great lover and patronizer of men of learn- 
ing; but more distinguished for undesignedly giving 
birth to the Reformation, by the sale of indulgences. 

2. John Tetzel, a German, and a Dominican friar. 

12 
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who being employed to sell indulgences, in Saxony, in 
the year 1517, drew upon himself the attack of Martin 
Luther, which was the immediate occasion of the Re- 
formation. 

3. Martin Luther, a German professor in the univer- 
sity of Wittemberg, in Saxony, distinguished for taking 
the lead in the Reformation, begun in 1517. 

4. John EcJcius, a learned professor, who warmly op* 
posed the leaders of the Reformation, particularly in 8 
public dispute at Leipsic, with Carolstadt and Luther; 
and at Worms with Melancthon. 

5. Andrew Carolstadt, a native of Carolstadt, in 
Franconia, afterwards dean of Wittemberg, a warm 
friend of the Reformation, ami the particular friend 
and coadjutor of Luther. 

6. Cardinal Cqjetan, a professor of philosophy at 
Rome, employed by Leo X. in an unsuccessful attempt 
to bring Luther to submission, and obedience to the 
court of Rome. 

7. Charles Miltitz, a Saxon knight, a man of distin- 
guished accomplishments, employed by Leo X. in a 
service similar to that of cardinal Cajetan. 

8. Philip Melancthon, a professor in the university 
of Wittemberg, distinguished for the extent «nd accu- 
racy of his learning, the mildness of his character, and 
his warm co-operation in the cause of the Reformation. 

9. Ulric Zuinglius, a canon of Zurich, in Switzer- 
land, distinguished for taking the lead in the Reforma- 
tion in that country, whence he is styled the " Swiss 
Reformer." 

10. Desiderius Erasmus, a native of Rotterdam, in 
Holland, one of the most learned men of the age in 
which he lived, and who contributed more, perhaps, 
than any other to the revival of learning. 

11. Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, the illus- 
trious patron of Luther, and one of the first and most 
powerful friends of the Reformation. 

12. John, elector of Saxony, brother of the preced- 
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ing, likewise a firm protector of the Reformers, and 
head of the Lutheran Church, in the days in which he 
lived. 

13. Charles V. a noted emperor of Germany, and a 
powerful enemy to the cause of the Reformation ; but 
who, at length, was compelled to grant liberty of con- 
science to the Protestants. 

14. Martin Bucer, a Frenchman, who early adopted 
the principles of the Reformation, and was distinguish- 
ed for his efforts to reconcile the difference between 
Luther and Zuinglius. 

J 5. John CEcolampadius, a German reformer, chief- 
ly distinguished by his support of Zuinglius, in his dis- 
pute with Luther, about the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 

16. Peter Martyr, an Italian, afterwards divinity 
professor at Oxford, and distinguished for his learning, 
and for the zeal which he manifested in the cause of 
the Reformation. 

17. John Calvin, a Frenchman, who stood next to 
Luther as a reformer, and became the head of the 
Churches styled " Reformed." 

18. Theodore Beza, a learned professor in the school 
of Lausanne, and afterwards minister at Geneva ; the 
particular friend and faithful assistant of Calvin. 

1. Leo X. who was descended from an illustrious family, was born in 
the year 1475. Al eleven years of age, he was created an archbishop by 
Lewis XI. of France, and at fourteen a cardinal, by pope Innocent Vllf. 
In 15 IS, he was raised to the pontificate, when he was but 37 years of 
age. 

Leo is entitled to great credit, for his munificent patronage of learning 
and learned men. He spared neither care nor expense in recovering Ihe 
manuscripts of the ancients, and in procuring good editions of them. 

Bat he sullied the lustre of his character, by his indulgence in unlawful 
pleasures. He was himself corrupt, and corrupted those about him. His 
ideas of religion appear- to have been low, and he has been even charged 
with atheism. 

Possessing a high and magnificent spirit, and ambitious of distinguishing 
himself, he entered upon the plan of building the sumptuous church of St. 
Peter, which was begun by Julius II. and which required large sums to 
finish. The treasury of Leo, however, was now nearly empty, having 
been exhausted by tne payment of debts, contracted before his elevation 
to the pontificate, and by his subsequent extravagant manner of living. To 
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accomplish -his plan, he therefore had recourse to extraordinary methods 
to raise the necessary funds. 

One of these methods was the sale of indulgences throughout Europe, 
by means of which vast sums flowed into the apostolic treasury. But 
while by this means he accomplished his purpose, he laid the foundation 
for a reformation in the Christian world, and for the abridgment and final 
overthrow of the papal power. Leo died in the year 1521, in the 45th 
year of his age. Sec. 7. 

2. John Tetzel, Sec. 8, and onward. 

3. Martin Luther, Sec. 1 — 10, and onward. 

4. John Eckius, Sec. 16, 17. 

5. Andrew Carolstadt, Sec. 16 — 27. 

6. Cardinal Cajetdn, Sec. 13. 

7. Charles Miltitz, Sec. 14. 

- 8. Philip Melancthon, Sec, 18. 

9. Uiric Zuinglius was a native of Switzerland, where he was born in 
the y^ar 1487. H* received his education at Basil and Berne, and after- 
wards pursued his studies a^ Vienna. In 1516 he became minister at Zu- 
rich. The tenets of Luther, which were at that time spreading abroad in 
Germany, encouraged the Swiss preacher to oppose the sale of indulgen- 
ces at Zurich, where he was cordially seconded by the people, and public 
authorities. , 

In the other cantons, a spirited opposition arose to him, which was 
urged on by the court of Rome. In consequence of this, the respective 
parties had recourse to arms ; and in one of the first encounters, Zuingli- 
us was slain, 1531. 

As a leader, Zuinglius displayed great firmness, deep learning, and as- 
tonishingpresence of mind. Though he opposed the doctrines of the 
Romish Church, he differed from the German reformer, and each unhap- 
pily paid little respect to the opinions of the other. 

The followers of Zuinglius continued to increase, and in bearing his 
name, they maintained some doctrines, which were rejected by the other 
seceders from the jurisdiction of Rome. His followers afterwards gen- 
erally adopted the sentiments of Calvin ; but such as adhered to the te- 
nets of Zuinglius were called Sacramentarian*. 

10. Erasmus was born in the year 1467. He was called Gerard, after 
his father ; but afterwards took the name ofDesiderius, that is, *' amiable." 

' Erasmus resided at different periods in Holland, Italy, Switzerland, 
France and England. In 1515, he repaired to Basil, with the intention of 

Printing his New Testament, his epistle of St. Jerome, and other works, 
'he New Testament appeared in 1516, and as it was the first time it was 
printed in Greek, it drew upon the editor the envy and the censure of the 
ignorant and malevolent. 

About this time, Europe began to be agitated by the opposition of Lu- 
ther to the papal authority, and the principles of the Church of Rome. It 
was to be expected that Erasmus would zealously co-operate with the 
German reformer ; but he declined taking a share in the dispute. He 
was of a timid disposition, and though he ridiculed the indulgences of the 
pope, and the vicious follies of the monks, he displeased the friends of the 
reformation by his neutrality. 

Erasmus died at Basil, in the year 1536, at 4he age of 69. The house 
in which he died, is still shown to strangers with enthusiastic ceremony. 
His cabinet, containing hu ring, his seal, his sword, knife and pencil, with 
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hii will, written by himself] and bis picture, is visited with veneration by 
the curioufl. 

Rotterdam, also, has not forgotten the celebrity she derives, from giving 
birth to this favorite citizen. The house in which he was born, is marked 
out to travelers by a becoming inscription ; the college bears his name, 
and a beautiful copper statue of Erasmus, erected in 1622, adorns the city. 

Great and respectable as the character of Erasmus -is, he had his fail- 
ings. He was a learned man ; and contributed by the compositions of a 
long and laborious life, in opposing ignorance and superstition, and in pro- 
moting literature, and true piety. But had he taken a more decided pat t 
with the reformers, he would have escaped the charge of lukewarmness 
and timidity, which has justly been brought against him, and would have 
aided that cause, to have aided which, is an honor sufficient for any man. 

11. Frederick the Wise, Sec. 12, 23. 

12. John, elector of Saxony, Sec. 34, 45, 60. 
IS. Charles V. Sec. 22, 23, 36, 37, and onward. 

14. Martin Bucervr&s born in 1491, in Alsace, formerly a province of 
France. He settled in Strasburg, where, for 20 years, his eloquence was 
exerted to establish the protestant cause. But, at length, becoming un- 
popular, he accepted an invitation from Cranmer to settle in England, 
where he was kindly received, and appointed theological professor in 
1549. His death occurred in 1551. 

In learning, judgment and moderation, Bucer was not inferior to any of 
the great reformers ; and with Melancthon, he may be considered to have 
been the best calculated to restore and maintain unanimity among the 
contending churches, and opposite sects. His writings in Latin and Ger- 
man were numerous, and all on theological subjects. 

15. John (Ecolampadius was born in Franconia, in 1482. He became 
divinity professor at Basil, where he preached with success the doctrines 
of the reformation. He warmly entered into the dispute with Luther 
about the Eucharist, favoring the cause of Zuinglius. His work on that 
subject is mentioned by Erasmus, with credit 

16. Peter Martyr was born at Florence, in 1500, Having embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation, he found it dangerous to] continue in It- 
aly, whence he removed into Switzerland ; some time after which, he w«s 
invited to England by Cranmer. 

Martyr, as a writer, was learned and well informed ; as a disputant, lm 
was acute and sensible, and as much admired by the protest ants, as he 
was dreaded by the papists. He was zealous as a reformer, but sincere ; 
and in his greatest triumphs over superstition and error, was wisely mod- 
erate and humble. He wrote several books against the papists, or in 
explanation of the Scriptures ; but his w Defence of the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Lord's Supper," is particularly celebrated. 

17. John Calvin, Sec. 48. - 

18. Theodore Bexa was a native of Burgundy, where he was born in 
the year 1519. He was originally intended for the bar ; but visiting Lau- 
sanne, he was elected to the Greek professorship in the school of that 
place, where for ten years he sustained the character of a respectable lec- 
turer, and an accomplished scholar. In 1559, he settled at Geneva as a 
protestant minister, where he became the friend and associate of Calvin. 

His abilities were of the most comprehensive kind, and he exerted 
himself warmly in support of the protestant cause. Jlis death occurred 
in the year 1605. 

12* 
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Observation. Several other characters, who strictly belong to the 
period of the Reformation, we shall find it more convenient to notice ill the 
remaining period, as thev acted, a conspicuous part -also in the earlier 
transactions of that, which we shall, next proceed to notice. 



-^ PERIOD. VIIL 

The period of Religious Divisions will extend from 
the peace of Religion, A. D. 1555, to the present 
time. 

1. From the " Peace of Religion," concluded at 
Augsburg in 1555, may be dated the establishment of 
the Reformation ; since from that time, the power of 
the Roman pontiffs has, on the one hand, been on the 
decline, and the principles of the Reformers have, on 
the other hand, been advancing. 

2. The state of Europe, at this time, or a few years 
later, in respect to religion, stood thus : Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, the Belgic provinces under the Spanish yoke, 
continued their adherence to the Roman Pontiff. Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Holland, became Protestant. Germany 
was about equally divided. In Switzerland, the Pro- 
testants claimed a small majority. For a season, 
France, it was predicted, would forsake the fellowship 
of Rome ; but, at length, she became decidedly papal, 
although she retained several millions of Protestants 
within her limits. 

3. Since the establishment of the Reformation, pro- 
fessing Christians have been divided into several dis- 
tinct communities. In treating the remaining history 
of the Church, we must, therefore, give a separate ac- 
count of these communities, with their minor divisions, 
which we shall do, under the following heads. 

/. Roman Church. 

II Greek Church. 

III Protestants. 
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I. Roman Church. 

4. The loss which the Roman Church sustained by 
the Reformation, was severely felt by her. Her gigan- 
tic power had been successfully attacked, and her wide 
spread influence was narrowing down. Aware of this, 
the Roman pontiffs now adopted every expedient, by 
which their power might continue as it was : or, if 
possible, be restored to its formerlordly state. 

5. The first means adopted was the employment of 
the order of Jesuits. This order was formed in the 
year 1540, by Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish knight, a 
great object of which was to teach the world the pro* 
priety of submission to the papal authority, and its su- 
perior claims upon their respect and obedience. 

Having formed the plan of the order, Loyola submitted it to the Pope 
Paul III. for his sanction ; declaring it to have been revealed from heaven. 
Fearful of its effects, Paul at first refused to grant his approbation. At 
length, however, Loyola removed his scruples by an offer, addressed to his 
pride and.ambition. tie proposed that, besides the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and monastic obedience, common to other orders, the members of 
this should take a fourth, viz. obedience to the pope ; binding themselves 
to go whithersoever he should command, for the service of religion, with- 
out requiring any thing for their support. 

The acquisition of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to the Church 
of Rome, and whom it might set in opposition to its enemies, was, at this 
time, an object of the highest moment. The order of Jesuits was, there- 
fore, confirmed ; and the most ample privileges were granted to its mem- 
bers. 

The beneficial consequences of this institution were soon apparent. 
In less than half a century, the society obtained establishments in every 
country that adhered to the Roman Catholic Church ; its power an4 
wealth increased, the number of its members multiplied ; they were dis- 
tinguished for their learning, character, and accomplishments, and, by 
their art and address, were powerful auxiliaries in forwarding the plans of 
the court of Rome. 

The government of this order was despotic. A general, chosen by the 
pope for life, possessed supreme and independent power, extending to eve- 
ry person, and to every case. By his sole authority, and at his pleasure, 
he elected officers and removed them ; controlled the funds, and enactea 
laws. Every member was at his disposal, and subject to his commands. 

Thus subservient to their leader, and he the indefatigable servant of the 
pope, the Jesuits soon filled cwery land. Contrary to other orders, they 
sought no seclusion, and practised no austerities. On the contrary, they 
mingled in all the active scenes of life ; they became lawyers and physi- 
cians, mathematicians, painters and artists, that they might find a readier 
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excess to men, and exert more successfully their influence, in favor of the 
pope and his cause. 

Before the expiration of the 16th century, the Jesuits had obtained the 
chief instruction of^youlh, in every Catholic country in Europe. They 
had become confessors to monarchs and nobles ; and were engaged in al- 
most every intrigue and revolution. As they observed no uncommon 
strictness, they lived in society, disguised as to their real character. Jes- 
uits were known by Jesuits ; but to the eye of the world, they passed 
unsuspected. 

6. A second means employed by the Roman Church, 
to secure, and enlarge, its declining authority, was an 
attempt to Christianize the heathen, in several parts of 
Asia and South America. 

In the accomplishment of a plan, which promised an accession of no 
smaH influence and authority to the Roman Church, the Jesuits were the 
chief actors. Qf those who thus distinguished themselves, none ac- 
quired a higher reputation than Francis Xavier, a Spaniard, who is com- 
monly called K the apostle of the Indians." In the year 1541, he sailed 
for the Portuguese settlements in India, where he was successful in con- 
verting several thousands to the Romish faith. In 1549, he sailed to 
Japan, and laid the foundation of a church, which, through the fostering 
caVe of other missionaries, in after years, is said to have consisted of 
600,000 Christians. From Japan, Javier proceeded to China, to attempt 
the conversion of that vast empire ; but, when in sight of his object, he 
wa.3 suddenly cut off, in the year 1553, at the age of 46. 

Subsequently to his death, other missionaries, of whom Matthew Ricci, 
an Italian, was the most distinguished, penetrated into China, and founded 
a church, which continued for 170 years. Ricci so highly recommended 
himse'f to the nobility of China, and even to the emperor, by his skiH in 
mathematics, that he obtained leave to explain to the people the doctrines 
of the gospel. Other missionaries passed into the Kingdoms of Siam, 
Tonkin, and Cochin China, and were instrumental of spreading the Ca- 
tholic religion to a considerable extent. They also penetrated into India, 
and on the coast of Malabar boasted of a thousand converts, baptized in 
one year, by a single missionary. Abyssinia, also, was the scene of ex- 
tended efforts, and of great success. But in South America, their con? 
verts appear to have been more numerous than in any other quarter of the 
globe. 

In furtherance of the same design, the popes, and others, were induced 
to found immense and splendid missionary establishments in Europe. 
The first of these was founded at Rome, in 1622, by pope Gregory XV. 
under the name of "De propaganda fide? or, " The Congregation for 
the propagation of the faith." Subsequent popes greatly enriched it by 
magnificent donations ; and by means of it, missionaries were sent to the 
remotest quarters of the globe ; books of various kinds were published and 
circulated ; the sacred writings were translated and spread abroad ; sem- 
inaries were founded for the education of missionaries and pagans ; and 
establishments created for the support of feeble, and worn out missionaries. 

Other missionary establishments followed, in different countries, in suc- 
ceeding years. Of these, none perhaps was on a broader foundation, or 
operated to greater effect, than " The Congregation of the Priests of Fo- 
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reign Missions," and " The Parisian Seminary for the Missions abroad* 
both of which were established in France, in the year 1669, and from whieA 
hundreds of Jesuits and friars were sent forth to convert the world. 

7. A third means employed by the Roman Church 
to sustain and increase its authority, consisted in the 
better regulation of its internal concerns. 

The revolutions which had happened in Europe, and the increase of 
knowledge and refinement, rendered a degree of reformation essential. Of 
this, the popes were themselves convinced. Accordingly, the laws and 
procedures in the courts of inquisition were revised and corrected ; colleges 
and schools of learning were established ; youth were trained up in die art 
of disputing, and in defending the doctrines of the Catholic Church ; books 
of a pernicious tendency were revised or suppressed ; and high and honor* 
able distinctions were conforred on the most zealous defenders of the faith. 
In short, every plan which ingenuity could suggest, or which wealth and 
influence could carry forward, was adopted to maintain the authority of the 
Roman pontiffs, and to increase the number of their votaries. 

^ 8. A fourth plan adopted by the Roman Church, in 
aid of the same purpose, was their persecution of the 
Protestants, A full development of the calamities 
caused by the Papists, even in a single country, would 
greatly exceed our limits. We must content ourselves 
'with observing, that scarcely a country, in which Pro- 
testants were to be found, was exempted from their cru- 
elties. During these persecutions, and the long wars 
which were engendered between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, it. has been computed that not less than 50,000,- 
000 of the latter, in one form or another, perished. 
The countries which suffered most severely, were Ita- 
ly, the Netherlands, Spain, France, parts -of Germany, 
and England. 

Italy. The persecutions in this country by the papists were chiefly 
carried on by means of the Inquisition, and with more secrecy than hi 
some other countries, but with scarcely less exterminating effect. • 

During the progress of the Reformation, the Waldenses in various parts 
of Italy generally escaped, the pontiffs being too much occupied with for- 
eign affairs to notice them. But when the Reformation was in a degree' 
established, they in common with other Protestants, experienced the wrath 
of the now more highly exasperated friends of the papacy. 

In 1560, Calabria, a country lying on the Mediterranean, became the 
theatre of the most shocking carnage recorded in Ecclesiastical History. 
Thousands were destroyed by military executions, and many perished un- 
der the torture of the Inquisition. 

In other parts of Italy, also, the Waldenses, and ether friends of toe 
Reformation, experienced the most bitter persecution. The vallies of 
Piedmont were repeatedly visited by the hirelings of papal power, oa their 
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sanguinary errand, particularly in the year 1656, and 1696. ( At this latter 
date, a French army invaded the vallies, by direction of Louis XIV. slaugh- 
tering thousands, and imprisoning other thousands of the terrified and de- 
fenceless inhabitants. 

Netherlands, The sufferings of the Protestants in the Netherlands, 
or Low Countries, were of a similarly tragical character. As early as 
1521, Charles V. had issued his edicts* against them, in consequence of 
which, not less than 50,000 were put to death during his reign. 

Philip, -the successor of Charles, republished the edicts of the latter; 
and required them to be carried into rigorous execution. At length, Philip 
took up his residence in Spain, whence he sent the Duke of Alva to carry 
on thc*sanguinary work in the Netherlands. So fully did he fulfil the in- 
structions of his master, and at the same time gratify his own vindictive 
spirit, that in the space of only a few months, 1800 of the Protestant inha- 
bitants fell by the hands of the executioner, 

Spain. Similar calamities were permitted to be visited upon those who 
had embraced the protestant faith in Spain. The Inquisition had been 
introduced into that country, about a century before Philip took up his res- 
idence there. This institution met his entire approbation ; he determin- 
ed, therefore, to support it with all his power, and directed its officers to 
exert themselves with the utmost vigilance. 

Before his arrival in the city of Valladolid, an. auto de ft. i. e. a public 
burning of victims of the Inquisition, had already been celebrated; but 
eager to give a public proof of his abhorrence of heretics, he ordered a re- 
petition of the ceremony, at which he was himself* present, and before 
which he swore with a drawn sword in his hand, that he would support the 
holy Inquisition. 

This severity, joined with certain rigid laws, soon produced the desired 
effect, The protestants were driven from Spain, or were obliged to con- 
ceal their sentiments. 

Germany.- In Qermany, also, efforts were made by the Roman 
Church to crush the protestants, and to regain her former dominion there. 
Through the bigoted house of Austria, war was commenced upon the 
friends of the Reformation in 1618, and they were overcome and awfully 
oppressed. The oppressions they suffered called forth the interposition of 
the noble Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, who appeared in Germany with 
a small army, in 1629, and fell in the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. After his 
death, his generals continued the contest, till all parties, worn out by a 
thirty years' war, agreed in the treaty of Westphalia, A. D. 1648 ; in which 
the Church of Rome consented to confirm anew to the Lutherans, ' all 
their rights and privileges. 

France. Exertions similar to those in Germany, and even greater, 
wore made to re-establish the entire dominion of the Roman faith in Prance. 
The protestants in that country were denominated Huguenots, a term of 
uncertain origin, though it seems probable that it was derived from the 
word Huguon t a night walker, the protestants assembling privately in the 
evening for religious worship. 

The opposition of Francis I. to protestants in France, has been noticed, 
Per. VII. Sec. 31. Henry II. his successor, was still more bitter against 
them. But Charles IX. who followed Henry, as if to signalize his name 
and reign, laid a plot to cut them off at a single blow. 

This, plot consisted in an attempt to effect a general massacre of the 
Huguenots; and the celebration of the marriage of the king's sister, with 
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the Prince of Navarre, presented an opportunity to put it in execution » 
*The prince being a Huguenot, the chief men of lhat sect were invited to 
ettenJ the celebration of the nuptials. On the Sabbath following, (Aug. 
24th, 1572), it being St. Bartholomew's day. as the bells were ringing for 
morning prayers, tne work of destruciion was commenced. Charles and 
his mother, from a window, witnessed the scene with ecstatic joy;. and, as 
if the sanction of his presence was not enough, the monster himself fired 
upon the Huguenots, and in a tone of vociferation cried, « Kill them, kill 
them!" 

A scene of horrid carnage ensued. On every side the OathoTics were 
seen rushing like bloodhounds upon the appalled and unarmed Huguenots; 
and before the termination of tne massacre, they had butchere'd in Park 
alone, not less than 10,000 ; of whom 500 were lords, knights, and military 
officers of rank. To this massacre at Paris, succeeded a general destruc- 
tion throughout France. At- Rome, at Lyons, at Orleans^ and other cities, 
the streets were literally covered with blood. Not less than thirty thou* 
sand, some extend the number to sixty, and even to one hundred thousand) 
were supposed to' have been butchered during this massacre, more awful, 
perhaps, than any other to be found in the annals of time. 

Taken by surprise, the Huguenots were, for a time, incapable of resist- 
ance; but at length; rallying under the prince of Conde, they nobly stood 
for their defence, and combatted their enemies with success. But for the 
•pace of 30 years, the Protestants suffered the most grievous calamities, 
and during tnis period it has been estimated that 39 princes, 148 counts, 
£34 barons, 146,518 gentlemen, and 760,000 of the common people, were de- 
stroyed for adopting the reformed religion. 

In 1693, Henry IV. who was a Huguenot, ascended the throne of France. 
Although from political motives, he made a profession of popery, he evinc- 
ed his regard for the Protestants, by publishing id the year 1598, the cele- 
brated Edict of Nantes^ which granted to them the privilege of citizen- 
ship, the right of worshipping God according to their own faith, and cer- 
tain lands to support their churches and garrisons. Henry died in 1610, 
being assassinated in a street in Paris, by a desperate Catholic bigot by 
the name of RaviUac. 

From this period, the ituguenotSf as they we're tolerated by the civil 
power, for a season flourished. But they were still hated by the men in 
power, and particularly by Cardinal Richelieu, prime minister to Louis 
jSlUI. who early adopted and long pursued the maxim, u That there could 
be no peace in France, until the Huguenots were entirely suppressed." 

In the year 1685, Lewis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes, and ordered 
the Reformed Churches to return to the Romish faiih . The cup of their 
calamities was now full. Their churches were demolished, and themselves 
insulted and massacred by a brutal soldiery. ' Flight presented itself as 
their only alternative ; but even in this they were opposed by bands of sol* 
diers, who were stationed on the several frontiers of the kingdom. Fifty 
thousand, however, it is supposed, effected their escape, and sought refuge 
in the different Protestant countries of Europe. 

Such is an outline of the calamities, brought upon the Protestants in se- 
veral conntries, (of the sufferings of the Protestants in England, we shall 
speak in a future page,) by the friends of Papal Rome, with the professed 
design of exterminating them from the earth, or reducing them under the 
dominion of the Roman pontiffs. 

9. The means thus employed by the court of Rome 
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to sustain her power, and to regain that which she had 
lost, were found insufficient to accomplish her purpose. 
Although, subsequently to the Reformation, owing to 
her propagation of Christianity in heathen countries, she 
held an empire over more millions than before, and for 
a season appeared within reach of her former spiritual 
sway, from a series of unexpected causes, her ancient 
power has been successively weakened, until that, toge- 
ther with her wealth and splendor, has passed away. 

10. Among the causes wliich have contributed to this 
result,, may be mentioned the loss of foreign conquests 
—unsuccessful contests with several European govern- 
ments — the suppression of the order of Jesuits — the re- 
volution in France^ and the abolition of the Inquisition. 

In a former page, (140) was noticed the successful attempts of the Jes- 
uits to introduce Christianity into China, Japan, and other countries. But, 
owing chiefly to the tumults and seditions occasioned by their political in- 
trigues* they were, at length, banished from those countries, ana the know- 
ledge of Christianity became exiindt. 

At home, the pontiffs were often engaged in quarrels with neighboring 

fovernments. In 1606, Paul V. nearly lost the rich republic of Venice- 
'eace was indeed restored, but the Pope was obliged to relinquish many 
of his pretensions. Naples, Sardinia, Portugal and Spain, each, in' turn, 
withheld immunities which before had been granted. In subsequent years, 
a violent dispute was carried on between- the pope and the Ring of France. 
In 1682, the power of the papacy received a severe blow in that country, m 
consequence of the decree of a council of the Gallican church, convened 
by order of Lewis XIV. viz. that the power of the pope is only spiritual— 
that a general council is superior to him— and that his decisions are not 
infallible, without the consent of the Church. 

But the event, which more than any other tended to abridge the power 
of the pope, was the suppression of the order of the Jesuits. This event 
was owing to a variety of causes ; but chiefly to their usurpations and in- 
iquitous conduct. The voice of the world was against th«aa, and loudly 
demanded the abolition of the- order. Their suppression, however, took 
place in different countries, at different periods. From England, they were 
expelled by proclamation, during the reign of James I. 1604; from Venice, 
in 1606 ; from Portugal, 1759 ; France, 1764; Spain and Sicily, 1767; and" 
the orde&was, at length, totally abolished, in all papal countries, by Gan- 
ganelli, or Clement XIV.. July 21, 1773. 

The French Revolution in 1793, also, continued to abridge the power of 
papal Rome. About the middle of the century, a conspiracy was formed, 
to overthrow Christianity, at the head of which were Voltaire, D'Alem- 
bert. Rousseau, Diderot, and Frederic II. king of Prussia ; who, by every 
artifice, endeavored to spread abroad the poison of infidelity. And they 
succeeded in a measure, in respect to every Catholic and Protestant com- 
munity. In France, however, its effects were more appalling than even the 
conspirators could have desired. Revolution began, and in its progress do* 
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*troyed law, government and religion. The Roman Catholic Church fell 
before it. u Her priests were massacred. Her silver shrines and saints 
were tamed into money, for the payment of troops. Her bells were con- 
verted into cannon, and her churches and convents into barracks for sol- 
ders. From the Atlantic to the Adriatic, she presented but one appalling 
spectacle. She had shed the blood of saints -and prophets, and God now 
gave her blood to drink." 

Upon the re-appearance of something like a regular government in 
France, liberty of conscience and freedom of worship^ were declared to 
be a-fundamental law of the constitution. This was confirmed by the 
consular despotism of Bonaparte, ana maintained inviolate during his im- 
perial sway. Napoleon despised the pope, and the whole system ofmon- 
kery. On becoming emperor in 1804, he compelled the pope, Pius VH. to, 
■place the imperial crown upon his head ; but in less than four years, he dis- 
possessed him of his ecclesiastical state, and reduced his Holiness to a 
mere cypher in the political world. 

The abolition of the inquisition in most countries, has also still further 
narrowed down the influence of the Roman pontiffs. The power of this 
engine has been already noticed, together with the thraldom in which, for 
centuries, it held individuals and nations. To Bonaparte the world is 
indebted for its annihilation-. " f have,* says he, in his speech to the mag- 
istrates of Madrid, in V&08, " abolished the court of the inquisition, which 
was a subject of complaint to Europe, and the present age. Priests may 
guide the minds of men, but must exercise no temporal, nor corporal ju- 
risdiction over the citizens. I have preserved the spiritual orders, but wuk 
*a limitation of the number of monks." 

Thus expired the horrid court of inquisition. Europe no longer paid de- 
ference to its bloody tribunal ; and the same, with some reserve, may be 
said of the monkish orders. An effort has recently been made to re-esta- 
blish the inquisition in Spain ; but it is now in all other parts of the globe 
annihilated, and its terrific power no longer agitates and appals the human 
race. 

11. At the present time, the temporal dominions of 
the pope are confined to a narrow > crooked territory, 
lying south of the river Po> in Italy, and containing 
About 15,000 square miles, and about 2,500,000 inha- 
bitants. His ecclesiastical subjects are supposed to 
amount to 80 or 100,000,000, who are scattered over 
the world. The countries which are considered entire- 
ly papal, are the Pope's Dominions in Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and South America > Prance, Austria, Poland, 
Belgium* Ireland and Canada, almost entirely. Swit- 
zerland has 700,000 ; England half a million. Others 
are found in Russia, Sweden, Denmark, the West In- 
dia Islands, and the United States. 

As a temporal prince, the political <power of the popo is now regarded 
with absolute contempt, by all the European governments; but it is still 
supported by them, as a matter of policy. The Roman Catholic religion 
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10 professed by a majority of the French nation, and its clergy continue to 
receive their usual salaries, under the government of Louis Philippe ; but 
free toleration is granted. In France, Italy, and indeed in most Rowan 
Catholic countries, the learned have in general become infidels, and the 
common people are universally ignorant. The Scriptures, however, by 
means of Protestant Bible Societies, are circulating abroad, and just m 
proportion, attachment to the Roman Catholic system is declining. Even 
in Austria and Hungary, the strong holds of the Romish faith, and also in 
the Italian states, the Scriptures are finding their way, and not a few of 
-the Catholic clergy are studying them with new views of their importance. 

In British India, and the east, the JEfoman Catholic Church has an esta- 
blishment of three Archbishops, and seventeen Bishops, besides a nume- 
rous priesthood. Canada has the Roman Catholic system for the esta- 
blished religion, and eflforts are making to extend the influence of Popeiy 
in the United States, particularly in the valley of the Mississippi. Ireland 
is chiefly popish ; and in that injured, degraded, distracted country, there 
are nearly five thousand Roman Catholic Priests. In England, there are 
about four hundred and fifty Roman Catholic Chapels. 

Although the Pope still exercises his dominion over many millions, his 
strongholds are gradually weakening ; and the day is probably not far 
distant, when it will be said of Rome, considered as a spiritual power, what 
has long since been recorded of a more ancient city, and what is still true, 
u Troy once was." 

II. Greek Church. 

12. The date which is commonly assigned, as mark- 
ing the rise of the Greek Church, is the year 1054, at 
which time, (as noticed Period V. Sec. 33,) occurred 
the final separation, between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, or as they were often termed, the Greek and 
Latin Churches. 

13. From the time of the above separation of the 
Greek and Latin Churches, to the year 1453, the state 
of the former was exceedingly deplorable. On the one 
hand, the Mahometan power was making rapid inroads 

. upon her dominion, converting her Churches into 
mosques, and by bribes and terrors alluring or compel* 
ling he* friends to adopt the religion of the imposter ; 
on the other hand, the fanatical crusaders were pouring 
in torrents from the west to recover her lost territory, 
but in reality to spread a deeper moral corruption, than 
before existed. ' 

14. In the year 1453, (Period V. Sec. 18,) the em- 
pire of the Greeks was overthrown, by Mahomet II., 
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since which period the Greek Church has been under 
Turkish bondage, until their religion has become but 
little better than a succession of idle ceremonies. 

15. In the year 1589, the Russian Church, separated 
from the government, though not from the communion 
of the Greek Church ; by which separation, the latter 
became considerably limited in extent. Her people are 
now found scattered over a considerable part of Greece, 
the Ionian Isles, Wallachia, Moldavia, Egypt, Abyssi- 
nia, Nubia, Lybia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cili- 
cia and Palestine* 

Since the above separation of the Greek Church from Rome, repeated 
efforts have been made to restore the former to the faith and fellowship of 
Hie latter, but without effect* To this day, the Greek Church denies, not on* 
Iv the authority of the pope, but also that the Church of Rome is the true 
Catholic Church. 

The head of the Greek Church is the patriarch of Constantinople) who 
is elected by 12 bishop9, and is confirmed by the Turkish emperor. The 
other patriarchs are those of Damascus, Cairo and Jerusalem. These 
are of inferior note, and with the whole Church, are poor and debased. 

In doctrine and practice, the Greek Church differs greatly fronvthn 
Church of Rome. They receive the doctrine of the Trinity, and most of 
the articles of the Nicene and Atbanasian creeds ; but rest much upon the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father, and not from the Son* 
They hold in abhorrence the supremacy and infallibility of the oope— •pur- 
gatory by fire— graven images— the celibacy of the secular clergy— and 
prohibition of the sacrament of both kinds. 

But yet they use pictures in their worship ; invoke saints ; have seven 
sacraments ; believe in transubstantiation ; admit prayers and services for 
the dead ; have a fast or festival, almost every day in the year ; and know 
of no regeneration but baptism. 

16. Of the introduction of Christianity into Russia, 
or of its state until the separation of the Russian 
Church from the jurisdiction of the Greek Church, in 
1589, we know but little. On this latter event, an in* 
dependent patriarch was established at Moscow. 

Christianity appears to have been introduced into Russia about the 
year 890, when Methodius and Cyrillus traveled from Groece^nto Mora- 
via, and converted some of the inhabitants. From this time, Christianity 
was gradually spread over many parts of the empire, and in 1581, the Mus- 
covites published the Bible in their own language. 

17. On the accession of Peter the Great, A. D. 1696, 
the Russian Church was in some respects new model- 
ed, and the state of things considerably improved. Al- 
though that monarch effected no change in the doc- 
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ftrines of the Church, he adopted measures which great- 
ly removed the existing ignorance and superstition, and 
from this time both the clergy and people have been 
more enlightened and refined, although they are still 
perhaps as unacquainted with evangelical piety, as the 
Roman Catholics. 

Peter adopted the liberal principle* of universal toleration of all sects 
and denominations, with but a single exception, that of the Catholics. He 
abolished the office of patriarch, putting himself at the head of the Church; 
which, under him, was to be governed by a synod. He also diminished the 
revenues of the clergy, and caused the Bible to be translated, printed and 
circulated in the Sclavonian language. 

. 18. The Russian Church has increased with the in* 
crease of the nation. In doctrine, she agrees with the 
Greek Church. But like her, she seems but little ac- 
quainted with evangelical piety. Her clergy are igno- 
rant, and most of her people without the Bible. 

Russia, though separated from the Greek Church, retains its forms and 
creeds as the established religion. The number of its members is com* 
puted to amount to thirty-two million, and his imperial majesty is the head 
of the church, under whom it is governed by a grand national council of 
ecclesiastics. Government having seized the Cnurchj>ropprty, the clergy, 
about seventy thousand in number, are paid out of the % public ninjls. Reli- 
gion, however, is reduced by them to the performance of numerous super- 
stitious ceremonies : but beneficial effects, it is believed, have followed the 
establishing of the Russian Bible Society, in 1813. This was patronized 
by the late emperor Alexander, and placed und£r the presidency of prince 
Galitzin. 

Besides the established Church, there are other denominations, who pro- 
fess the faith of Christ, in Russia : we will briefly notice them. 

The Dissenters, (Raskonliks,) the most ardent lovers of the Holy Scrip* 
tures in this empire, are supposed to amount to about one million of per- 
sons, The Armenians are about two hundred thousand ; the Lutherans, 
about two millions ; the Reformed, or Calvinists, about four hundred thou • 
sand ; the Moravians have many adherents and converts ; the Mennonites, 
or Baptists^, are about ten thousand; the Roman Catholics, are about two 
millions. 

It may be properly added, in this connection, that Christianity in the East 
is professed by at least thirty millions of persons. These are scattered 
throughout part of the Austrian dominions, and various provinces of the 
Turkish empire, under different denominations : — the Greek Church, of 
which the patriarch of Constantinople is the head, the Georgians, Jacob- 
ites, Armenians, Copts, Abyssinians, Nestorians, and the Hindoo- Syrians of 
Malabar. These different communions still remain in a miserable state of 
ignorance, superstition, and wretchedness. 

Among all that profess the name of Christ in the East, none appear 
more interesting than the Christians of St. Thomas, on the Malabar coast. 
They include about forty-five congregations, and about eighty thousand 
persons ; whom Dr. Buchanan, having visited in 1806, represents as far 
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superior to their pagan neighbor?, yet deplorably destitute of the Scripture*, 
few having ever seen any part of inem. 

III. Protestants. 

19. Although the Protestants agreed in separating 
from the faith and fellowship of Rome, they could not 
agree to form one grand communion among themselves. 
They may be considered, however, under two divisions 
— the Lutheran Church forming the one division — and 
the Reformed Churches the other. 

I. Lutheran Church. 

20. The Lutherans, who are the immediate followers 
of Luther, are to be found chiefly in Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, in a great part of Germany, particu- 
larly in the north, and in Saxony and Prussia, where 
Lutheranism is the established religion. Churches 
of this denomination also exist in Holland, France, 
Russia, North America, and in the Danish West India 
Islands. 

The number who profess the Lutheran faith throaghout the world, has 
not been accurately ascertained. They are probably between 15 and SO 
millions. 

21. The Lutherans date theme of their church from 
the excommunication of Luther by the pope, (Period 
VII. Sec. 20,) but do not view it as completely esta- 
blished until the pacification at Passau, in 1552. (Sec. 
451.) The Augsburg Confession, consisting of 21 arti- 
cles, is the acknowledged standard of faith in the Lu- 
theran Church. 

The capital doctrines of this confession are, the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures as a rule of faith and manners ; justification by faith in the Son 
of God ; and the freedom and necessiiy of divine grace. In these points 
they agree with Calvinists generally ; but they differ from them in respect 
to the bread and wine in tbe Lord's Supper, with which they suppose the 
body and blood of Christ are united, which union they call consubstantia- 
turn. They differ also in respect to the doctrine of election, holding- only 
to a conditional election. In relation to this last doctrine, modern Luthe- 
rans appear to have departed from the faith of their leader. 

In their worship, they still retain some of the forms of the Roman 
Catholics ;— exorcism in baptism ; the use of the wafer instead of bread, 
in the Lord's Supper ; pictures, incense and lighted tapers in their churches ; 
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a crucifix on the altar, besides which they observe several of the festivals 
of the Romish Church, and days of saints and martyrs. 

In respect to Church government, in every country where Lutheranism 
is the established religion, the supreme head of the state is, at the same 
time, the supreme visible ruler of the Church. The councils appointed by 
the sovereign to watch over the interests of the Church, are called Consis- 
tories. The Lutherans have bishops ; but except in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, they enjoy not much pre-eminence over their brethren. In 
Denmark and Sweden they are called bishops ; in Germany, superintend- 
ents, inspectors, or seniors ; in the United Slates, seniors or presidents. 
In this latter country, the Lutherans are under the direction of a synod, or 
ininisterium. 

22. This division of the Church has suffered no per- 
secution since the peace of religion in 1555, except in 
a war with the house of Austria in 1618. (Sec. 8.) 
But her internal commotions, growing out of contro- 
versies in relation to various points of faith and prac- 
tice, have often been violent. 

The history of these controversies is too intricate and uninteresting to 
be traced in this volume. An account of them may be found in larger 
works on ecclesiastical history, and to these the more inquisitive pupil is 
preferred. 

It may be remarked, however, that by reason of these controversies— a 
principal one of which related to consubstantiation, which a respectable 
portion of the Lutherans were inclined to reject — religion, especially with- 
in the limits of Germany, became exceedingly low. At length, in the lat- 
ter part of the 17th century, a portion of this Church, under Spener, as their 
leader, united for the revival of experimental religion. The name of Pie- 
fists was given them. They were greatly opposed by their brethren, and 
even the power of the civil authority was exerted to put them to silence. 
For a time, they were the means of muoh good ; but at a subsequent period, 
they appear to have degenerated, and to have been succeeded by a set of 
enthusiasts, who by their wildness and fanaticism greatly injured the cause 
of evangelical religion. 

Within the last half century, a different stale of things has prevailed in Ger- 
many ; but by no means such as the friends of evangelical truth could de- 
sire. Biblical learning has greatly increased, but not a few of the most 
distinguished Theologians and Professors — men of profound learning and 
critical research — have adopted such liberal views of Christianity as seri- 
riously to have injured the piety of the Churches, in which they have pre- 
vailed. 

Of this liberal system, Semler is considered the founder. Throwing 
aside the inspiration of the Scriptures, he denied the possibility of miracles ; 
ridiculed the act of the creation as a philosophical fame, and the account of 
Christ as a new mythology; pretending that what is said of them was ut- 
tered in condescension to the ignorance and weakness of the Jews. The 
writings of the Apostles, he considered scarcely worthy of notice. 

The followers of Semler have been numerous, and his system, to the 
great injury of vital piety and scriptural opinion, has prevailed among cer- 
tain classes in most parts of Germany. 

23. It is pleasant to reflect, however, that notwith- 
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standing the defection of so respectable a portion of the 
Lutheran Church, from the orthodox faith, there yet re- 
main many pastors and Churches in Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, who maintain their integ- 
rity ; and among whom laudable and successful exer- 
tions 'are making to spread the Gospel. 

From among the sects which have proceeded from the Lutherans, we 
shall in this place briefly notice the Swedenborgians, who derive their 
name and existence from Emmanuel Sweden burg, a Swede, who was born 
at Stockholm in 1688. His father was «a bishop of the Lutheran persua- 
sion, and president of the Swedish Churches. 

The son was so much distinguished for his learning, that about the year 
.1710, he was elected to a professorship in the Metallic college; which, 
however, he resigned in 1747. Soon after this, he withdrew himself to the 
contemplation of heavenly things, and at length founded the New Jerusa- 
lem Church. Many branches of this Church now exist in Europe, and a 
few in the United States. 

The theology of Swedenborg is in the highest degree mystical. Ac- 
cording to his writings, he had frequent revelations from God, relating to 
heaven and hell, the state of men after death, the worship of God, &c. He 
had frequent interviews with angels, " which," he says, " took place in their 
habitations, which are like to our houses on earth, but far more beautiful 
and magnificent, having rooms, chambers', and apartments in great variety, 
as also spacious courts belonging to them, together with gardeus, parterres 
of flowers, fields, &c M where the angels are formed into societies. They 
dwell, in contiguous habitations, disposed after the manner of our cities, in 
streets, walks, and squares. I have had the privilege to walk through 
them, to examine all around about me, and to enter their houses, and this 
when I was fully awake, having my inward eyes opened !" He denies the doc- 
trine of vicarious sacrifice, together with the doctrines of predestination, un- 
conditional election, justification by faith alone, the resurrection of the mate- 
rial body, &c. ; and, in opposition thereto, maintains, that man is possessed of 
free- will in spiritual things, that salvation is not attainable without repent- 
ance ; that is, abstaining from evils, because they are sins against Goa, and 
living a life of charity and faith, according to the commandments ; that man, 
immediately on his decease, rises again in a spiritual body, which was inclos r 
ed in his material body ; and that in this spiritual body he lives as a man to 
eternity, either in heaven or hell, according to the quality of his past life. 

His followers in their worship use a liturgy, which though much shorter, 
is as near to that of the church of England as the difference of doctrines 
will admit. They likewise introduce a great deal of vocal music, accom- 
panied by the organ, and the minister's dress is exactly similar to that of 
the Established church of England. 

II. Reformed Churches. 

24. The term " Reformed," was a title originally as^ 
sumed by those Helvetic, or Swiss Churches, which ad- 
hered to the tenets of Zuinglius, in relation to the Sa- 
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crament. In later times, it has been used in a more 
liberal sense. As a matter of convenience, it will, in 
this work, be employed to denote all those sects, which 
dissect from the authority of the pope, and the tenets 
of the Lutheran Church. 

25. Under this title, we shall give a succinct account 
of the Calvinists, since the peace of Religion, in 1555 
— the Church of England — the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland — the Moravians — the Congregationalists of 
Neio England — the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States — the Episcopal Church in the United States-*- 
the Baptists — Methodists — Quakers — Unitarians — and 
Universalists. 

I". Calvinists, 

20. The Calvinists are those professing Christians, 
who adopt, without a strict uniformity, however, the 
doctrine and discipline of the Scriptures, as explained 
by Calvin. 

The doctrines which chiefly distinguish the Calvinists from other sects, 
are the following, which are, by way of distinction, sometimes called " the 
five points:" viz. predestination, particular redemption, total depravity, 
effectual calling, and saints 1 perseverance. 

The discipline, or form of Church government, which Calvin laid down, 
but in which he has not been followed by many who are called Calvinistic, 
is known by the name of Presbyterian, a term derived from a Greek word, 
which signifies senior or elder; intimating that the government of the 
Church in the New Testament, was by Presbyteries ; that is, by an asso- 
ciation of ministers and ruling elders, all possessed of equal authority, 
without any superiority among them, by virtue of office or order. 

The Presbyterian Churches have select standing bodies, called Set- 
sions, which consist of the minister and ruling elders of a particular 
Church ; next Presbyteries, composed of the ministers and ruling elders of 
a particular region of country ; then Synods, composed of Presbyteries ; 
and lastly a General Assembly, composed of Synods, which is a kind of 
Congress, in which is represented the whole body of the Church, and to 
which an appeal lies from the particular Synods, as it does in all cases, 
from an infenor to the next higher tribunal. 

Such is the form of Church government, which has grown out of that 
which was laid down by Calvin at Geneva. 

27. During the life of Zuinglius, the Swiss Churches 
adopted the sentiments of that distinguished reformer ; 
but after his death a considerable portion of them env» 
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braced the sentiments of Calvin, except in relation to 
church government. The opinions of Calvin spread 
also, for a time, and to a considerable extent, among 
the reformed Churches in France, Holland, England, 
Scotland, and Wales, over the descendants of the Wal- 
denses in the vallies of Piedmont, and over many Lu- 
theran Churches in Germany, Poland, Prussia, and 
other countries on the continent. 

According to Zuingiius, the government of the Churches is vested in 
the civil magistrate ; Calvin direct e I them to be governed by Presbyteries 
and Synods. Zuinglias regarded the bread and wine in the sacrament 
only as symbolical of the body and blood of Christ; Calvin acknowledged 
a real though a spiritual presence of Christ in the ordinance. Zuingiius 
admitted allto this ordinance ; Calvin only such as gave charitable evidence 
of piety. Zuingiius rejected the doctrine of divine decrees ; Calvin firmly 
maintained the doctrine. Zuingiius placed the power of excommunication 
in the hands of the civil magistrate ; Calvin confined it to the ministers 
and Churches. 

28. Notwithstanding the prevalence of Calvin's 
opinions, as above noticed, as' they were embodied in a 
catechism, known, by the name of the " Catechism of 
Heidleberg," yet, there has never been a perfect uni- 
formity of doctrine or government among the churches 
belonging to the countries already named. The Pro* 
testant churches of Holland, Poland, and Hungary, re- 
jected the doctrine of predestination ; the Church of 
England retained the episcopal form . of government ; 
the Bohemians and Moravians received the creed of 
Calvin, but continued their ancient episcopal form of 
government ; the churches of France and Scotland 
adopted the views of Calvin, in matters of both faith 
and discipline ; the latter adding, however, to the Con- 
sistory of Geneva, a General Assembly. 
29. Th» difference which existed between the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic Churches, in relation to some important 
points of doctrine and discipline, led, as might be ex- 
pected, to numerous violent contentions, in which, 
however, it is stated, the latter were generally trium- 
phant, and succeeded, in respect to many particular Lu- 
theran Churches, to draw them to their communion. 

The principal difference between the Lutherans and the Calvinists,ac- 
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cording to Dr. Mosheim, relates to the three following topics ;— 1 . The sa- 
crament of the IrmJ'a Supper; the former affirming a material presence of 
the body and blood of Christ with the bread and wine ; the latter, a spir- 
itual presence. 2. The decrees of God ; the former maintaining that these 
decrees are founded upon a previous divine knowledge of men's charac • 
ters; the laMer, that tney are/ree and unconditional, and founded on the 
will of God. 3. Catholic rites and ceremonies ; the former retaining ma- 
ny of them in their worships— as, the use of images— wafers in the sacra- 
ment— -exorcism or ejection of the devil in baptism, and similar ceremonies ; 
the latter, rejecting these and all similar superstitious practices, and observ- 
ing in their worship the ancient simplicity of Apostolic thuds. 

30. Among the Reformed Churches themselves, dur- 
ing the 16th century, we find no account of divisions 
or disputes, which deserve particular notice. In this re- 
spect, they were much more highly favored than the 
Lutherans, but they were called to experience the most 
severe trials, from the persecuting spirit of the Church 
of Rome, an account of which has already been given. 
(Sec. 8.) 

31. The opening of the 17th century was distinguish- 
ed by the rise of the " Arminianjckism" so called from 
James Arminius, a professor of divinity atLeyden, who, 
from being a Calvinist, and preaching the doctrines of 
Calvin, at length rejected the system, so far as it related 
to predestination* and grace. 

The following are the distinguishing tenets, as taught by Arminius, and 
held by his follow eis : 

1. That God from eternity determined to bestow salvation on those, who 
he foresaw would persevere to the end, and to inflict everlasting punishment 
on those who should continue in their unbelief and resist divine succors; 
so that election and reprobation are conditional. 

2. That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and death, made an atonement 
for the sins of all mankind, an J of every individual in particular; that, how- 
ever, none but those who believe in him can be partakers of his benefits. 

3. That mankind are not totally depraved, and that depravity does not 
come upon them by virtue of A. Iain's being their federal head. 

4. That the grace of God which converts men, is not irresistible. 

6. ThaUhose who are united to Christ by faith, may fall from a state of 
grace and finally perish. 

32. The sentiments of Arminius were adopted by 
some, distinguished for their learning and influence be- 
fore his death, which happened in 1609 ; although they 
were powerfully met by several eminent Calvinists, and 
particularly by Gomar, the colleague of Arminius, .in 
the divinity professorship at Leyden. 
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33. On the death of Arminius, his sentiments appear 
to have been extensively adopted ; this led to a contro- 
versy between the friends and oppose rs of the scheme, 
which was conducted with so much acrimony, and oc- 
casioned so many tumults, that, at length, the civil au- 
thorities interposed, and by the States General, a gen- 
eral Synod was convened at Dort, in 1618, to consider 
and decide on the whole controversy. 

34. This Synod consisted of the most distinguished 
Dutch divines, and learned deputies from England, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Bremen, Hesse,*and the Palatinate. 
On the opening of the Session, the Arminians claimed 
the privilege of first refuting the Calvinistic doctrine 
of reprobation. To this, however, the Calvinists ob- 
jected, that they ought to prove themselves right, before 
they had any just ground, on which to proceed to prove 
others wrong. Refusing to adopt this course, the Ar- 
minians were expelled the synod, and their sentiments 
were examined and condemned in their absence. 

* 35. In consequence of the decision of the Synod of 
Dort, the Arminians were shamefully persecuted. They 
were expelled from all posts of honor and profit ; their 
ministers were silenced and their congregations sup- 
pressed. The above decision, however, was far from 
being popular, and by many the persecution which ensu- 
ed was deservedly condemned. At a subsequent period, 
they were treated with more lenity, and from that time 
to the present, many on the continent, in England, and 
America, have been found,, who have embraced the Ar- 
minian faith, in all its latitude. 

In no country were the Arminians treated with more severity than in 
Holland. Through the instrumentality of Maurice, at that time the reign- 
ing prince, Barnevell, their most distinguished civilian, was beheaded. 
Grotius was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and escaped his doom 
only by flight. Many of the refugees fled to Antwerp ; others to France. 

After the death of Maurice in 1625, the Arminians were recalled by his 
successor, and permitted to live in the peaceful enjoyment of their opin- 
ions. They erected churches ; and, at length, increased so as to number 
in the United Provinces 34 congregations, and 84 pastors. At Amster- 
dam they established a college, in which flourished in succession many 
distinguished professors. 
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36. In subsequent periods, Arminians have been 
found in all protestant countries on the globe. Through 
the influence of archbishop Laud, their sentiments at 
one time spread over England, and were embraced by 
some of the most distinguished prelates. The Armini* 
an system has also found favor with some individuals 
attached to the different denominations of Christians in 
the United States. , 

II. Church of England. 

37. The history of the Reformation in -England, from 
its commencement, about the year 1534, to the death 
of Henry VIII. .1547, has already passed in review, 
(period VII. Sec 46, 47.) Henry was succeeded by 
his son, Edward VI. $ a prince, who, although but a few 
months more than nine years of age, was distinguished 
for his wisdom and virtue ; and for devoting himself to 
the advancement of the Reformation. 

The accession of a prince so pious as Edward VI. was occasion of great 
joy to the friends, and of sad' disappointment to the enemies of the Refor- 
mation, both in England and on the continent. Edward was a decided pre* 
testant, divested in a remarkable degree, for the times, of bigotry and su- 
perstition ; and with becoming zeal set himself to promote the interests of 
true religion. 

38. Soon after his accession, the rigors of Henry's 
reign began to be relaxed. The severe laws, which 
were in existence against the Protestants, were repealed. 
The prison doors were opened, and many, who had 
been forced to quit the kingdom, returned home* 
Among the latter, were the. celebrated John Hooper) 
and John Rogers. 

* Towards the conclusion of Henry's reign, parliament had passed an actj 
commonljr known by the name of the bloody ttatute, consisting of six ar» 
tides, designed to favor the cause of popery. By these articles, it was 
enacted, that in the sacrament, the bread and wine are changed into the 
body and blood of Christ—* that communion in both kinds is not essential to 
the common people— and that priests may not marry; with other specifica- 
tions of a similar character. 

In consequence of these articles, many for conscience's sake, were com- 
pelled to resign their stations, and retire to other countries. Others, who 
remained, were imprisoned, to the number of 600. Even Cranmer cams 
near falling a sacrifice ; the king suffering him to be tried for his life. 
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This persecution waa still going on, at the accession of Edward ; but now 
it was terminatec v by the government, with the consent of this pious prince 
and the statute itself repealed. 

39. The principal promoters of the Reformation, at 
this time, were the king ; the duke of Somerset, the 
king's uncle, who was chosen protector ; Dr. Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury ; Dr. Holgate, archbishop of 
York; Sir William Paget, secretary of states Lord 
Viscount Lisle, lord admiral ; Dr. Hoi beach, bishop of 
Lincoln ; Dr. Goodrich, bishop of Ely ; Dr. Latimer, 
bishop of Worcester ; and Dr. Ridley, elect bishop of 
Rochester. Against these were arrayed, on the side of 
popery, the princess Mary; the lord chancellor; Dr. 
Tonstal, bishop of Durham ; Dr. Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester ; and Dr. Bonner, bishop of London. 

These were the leaders of the two parties, and between them no little 
contention existed ; the advocates of the Reformation being desirous of 
proceeding in the work of reform ; while the friends of the papacy insist- 
ed, that religion should continue in the state in which Henry left it, till 
prince Edward should come of age. As the former, however, were the 
stronger party, it was determined to proceed. 

40. The solemnity of the king's coronation being 
over, several distinguished divines were appointed to 
visit the churches in the kingdom, and to supply them 
with the means of instruction. A book ' of homilies 
was composed, and a copy directed to be left with every 
parish priest, to supply the defect of preaching, which 
few of the clergy, were, at that time, capable of per- 
forming. 

A hotinly, is a sermon, or discourse, on some point of religion, written 
in a manner so plain, as to be easily understood by the common people. 
This book of homilies was the work of Cranmer, and was of great service 
ie the cause of religion, and the Reformation ; the parochial clergy being 
generally so ignorant, as to be unable to compose a sermon. 

41. At the same time, the divines were directed to 
deliver to the several bishops in the kingdom, thirty-six 
" injunctions," which the bishops were to proclaim four 
times a year, and see executed. These related to the 
4ti8use of images, pilgrimages, processions, -tapers, and 
the like. Most of the bishops complied with these in- 
junctions; but Bonner and Gardiner refusing, were, for 
a time, imprisoned. 

^14 
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42. The next measure adopted in order to favor the 
Reformation, was the revision of the Liturgy, or order 
of public worship, which being accomplished, was es- • 
tablished by an act of parliament. 

The Liturgy, or Church Service Book of England, was first composed 
in 1547. In the second year of king Edward, it was established as the book 
of ceremonies to be observed in divine worship. In the fifth year of th» 
prince's reign it was again revised > and several alterations were made h» 
it. These alterations consisted principally in rejecting the use of oil in 
confirmation ; prayers for the dead ; and transubstantiatron. In the succeed- 
ing reign of Mary, it may here be added^the Liturgy was abolished ; but. 
on the accession of Elizabeth it was re-established, with some alterations » 
since which, it has remained much the same to the present day. 

43. The Liturgy, thus established, was far from giv- 
ing satisfaction to all, especially to the common people, 
who were generally advocates of popery. Several insur- 
rections, in different parts of the kingdom, broke out, 
which were suppressed only by the strong arm of power, 
and the execution of several of the promoters of them 

The most formidable of these insurrections, were those of Devonshire 
and Norfolk. In the former place, insurgents collected to the number of 
10,000, and demanded of the kins to restore the ancient worship. In Nor- 
folk, they amounted to 20,000. The latter were headed by* one Ket, a tan- 
ner, who assumed to himself the power of judicature, tinder an old oak tree^ 
thence called the oak of the Reformation. The insurgents were dispersed 
in each of these places with difficulty— several of their leaders were ex»» 
, cuted, among whom was Ket, who was hung in chains. ' 

44. About this time, also, Articles of Religion % to 
the number of forty-two, were drawn up, by thebishops 
and clergy, to which subscription was required, by all 
who held ecclesiastical offices. These articles were the 
basis of the celebrated thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England, which form at present, the code of faith 
and discipline in that Church. 

45. To many of the reformers, it appeared desirable 
to complete the reformation, by abolishing every pecu- 
liarity connected with the Romish worship ; but from 
motives of prudence, it was judged otherwise by the 
prime conductors, and a few things, such as the cap, 
surplice, and other "parts of the clerical garments of the 
Romish priests were retained. 

46. This dress, however, was quite offensive to some ; 
but, perhaps to no one more than to John Hooper ; who 
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because he would not wear it, refused the bishopric of 
Gloucester. Edward himself was willing that he should 
dispense with it ; but Cranmer and Ridley, being of a 
different opinion, committed him to prison. 

In the controversy which grew out of this step, most of the reforming 
clergy were on the side of Hooper; and although they had submitted till 
now to the wearing of the garments prescribed, at this time they laid them 
aside. Hence, they were called nonconformists. Among these were 
Latimer, Coveidale, John Roger*, and many others. 

47. Another stain attaches to Cranmer, and other 
-reformers, at whose instance, the Anabaptists were per- 
secuted, some of whom were put to death. Among 
the latter was a woman, by the name of Joan Bocher, 
or Joan of Kent. These Anabaptists, had fled from 
Germany several years before, during the wars in that 
country, and were now propagating their sentiments, 
with some success, in England. (Period VII. Sect. 
45.) 

The strong measures adopted by the reformers, greatly alarmed the an* 
abaptists, and many of them ostensibly abjured their faith. But Joan of 
Kent, proving obstinate, was declared a heretic, and delivered over to the 
. civil power to be burnt. To the king, this measure appeared unwarranta- 
ble, and seemed to partake too much of that spirit which they censured in 
the papists. Cranmer thought it ri^ht, however, to burn for heretical opin- 
ions ; and, at length, persuaded the king to sign the warrant. As he yield- 
ed to the archbishop's importunity, he told him, with tears in his eyes, 
u that if he did wrong, since he did it in submission to his authority, he 
(Cranmer) should answer for it to God." This speech is said to have 
deeply affected the archbishop, yet he suffered the sentence to be executed. 

48. Edward died in the year 1553, to the great grief 
of his subjects ; especially the reformers. Considerable 
advances had been made during his short reign, in the 
work of reformation ; and had he lived only a few years 
longer, it would doubtless have been completed. But 
a wise Providence ordered otherwise, and caused the 
brightening prospects of the^Ohujrch to be again over- 
cast with gloom. ■» 

It naturally belongs to this place to remark, uiat while much attached 
to the reformers, which was " pure and lovely," they all along conducted 
the reformation in a manner inconsistent with the^principle's on which it 
was founded. In departing from Rome, the reformer! claimed the right of 
private judgment, and the sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of faith. 

Yet, when they obtained the ascendency, they granted little liberty to 
others. They were too much disposed to justify in their practice, what 
they had loudly and severely condemned in the, friends of the papacy. 
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Still, they were good, noble men. The previous darkness of the ecclesias- 
tical world had been great. The light was now dawning ; but as yet spi- 
ritual objects were seen indistinctly. Prejudices could not in a moment 
be removed ; nor t could it, perhaps, be expected, that the reformers should 
advance much faster than aid public opinion. 

49. Edward, at his death, bequeathed the crown to 
Lady Jane Grey, a Protestant, niece of Henry VIII. 
who, accordingly, was proclaimed queen. But his sis- 
ter, the princess Mary, a bigoted papist, claiming the 
throne as her right, succeeded in taking possession of 
it, in August, 1553, to the great grief of the friends of 
the Reformation. 

This was truly a mysterious providence ; and caused a wide spread de- 
spondency among the friends of truth. The mind of Mary was supersti- 
tious and melancholy. She had ever hated the Reformation, and was 
resolved, from the first, to bring back the nation to the bosom of the Church 
of Rome. 

50. The apprehensions of the Protestants were soon 
realized ; for no sooner was Mary seated on the throne, 
than she began to show her predilection for the papal 
cause. Bonner and Gardiner, she released from prison, 
and soon after prohibited all preaching, without her 
special license. 

51. Many of the reforming clergy, however, did con- 
tinue to preach, being determined to hazard the conse- 
quences. The royal mandate, however, soon went 
forth, for the imprisonment of all such. Hooper, Co- 
verdale, Taylor, Cranmer, Latimer, and many others, 
were arrested. Hooper was sent to the fleet ; Cranmer 
and Latimer were committed to the tower. Not less 
than 1000 escaped imprisonment by leaving the king- 
dom. 

52. Parliament assembled in October, shortly after 
which a bill was passed, repealing king Edward's laws 
about religion, and restoring that form of divine service, 
which was in use, during the last year of king Henry 
VIII. Thus the vantage ground gained by the reform- 
ers was lost, and Rome was once more ascendant. 

53. With a view of strengthening herself in the 
kingdom, and to give an increase of power to the papal 
cause, Mary now united herself in marriage with Philip, 
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of Spain, eon #f Charles V. and through jealousy, Bent 
Elizabeth, her sister, afterwards queen, to prison, and 
caused Lady Jane Grey, with her husband, Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley, to be beheaded. 

Edward had settled the crown on Lady Jane, through the influence of 
ihe duke of Northumberland ; who, in anticipation of her elevation to the 
throne, married her to his son, Lord Guilford Dudley. 

On the death of Edward, she was proclaimed queen by Northumberland 
und his party ; but her rival, Mary, proving more powerful, seized the king- 
dom for herself. Cruelty was a conspicuous trait in the "character of M arv ; 
£md bitter were the marks of it, which Lady Jane and her friends experienc- 
ed. She saw her father-in-law and his family, her own father and his 
numerous adherents brought to the Tower, and at length expire under the 
hand of the executioner ; and she herself together with her husband, com- 
pleted the bloody tragedy. She suffered with the most 'Christian resigna- 



tion, exclaiming with fervency, u Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit." 

54. To give the papal cause the appearance of justice 
und moderation, but, in reality, to increase its triumph 
over the Protestants, a public disputation was ordered 
at Oxford, in the spring of 1554, between the leading 
divines, on both sides. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
were brought from prison, to manage the dispute for 
ihe Reformers. They advocated their cause with great 
ability ; but the decision being against them they were 
required to adopt the popish faith ; for refusing which, 
they were pronounced obstinate heretics, and excluded 
from the church. 

55. In the same year, Cardinal Pole arrived in Eng- 
land, from Rome, with authority from the Pope to re- 
ceive the submission of the king and queen, which they 
offered upon iheir knees. When this was done, the 
Cardinal pronounced the kingdom absolved from all 
censures, and again received to the favor of his Holi- 
ness, and to the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

Thus the Catholic religion was publicly acknowledged, as the religion of - 



the land ; and the bishops were required to see that it was fully established. 
Such of the clergy, as conformed, were anointed, and clothed with priestly 
garments. But tnosc who refused, and they amounted to some thousands, 
yvere deprived of their livings, and many of them imprisoned. 

56. Soon after the above reconciliation between the 
English Church and the Pd|>e, an act passed -the par- 
liament, for the burning of heretics ; and, from this 
lime, the work of persecution began. The queen com* 
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mitted the sanguinary work to Gardiner and Bonner, 
by whom, in the space of two years, not less than 400, 
and some make the number double, were publicly exe- 
cuted. Among the distinguished men who suffered, 
were Rogers, Saunders, Hooper, Taylor, Ridley, Lar- 
imer and Cranmer. 

Mr. Roger* was burnt in Sraithfield, Feb. 4, 1656. A pardon was o& 
fered him at ihe stake, "Which he refused, although his wife and ten smal} 
children were within his view, whom he was leaving destitute in the world t 
With these he was not permitted even to speak, 

Saunders was burnt at Coventry. When he came to the stake, bo 
exclaimed, " Welcome the cross of Christ ! Welcome everlasting lift f* 
Next to him, suffered the active and pious bishop Hooper. The fire con* 
sumed him so slowly, that his legs and thighs were roasted, and one of his. 
hands dropped off, before he expired. His last words were, ** Lord Jesus^ 
receive my spirit." On the same day, [Dr. Rowland Taylor was burnt 
at Smithfield. 

The effect of these burnings was different from what the Papists had* 
expected. Gardiner supposed that one or two burnings would extirpate 
Protestantism from England. But seeing himself disappointed, he com- 
mitted the prosecution of the work to the infamous Bonner, who, Meal says, 
" behaved more like a cannibal^ than a Christian/ 1 

In October, Ridley and iMtimer suffered at Oxford, at one stake. Tbe 
former of these was one of the most able and learned of the English re* 
formers ; the latter was a man of great simplicity of character, who, by 
his preaching, had, in no small degree, contributed to expose the supers*** 
tions of popery. He was now 84 years old. Before these venerable men 
suffered, they embraced each other, and then kneeling, prayed. As the 
fire was applied to the pile, Latimer exclaimed. " Be of good courage, 
master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this clay light such a candle, 
by God's grace, in England, as, I trust, shall never be put out." 

It is worthy of record, that the same day, on which these noble men, 
suffered, the cruel Gardiner was Seized with the illness of which he died. 
He would not sit down to dinner, till he had received the news from Ox-* 
ford of the burning of the bishops, which was not till four o'clock in the 
afternoon. While at dinner, he became unwell, and lingering till the Itlh. 
of November, died. His last words were a true, but melancholy comment 
upon his life, " I have sinned with Peter, but have not wept with Peter." 

Cranmer was burnt, March 21st, 1556, in the 67th year of his age. 
Such a fate he had anticipated, and had settled, some time before his arrest, 
all his private affairs. After his arrest, great efforts were made to induce 
him to abjure his faith, and embrace the Romish religion. In a moment 
of terror, in view of death, Cranmer yielded ; and set his hand to a paper, 
renouncing the principles of the Reformation, and acknowledging the van 
f^ority of the papal Church. 

Notwithstanding this concession, his enemies resolved to bring him to 
the stake. Accordingly he not loniafter was led forth. But the worthy 
man had had time to consider upon lis conduct. Sorely did he lament his 
apostacy, and firmly did he resolve to die, like a true martyr. 

Before the multitude, lie confessed his error, and deeply repented of it. 
This manly conduct surprised his enemies, who immediately dragged him 
tp the stake, to which he was fastened. c 
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The fire ww soon kindled, and the venerable martyr, stretching his right 
£iand into the flames, exclaimed, u this hand hath offended, this unworthy 
Jiand." IjLis miseries were soon over, and his last words were, * Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit." 

57. While these things were transpiring in England, 
£he attention of the queen was directed to Ireland, 
where the Protestants had much increased, through the 
pious labors of George Brown, whom Henry VIII. had 
created archbishop of Dublin. Mary now resolved 
ppon sanguinary measures, against them also, and com- 
missioned Dr. Cole, a zealous Catholic, to erect bis 
tribunal in Dublin. But by a singular providence, the 
Dr. lost his commission, and the lives of the Irish were 
/spared. 

On his way from England tq Ireland, Cole halted at an Inn, in the city 
of Chester. Here he was waited upon by the mayor, to whom he jan- 
nounced his business to Ireland, and taking from his baggage a leather case, 
exclaimed — " Here is a commission, which shall lash the heretics of Ireland." 

The words fell upon the e%r of the hostess, who was a Protestant ; and 
while the doctor waited upon the mayor down stairs, she hastily took from 
the case the boasted commission, and placed in its stead a pack of cards. 

The next morning, the doctor sailed for Ireland. On his arrival in Dub- 
lin, he opeued his commission, in the presence of the public authorities, and 
to his confusion found only a pack of cards. Before a second commission 
.could be obtained from England, the queen was no more. Elizabeth, the 
successor of Mary, was so pleased with the story, that she settled upon 
the woman a pension of forty pounds a year, for fife. 

58. The year 1554 is distinguished for the rise of the 
Puritans, at Frankfort, in Germany. They, at first, 
consisted of English Protestants, who, fleeing from 
pngland, to avoid the persecutions of Mary's reign, 
took refuge at the above place, where they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of carrying the Reformatio!) 
further, than the British court had hitherto allowed. 
They abandoned several parts of the service book of 
jking Edward, with the surplice and the responses, aiming 
at a still greater simplicity in their manner of worship. 

The term Puritan, was first applied to these exiles, by way of ridicule, 
^n the steps they had taken, they met with violent opposition from many 
of their brethren. Dr. Cox, who had been tutor to king Edward, disturb* 
fid their worship, by answering aloud after the minister, and accused the 
/celebrated John Knox, who was then pastor of these exiles, of enmity to 
the jEhnperor. Knox and his friends were driven from the city, and the 
enisceBal forms of worship were reestablished. But, from this time, the Pu- 
ritans increased rapidly in number, both in England, and oo the continent, 
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Thu was the first breac'.i, or schism, between the English exiles, on ac* 
count of the service book of king E J ward; which made way for the dis* 
tinction, by which the two parties were afterwards known, of Puritans an<i 
Conformists. 

59. After a reign of a few months more than five 
years, Mary was summoned to her account, and 
was succeeded, by her sister, Elizabeth, *A. D. 1556, 
Daring the reign. of this princess, Protestantism was. 
firmly established, in her dominions, and was favored! 
by her in other parts of Europe. When her accession 
was known abroad, all who had fled into foreign count 
tries returned. 

Elizabeth began to reign at the age of 24, and governed England for the 
space of 45 years, with an energy, sagacity and prudence, which have 
rarely been excelled. 

Great was the joy which was diffused among the Protestants, on her ac-» 
cession. On her way to London, she was "greeted by thousands; and as 
the%>ishops and clergy advanced to tender her their congratulations, she 
suffered all to kiss her hand, except Bonner, from whom she turned in dis- 
gust. At her coronation, as she passed under a triumphal arch, an Eng^ 
lish Bible was let d'iwu into her hands, by a child, representing truth. 
The queen received it most gracipusly, , kissed it, and placed it "in ner bo-» 
sons. 

60. Although Elizabeth was in favor of the Refor- 
mation, she proceeded with a caution in her measures, in 
relation to religion, which may be thought to have1>een 
excessive. For a- time, few changes were effected ; the 
popish priests kept their livings, and continued to cele-« 
brate mass ; while such of the Protestants, as began to 
use the service book of Edward, were forbidden, and 
even preaching was prohibited, until the meeting of 
parliament. 

Although Elizabeth ranks among the Protestant monarch*, and did in 
several particulars favor the cause of the Reformation, she evidently had 
no small regard for the Catholics ; and \g respect to her own supremacy, 
the true spirit of popery. Towards the puritans, she showed no favor, 
Preaching she disliked, and often said " that two or three preachers in a 
country were enough." She loved pomp and splendor, rather than simpli- 
city ; and regarded with an eye of jealousy, the spirit of liberty to whfch 
. thfc doctrines of the Puritans tended. Practical religion, during her feign 
was low ; and at the close of it, things in the Church were in point of pro- 
testantism and reformation, not greatly in advance of what tney were ii) 
the latter part of the life of king Edward. 

61. On the meeting of parliament, in January, 1559, 
a majority were found to be on the side of the Hefoj* 
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mation* Several acts passed in favor of the Pro- 
testant cause ; but the acts which deserve the most no- 
tice, on account of their influence upon* religion, were 
the Supremacy of the Sovereign, and Uniformity of 
Common Prayer, 

By the act of supremacy, the queen and her successors were invested 
with supreme power, in all cases temporal and ecclesiastical. It forbid all 
appeals to Rome ; repealed the laws relating to the punishment of heresy ; 
and restored the policy of the Church, to the state in which it stood dur- 
ing; the reign of king Edward. 

The act of uniformity was designed to reduce all, not to the belief of the 
same doctrines, but to the observance of the same rights and ceremonies. 
Hence, the queen was empowered to ordain and publish such rites and cer- 
emonies, as she might think calculated to advance the interests of the 
Church. 

Elizabeth was fond of several of the ancient ceremonies ; and moreo- 
ver, it was her policy to retain some, from a wish to please her Catholic 
subjects. She was desirous of retaining images and crucifixes in Churches , 
with all the old popish garments. 

This act of uniformity, which was urged in relation to thing^ indiffer- 
ent, was the rock on which the peace o? the Church of England was shin* 
wrecked. The rigorous execution of this act ? to which the Puritans could 
not submit, was the occasion of most of the mischiefs which befel the Eng- 
lish Church, for more than 80 years. 

62. In the act of supremacy, above mentioned, was 
a clause, which gave rise to a new Court, called the 
" Court of high Commission" This consisted of per- 
sons appointed by the Queen, to whom jurisdiction was 
given " to visit, to reform and amend all errors, here- 
sies, schisms, abuses, contempts, offences and enormi- 
ties whatsoever." Under the authority of this clause 
in the act, the Queen instituted the court of High Com- 
mission, which, in respect to the Puritans, was exceed- 
ingly severe. 

63. About this time, Elizabeth appointed a commit- 
tee of divines to revise king Edward's liturgy, with al- 
terations, as might appear judicious. Yet she required, 
that all passages offensive to the pope, should be strick- 
en out ; and that nothing which could favor the Puri- 
tans, should be admitted. 

The Liturgy, as thus settled, was less in favor of the reformers, than it 
had been in the days of king Edward. At thattime, the surplice only was 
required ; but now the square cap, the tippet, and other garments, were 
ordered to be used. This gave great dissatisfaction to the Puritans ; since 
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it was obviously designed as a compliment to the Roman Catholics, in op- 
position to themselves. Sec. 42. 

. 64. On the termination of parliament, the oath of 
supremacy was tendered to the bishops and clergy. All 
the bishops, except Kitchen, bishop of Landaff, refused 
the oath, and left their places. But out of 9400, who 
had been beneficed under Mary, less than 200 parochi- 
al clergymen refused the oath. 

In the time of Miry, all the above were Papists, the open friends of 
Rome, and advocate* of the supremacy of his Holiness. What must have 
been the pliancy of their consciences, when in a few months, they could, 
in order to retain their livings, deny all allegiance to Rome, and acknow- 
ledge a queen to be the legitimate head of the Church. 

S ich Papists, as chose, retired to other countries. Those who led the 
priest's office, were pensioned. The monks, who had come to Er.oland, 
during the reign of Mary, returned to secular life ; the nuns went to Franca 
and Spain. Banner, jefusing to submit to the queen, was committed to 
prison ; where, sometime after, he died. 

65. •he return of England once more to protestant- 
ism, was a great mortification to the friends of popery. 
At first, the pope addressed a conciliatory letter to the 
queen, inviting her to return to the bosom of the Ca- 
tholic Church ; but, finding her unwilling to resign her 
supremacy, he excommunicated her, and absolved her 
subjects from their oath of allegiance. 

Oiher measures against Elizabeth followed. Several plots were devis- 
ed to place Mary, queen of Scots, upon the throne. Those around the 
aucen were secretly instigated by the Jesuits to assassinate her; and, 
nally, the whole power of Spain was armed against the kingdom. With 
an immense f wee, called the Spanish Armada, Philip entered the Bri- 
tish channel, designing to seize upon the throne, and re-establish popery. 
A superintending Providence, however, scattered the fleet, by a tempest, 
and thus annihilated the hopes of the friends of RomeV 

66. On the organization of the Court of High Com- 
mission, Parker, archbishop«of Canterbury, a violent 
opposer of the Puritans; was placed at its head. From 
him they received no favor ; for such as declined sub- 
scription to the act of uniformity were suspended ; oth- 
ers were driven from their homes in great indigence, 
and several were executed. 

The subsequent history of the Court of High Commission is of a sim- 
ilar character. For years it continued to be a powerful engine, in the 
hands of the sovereigns, against the Puritans. But, notwithstanding their 
trials and sufferings, they continued to increase. Before Elizabeth's death, 
it was compute J that there were not less than 100,000 Presby'ctians with- 
in her realm. 
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67. The year 1581, gave rise to a new sect among 
the Puritans, called Brownists, from their leader, Ro- 
bert Brown. The .cause of their separation appears to 

• have been a dislike, not of the faith, but of the disci- 
pline and form of government of the churches, in Eng- 
land. For a similar reason, they also rejected presby- 
terianism, and pleaded for independency. The order 
was afterwards improved by Mr. John Robinson, whose 
Church, in 1622, removed to Plymouth, in New Eng- 
land. 

The first Church of Brownists was formed in London, in 1592. They 
were considered as' fanatics, and were .greatly oppressed by the friends of 
the episcopacy. Many of I hem fled to Holland, and took refuge in that 
country. Brown, their leader, was confined in no less than thirty-two 
prisons. Before his death, however he conformed to the establishment. 

68. Elizabeth died, March 24, 1603, and was su£» 
- ceeded by James VI. of Scotland, who took the title of 

James I. This monarch, although educated as a Pres- 
byterian, early espoused the cause of Episcopacy against 
the Puritans, whom he caused to experience the utmost 
rigor of the ecclesiastical laws. 

From the previous education of James, the Puritans hailed his accession 
as the harbinger of better things, in respect to themsejves. On his way to 
London, a deputation from them met him, and presented to him a petition 
called the millenary^ because i; contained the wishes of a thousand minis- 
ters, for further reformation. The Puritans, however, had soon, reason to 
change their expectations ; for, although James appointed a conference at 
Hampton court, between the opposite parties, it was apparent, that he was 
no friend to puritanism. Soon afier, with his whole 'court he renounced 



Calvinism, and embraced the principles of the Arminians. 

" Bancroft became archbisnop 
bury. He proved rfn inveterate foe to the Puritans, against wnom he rais- 



Durins his reign the celebrated Bancroft became archbishop of Canter- 



ed a bitter persecution, ejecting from the pulpit and excommunicating from 
the Church, every one who favored non-coiitormiiy. To avoid this oppres- 
sion, many Puritan families left the kingdom, and emigrated to New £ng* 
land and Virginia. 

69. In the year 1605, a scheme called the gun pow- 
der plot was formed by the Roman Catholics, to cut 
off, at one blow, the king, lords, and commons, at the 
meeting of parliament. Happily, the design was dis- 
covered in season to prevent its execution. Not only 
the Roman Catholics suffered in consequence of this, 
new and severe measures being adopted against them ; 
.but the Puritans also, upon whom the plot was wicked- 
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ly charged by the Catholics, to excite against them the 
public indignation. 

The discovery of this plot, arose from a letter addressed to a Catholic 
peer, by an unknown hand, about ten days before the meeting, earnestly . 
advising him not to attend. The nobleman showed the letter to the king, 
who suspecting treachery, ordered the"vaults below die house of parlia- 
ment to De examined. Trnrty-six barrels of gun powder were found con- 
cealed, and Guy Fawkes or Vaux, the man who was to set fire to the train, 
in the very act of making the necessary preparations. 

70. Among the important acts of king James was the 
ordering of that translation of the sacred scriptures, 
which is now in common use. Fifty-seven distinguish- 
ed divines were appointed to the work ; but some dying, 
and others removing, after their appointment, only for- 
ty-seven were engaged in the translation. It was first 
published in 1611. 

^ine translations into English had been previously made ; via. Wick- 
lifTe's Testament in 1380. TyndalPs do. 1526— first edition of the Bible 
1635 ; Matthew's Bible 1537 ; Cranmer's 1539 ; Geneva 1559 ; Bish- 
op's 1568 ; Rhenish New Testament 1682, and Bible by the Catholics. 160% 
1610. 

To the above translation, king James was moved by a request of the 
Puritans, at the Hampton court conference. The translators were divid- 
ed into six companies, each of which took a particular portion of the Scrip- 
tures. To guard against errors, learned men from the two universities 
were appointed to revise the whole before it was printed. 

71. James I. died in the year 1625, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Charles I. a prince, who adopted muck 
the same policy as his father, in ecclesiastical matters, 
and whose measures tended to continue the Puritans in 
the state of depression into which the policy of James 
had brought them. 

Charles, at first, was thought to favor the Puritans, as Dr. Preston,, the 
head of that party, came up to London, in the coach with him, on his ac- 
cession ; but this proved to be a mistake, /or he not only married a papist, 
but promised at the time of his marriage, to counteract the force of the 
laws against the Catholics. 

72. The great promoter of the interests of the- papists 
during this reign, and indeed the chief author of all the 
calamities of Charles, was Dr. Laud, who was raised to 
the see of Canterbury in 1633. 

Whatever might have been Laud's view of the papal system, be was 
exceedingly fond of pomp and ceremonies, and by the authority with which 
the king had invested him, much of the Roman superstition was incorporat- 
ed wkh the public service. 

73. Against the whole body of non-conformists, Laud 
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exercised great severities ; and even persecuted those 
who held the principles of the 39 articles of the church. 

A volume would scarcely contain the story of Laud's cruelty. A single 
instance will serve as an example of bis spirit. A Dr. Leighton, a Puri- 
tan, was condemned in the Star Chamber— a criminal court in those days 
—for publishing an appeal to the parliament against prelacy. When 
sentence was pronounced, Laud pulled off his cap, and gave thanks. The 
following is his own record of the execution of a sentence, which raised his 
gratitude to heaven. "His ears were cut off, his nose slit, his face brand- 
ed with burning irons; he was tied to a post and whipped with a treble 
cord, of which every lash brought away the flesh. He was kept in the 
pillory near two hours in frost and snow." He was then imprisoned for 
eleven years, and when released by parliament, he could neither hear, see, 
nor walk. 

74. Under such cruel treatment, the Puritans could 
not, and would not live. Several. thousands, therefore, 
removed, and became planters in America. Many morg 
would have removed, but they were prohibited by law. 

"The sun," said ihcy, " shines as pleasantly on America, as on England ; 
and the sun of righteousness much more clearly. Let us remove whither 
the providence of God calls, and n ake that our country, which will afford 
us what is dearer than property or life, the liberty of worshiping God in 
the way which appears to us mbst conducive to our eternal welfare." 

In the twelve years of Laud's administration, 4000 emigrated to AmepU 
ca. These persecutions drained England of half a million ; and had the 
same infatuated counsels continued, the fourth part of the removable pro- 
perty of the country, says a writer, would have been transported to Ame- 
rica. 

75. From this time, the troubles of the kingdom in- 
creased. Disaffection arose between the king and bis 
parliament. The nation, as a body, were exasperated 
at the conduct of Laud, and the severities of the court 
of High Commission. At length Laud was- accused of 
treason ; and, after a long imprisonment, was beheaded. 
Episcopacy itself was attblished, and, on the 30th of 
January, 1649, Charles J. was brought to the scaffold. 

These revolutions were brought about by the parliament, which was as- 
sembled by the king, in 1640. With some intermission, it continued its 
sittings for more than 18 years, whence it is callechthe Long Parliament. 

The members of this parliament were by profession members of the es- 
tablished Church ; but it was soon apparent, that even they were unwilling 
to submit to the arbitrary proceedings of Laud, in relation to religion. 
Several changes were, from time to time, proposed and effected. The 
Star Chamber and High Commission Court were abolished. Laud was 
aceused of aiming to unite the Church of England to Rome. At first, he 
was imprisoned ; then deprived of his office ; afterwards impeached and 
condemned. In the mean time, changes took place in parliament. Upon 
the death or decline of those first elected, fresh members were- added : and, 
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as the discontented had increased in influence, it is likely that these new 
members were of that party. At length, the king and parliament no long- ' 
er agreed. A civil war ensued. The king was seized, tried, condemned 
and executed. 

76. While affairs \Vere in this unsettled state in Eng- 
land, and matters were tending to the above sad issue, 
a general insurrection of the. Papists occurred in Ire- 
land, (Oct. 23, 1641) which was followed by the mas- 
sacre of more than 200,000 Protestants. 

The project of this insurrection was formed several months before ; but 
it had been industriously concealed from the English court. Nothing was 
known of it among the ill-fated Protestants themselves, till the work of 
murder began. No language can describe the shocking barbarity of the 
Caiholics. No ties of friendship or relationship—no entreaties— no suffer- 
ings, could soften their obdurate hearts. In the year 1643, Oliver Crom- 
well subdued the Catholics of Ireland, and brougnt them into a state of 
subjection, from Which they have net er been able to rise. 

The causes which led to this horrible butchery, may be found in an un- 
remitted persecution, which the Irish had endured for years.. They had 
suffered extortions, imprisonments, and excommunication. Their estates 
were seized and confiscated ; and from the free exereise of their religion 
they were precluded. To Charles I. they had repeatedly applied fur a, 
toleration, which was scornfully rejected. Under evils so numerous, and 
long endured, they became maddened ; and in their phrenzy, made the in- 
nocent Protestants the objects of their savage fury. 

77. Three weeks after the death of king Charles I. 
the famous Assembly of divines at Westminster was 
dissolved, having, in connection with parliament, brok- 
en down, and set aside the episcopal form of govern- 
ment, and introduced a directory for public worship, 
instead of the liturgy. ^ 

As early as the jear 1641, the parliament had petitioned the king, to call, 
an assembly of divines, to make suitable alterations in the doctrines and' 
discipline of the Church. But, as the king refused, the parliament itself 
in 1643, passed an ordinance convening an assembly. 

This assembly met the same year. It originally consisted of ten lord?, 
20 commons, and 121 divines. Seven of these were independents, and ten 
episcopal; the, latter of whom soon after withdrew, the king issuing his 
proclamation, forbidding the convening of the assembly. 

By advice of the assembly, which met, notwithstanding the royal prohi- 
bition, the parliament, in 1644, established the directory for public worship, 
which they had prepared. The old Liturgy was abolished, and the use of 
the new form enjoined, under severe penalties. 

Besides the above directory, the Assembly published a Confession of 
Faith, known by the name of the Westminster Confession of Faith, which 
was adopted by the Churches of Scotland, and continues to be held there 
at the present day. The Catechism, known by the name of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, was also their work. 

78. The death of Chaflea I. occurred, as already ao>- # 
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ticed, in 1649. The dissolution of the monarchy of 
England soon after followed. The commons even abol- 
ished the house of peers, and assumed to themselves 
the direction of all public affairs, as keepers of the li- 
berties of England. But in a little time Oliver Crom- 
well was declared Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 
and during his protectorate, Presbyter ianism was the 
established religion of the land. All denominations, 
however, appear to have been tolerated, except the Ca- 
tholics and Episcopalians. 

The parliament, at The time of establishing Presbyterianism as the reli- 
gion of the land, abolished all penal statutes for religi-m, and permitted ev- 
ery one to think and act on (his subject as he pleased. Among the Pres- 
byterians, this excited loud complaints. Now, that the power was in their 
hands, they insisted on uniformity of worship, as strongly as the Papists 
had, in the day of their glory. It was also a source oi deep grie£ that 
£romwell, and the parliament, who had grown jealous of them, should 
patronize the independents, so that they increased greatly in numbers and 
respectability. 

During the ascendency of Presbyterianism, the Episcopal clergy, as 
might be expected, experienced their full share of oppression. Seven 
thousand clergymen, on the former establishment, were ejected from their 
livings, and in uot a few instances, the bi hops were shamefully abused. 

But, notwithstanding the age was one of so much turmoil and confusion, 
it is admitted by historians that there existed much genuine piety. Relir 
gious knowledge increased. The Lord's day was sacredly observed. Even 
in the army of Cromwell, religion was popular. He himself expounded the 
Scriptures to his troops. Profanity was unknown in the camp. The solr 
diers spent their leisure hours in reading the Bible, or in the duties of de* 
votion. The character of CVomwell deserves a passing notice ; but from 
the different estimates which have been made of it — the high commenda- 
tions of his friend?, on the one hand, and the unmeasured censures of his 
enemies on the other, it is difficult to form an accurate opinion. Ambition 
is commonly said to have been his ruling»passion ; to the gratification of 
wh'cb, every thing was made subservient, in supporting his usurpation. 
Without becoming the apologist of that great man, or justifying any of his 
improprieties and faults, it may, perhaps, with truth be said, that Crom- 
well's ambition was at least partly defensive ; at the same time, all parlies 
agree in bearing witness to the strict morality of his private life, and to his 
habits of temperance and chastity — they testify his munificent liberality 
in promoting the interests of science and religion ; his public and private 
devotion ; his reverence for the doctrines of the Protestant faith ; and his 
uniform respect for the rights of conscience, by which all were equally pro- 
tected in the free exercise of public worship. 

79. Cromwell dying in 1^58, left the protectorate to 
his son Richard , but he being little fitted for so diffi- 
cult a station, soon after retired to private life. Upon 
this, arrangements were made for the return of Charles 
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II. from the continent, and he entered London May &9, 
1660. This event is known in English history by " the 
Restoration." Many were the professions and promis- 
es, which this monarch made, previous to his return, 
respecting liberty of conscience ; all of which he soon 
falsified. Unexpectedly to the Presbyterians, Episco- 
pacy was re-established, and the observance of its forms 
most rigorously enforced. 

Charles- II. is said to have been a complete gentleman in "his manners ; 
but as a prince, he inherited all (he faults of his ancestors, together with a 
total want of sincerity. His court was the theatre of extravagance, pro- 
faneness, and debauchery, in all of which the king himself was the most 
distinguished example. It may well be supposed that the state of religion 
would be seriously affected by such a court, and such was the case. 
Charles, both before and after his restoration, published declarations ex- 
pressing his intention to restore the protestant Church of England to its 
former condition— to reform the liturgy, and to allow the adoption or ad- 
mission of ceremonies, as things indifferent, and to grant liberty of con- 
science to those, who could not conform. 

These promises, however, were never fulfilled ; on the contrary, new 
acts of parliament were passed, which operated with great severity upon 
all non-conformists. Among these acts was the act of uniformity, which 
took effect on St. Bartholomew's day, August 24th 1662, by which moro 
than two thousand of the clergy were obliged to leave their congregations. 
The sufferings of these ministers and their families are beyond description. 
Though they were as frugal as possible, they could hardly live: some lived 
on little more than brown bread and water: many had but eight or ten 
pounds a year to maintain a family, so that a piece of flesh was not seen 
upon one of their tables in six weeks' time : their allowance could scarce- 
ly afford them bread and cheese. One went to. plough six days, and 
Jtreachejl on the Lord's day. Another was forced to cut tobacco for a live- 
ihood. According to Mr. Baxter, many hundreds of them with their wives 
and children had neither house nor bread. 

In 1664, the Conventicle act was passed, the design of which was to 
prevent the desertion of the patrish Churches. It required all public wor- 
ship to be conducted exclusively by the forms of the common prayer, un- 
der the most severe penalties, lender these and other acts, the non- 
conformists suffered incalculable hardships. It has been computed, that 
under the persecuting statutes against Dissenters, during the reign of 
Charles II. and the snort reign of James II. about seventy thousand fami- 
lies of th«ra were ruined in England, and about eight thousand persons 
Eerished in prison ! Lists of the names of sixty thousand persons, who 
ad suffered on account of religion, had been collected by Mr. Jeremiah 
White, more than five thousand of whom had died in prison, in the reign 
of Charles "II. James II. heard of jfhe manuscript of Mr. White, and 
offered him a thousand guineas for u ; but he refused the amount : yet, 
after reflecting on the consequences of its publication, he generously burnt 
it, that he might not add fuel to the fire of enmity already raging. Amidst 
these acts of oppression, the city of London was visited with that awful 
scourge, the plague. One hundred thousand of the inhabitants were 
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swept away. Soon after, a great part of the city was burned lo the 
ground. 

In 1672, Charles suspended the penal laws against dissenters, and 
granted a general declaration of indulgence. Siill, however, much power 
remained in the hands of the Papists, who received all the favor which a 
devoted monarch could consistently give. 

About this lime was passed the test act, making the Episcopal sacra- 
ment a qualification for civil office and employment. This was continued 
to the year 1828, but in that year was repealed. # 

80. Charles II. dying in 1685, was succeeded by the 
duke of York, under the title of James II. This mon- 
arch employed the most offensive measures for render- 
ing popery the established religion of his dominions. 
In consequence of his arbitrary rule, his attempt to 
abridge the liberties of his Protestant subjects, and to 
enforce the papal religion upon them, they united in 
dethroning him, and in placing his son-in-law, William, 
Prince of Orange, on the throne. This event, known 
in English Histqry, by the name of " the Revolution" 
occurred in 1688. 

81. The accession of William was auspicious to the 
interests of religion. By an act of parliament, the 
Catholics were excluded from holding any office in the 
nation. Episcopacy was declared to be the established 
religion of the land. Free toleration, however, was 
granted to all dissenters from the Church of England, 
excepting the Socinians. 

Historians unite in bearing testimony to the excellent character of Wit- 
Ham. Although compelled by circumstances to become a martial prince, 
he exercised his sovereign power in England with singular moderation. 
Ho was a decided Protestant ; an enemy to persecution, and accounted by 
many to be a man of serious personal piet$. 

82. The prosperous state of the Church of England 
during the reign of William, continued for some years* 
after the succession of Queen Anne, who ascended the 
throne in 1702. But before the close of her reign, a 
season of great depression ensued, and vital piety was 
seriously injured by reason of the prevalence of the 
Arian doctrine, and other causes. 

83. On the death of queen Anne, George I. one of 
the family of Brunswick, ascended the throne of Great 
Britain. Since that period the Church of England 

15* 
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has continued without any essential alterations in her 
government and discipline. 

Of the Church of England, the king is the temporal head. He ap- 
points her bishops. She has 2 archbishops, those of Canterbury and 
York, and 24 bishops ; 60 archdeacons or bishop's deputies ; 10,500 Br- 
ings, 1000 of which are in the gift of the king; a population of five mil- 
lions, and a revenue of three millions sterling. Ireland has 4 archbishops, 
and 18 bishops. * 

The bishops of the establishment have generally large incomes ; but 
the salaries of the subordinate clergy are generally moderate. Each 
bishop has a chapter or council to assist him, and each chapter a dean. 
The aean and chapter are composed of dignitaries, who are called canons 
or prebendaries, because they possess a prebend, or revenue allotted for 
the performance of divine service in a cathedral or collegiate Church* 
These form the bishops court and take cognizance of all ecclesiastical 
offences. 

The other principal clergy are rectory who hold a living, of which the 
revenue, or tithes, are entire ; vicars, who hold a living which has passed 
into secular hands ; curates, who are subject to a rector or vicar. 

A convocation is an assembly of clergy, convened to consult on- eccle- 
siastical affairs. It is held during the session of parliament, and consists 
of an upper and lower house. In the upper house sit the archbishops and 
bishops ; in the lower house sit the inferior clergy, represented by their 
proctors or delegates. The latter house consists of 143 divines, viz. 22 
deans, 53 archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, and 44 proctors of the diocesan 
clergy. 

The English Church maintains the sufficiency of the Scriptures, as a 
rule of faith and practice. Her doctrines are contained in the book of 
Homilies, (Sec. 44,) and in the 39 articles, which latter, with Hie three 
creed* and her catechism, are contained in the book of common prayer. 

Before leaving^ this branch of the Christian Church, it may be proper 
to notice the claims of those who assert that episcopacy is of divine right. 
These maintain that bishops (episcopoi) presbyters (or prietts) and aea» 
cons, are three distinct orders in the Church ; and that the bishops have 
a superiority over both the others. It is not consistent with the brevity of 
this, work to notice the arguments which the advocates of the divine right 
of Episcopacy urge in support of the above doctrine. It may, however, 
}n few words be stated, that they claim that during our Savior's stay 
If pen earth, he had under him two distinct orders of ministers— the Twelve, 
jund the Jpeventy ; and after his ascension, we read of apostles, presbyters, 
and deacons in the Church. That the apostolic, or highest order, is de* 
eigned to be permanent, they think, is evident from bishops being instituted 
by the apostl.es themselves, to succeed them in great cities, as Timothy at 
Kphesus, Titus at Crete, fcc It appears, that Timothy and Titus were 
superior to modern presbyters, from the offices assigned them. Timothy 
was, by Paul, empowered to preside over the presbyters of Ephesus, 
to receive accusations against them, (1 Tim. v. 19,) to exhort, to charge, 
and even to rehuke them ; and Titus was by the same apostle left in 
Crete, for the express purpose of setting things in order, and ordaining 
presbyters in every city. / 

They contend, that bishops, in the sense in which they use the term, 
certainly existed in the Churches as early as A. D. 160. They lay great 
stress on the writings of the Christian Fathers on this point, and in par* 
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ticular on Clement, and the Epistles of Ignatius. The latter, in his Epis- 
tle to the Smy means calls upon Christians "to obey their bishop, even as 
Christ obeyed the Father ; to venerate the presbyters, as the apostles ; 
and the deacons, as the commandments of God. 11 

The more rigid Episcopalians, or high church party, as they are frequent* 
ly denominated, admit no ordination to be valid in the Church, but by the 
hands of bishops, and those derived in a right line from the apostles. That 
portion of the English Church which is called the low church, admit that 
Episcopal government to be founded in expediency rather than in divine 
right ; but consider this the best of all ecclesiastical establishments. 

Dissenters or Independents. 

84. It belongs to this place to notice a considerably 
numerous body of religious persons in England, known 
by the name of Dissenters, or Nonconformists. These 
terms are commonly used to denote such denomina- 
tions of Christians, as do not belong to the establish* 
ment. These include Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, Methodists, &c. We shall 
notice, however, in this connection, only the three 
first, as we shall have occasion to treat of the others, in 
a subsequent part of our work. 

The founder of the first Independent or Congregational Church in Eng- 
land was Henry Jacob, who originally belonged to the establishment. On 
a visit to Ley den, he became acquainted with the pious Independent, Mr. 
Robinson, whose peculiar sentiments of Church discipline, he embraced. 
On his return to England, about the year 1616, he imparted his design to 
several of the most distinguished Puritans, of setting up a separate congre- 
gation, like those in Holland. This meeting the views of others, a day of 
solemn fasting and prayer was observed, at the close of which, the 
Church was duly gathered, and the covenant solemnly acknowledged and 
agreed to. Mr. Jacob was chosen the first pastor. He continued with 
his people eight years ; but, in the year 1624, he relinquished his station, 
and emoarked for Virginia. Mr. Jacob was succeeded in the pastoral office, 
by Mr. John Lathrop. In his time, the congregation was discovered by 
the bishop's pursuivant, April 29, 1632, at the house of Mr. Humphrey Bar- 
net, a brewer's clerk in Blackfriars, when forty-two of them were appre- 
hended, and only eighteen escaped. Those wno were thus seized were 
confined in different places, for two years, when they were released upon 
bail ; excepting Mr. Lathrop, whose release could be effected only upon 




after years, he was succeeded by several others, Howe, More, &c. 

In 1640, the congregation, for the first time, ventured to meet in public, 
which they did in Dead Man's Place, in Southwick. But here they were 
discovered by the king's marshal, and most of them wore committed to 
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jC link's prison. On the following day, they were arraigned before tfte 
bouse of lords, and charged witty denying the king's supremacy, in ectasias* 
tical matters, and preaching in separate congregations, contrary to law. 
To this they replied, that they could acknowledge no other head of the 
Church but Christ — that no prince or earthly power had a right to bind 
their consciences — but that they disowned all foreign power and jurisdiction. 
A year previously, the consequences of such frankness might have been 
gQvere ; but now they were dismissed with a gentle reprimand ; and, on 
(he following Sabbath, some of the house attended their worship to^hear 
their minister preach, and so well satisfied were they, that in conclusion of 
the service they joined in contributing for the poor. 

The limits prescribed to the present work allow us onUrte add, that from 
| be above period the Congregational interest in England has continued to 
gather strength and importance, ft has numbered among its advocates 
many who have been eminent for their learning and piety, and among them 
we may mention the names of Baxter, Owen,Flavel, Bates, Howe, Watt*, 
Doddridge, Henry, Lardner, &c. In the present century, there have flour- 
ished in this denomination several distinguished scholars and popular wri- 
ters, among whom may be enumerated the Rev. Drs. Williams, J. p. 
Smith, Boothroydj Bogue, Wardlaw, Qonderson, Robert Monison, (rais^ 
sionary and translator of the Bible into Chinese,) Mi'ne, (his late col- 
league,) Bennet, H. P. Burder, J. Fletcher, Paynej Raffles, C oily er, and J. 
Morrison ; and the Rev. Messrs. G> Burder, Jay, Ewing, Or me, J. A. 
James, East, Vaughan, Morell, and Mr. C. Taylor, editor of Calumet, Mr. 
J. Taylor, translator of Herodotus, and the late Mr. W. Greenfield, editor 
of the oriental department of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

.Next in order, anions the English Dissenters, the Baptist denomination 
is ranked. They are Congregational Independents, but holding baptism to 
be proper only by submersion, and in' the case of believers- only. This 
respectable body includes about one thousand one hundred Churches in 
England and Wale*, of which, one hundred and ten belong to the General 
Baptists, who are Arminians ; the others being Calvinists } are called Par- 
ticular Baptists. 

' This denomination of Christians has been highly distinguished for emi- 
nent men ; among whom we must not omit to mention the fate Robert Hall, 
D. D., of Bristol, the first preacher in the British empire of our day \ t 
Drs. Carey and Marshman, missionaries, and translators of the Scriptures 
into many languages of India ; Drs. Ryland, Steadman, Cox, and Newman, 
tutors of their academies for the ministry ; the Rev. Andrew fuller, secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society; the Rev. Mr. Foster, the essayist; 
ahel the Rev. Mr. Hughes, one of the founders and secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Religion has greatly flourished in the Baptist 
Churches, some of which contain more than five hundred members in 
communion. 

The Presbyterians at the revolution were the leading body of Dissen- 
ters, and chief of the "three denominations:" but at the present time it is by 
far the smallest. There are now in England and Wales two hundred and 
fifty-Qight Presbyterian congregations ; of which, however, there are not 
many more than fifty who are esteemed orthodox, as regards the person of 
jphrist. " " 
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III. Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

85. The exact period, when Scotland first received 
the doctrines of the Reformation, is not ascertained. 
As early as 1526, Patrick Hamilton, a youth of noble 
descent) was converted, probably by means of the writ- 
ings of the German reformers ; and after spending two 
years in Germany, returned to Scotland, to communis 
cate to his countrymen the knowledge which he had 
received. 

86. The power of Papal Rome was, at this time, 
triumphant throughout Scotland. Ignorance and 
superstition every where prevailed. On his arrival, 
Hamilton began to inveigh against the reigning corrup- 
tion ; on which account, he drew upon himself the 
jealousy of the popish clergy, by whom he was put to 
death, 1528. 

87. The cruel death of Hamilton, and the undaunt- 
ed fortitude, with which he bore his sufferings, excited 
much inquiry into the " new opinions ;" in consequence 
of which considerable numbers were converted. But 
the popish clergy early adopted measures for their ex- 
tirpation ; and between the years 1530 and 1540, many 
innocent and excellent men suffered death, in a manner 
the most cruel. 

Persecution seldom effects its object. In Scotland, it served only to in- 
crease the number of the reformed. Dr. McCrie remarks, that m 1640 
not only a multitude of the common people, but many of rank and respec- 
tability, were decided friends of the doctrines of the German reformers. 
From 1540 to 1542, they increased rapidly. Twice did the clergy attempt 
to cut- them off at a blow, but a benign Providence prevented the cruel 
design. 

88. Of those who labored in Scotland, during the 
Reformation, and who were accessory to its progress 
and completion, John Knox is the most conspicuous. 
He was converted during the general inquiry excited 
by the death of Hamilton ; but being persecuted, he 
fled to Germany, whence, at length, he returned, and 
by Jiis boldness, his zeal, and his piety, attained to the 
honorable title of "the apostle of Scotland." 
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Knox was born in the y«ar 1505, and was educated at the university of 
/St. Andrews, lie was destined for the C hurch, and sedulously applied him- 
self to the study of divinity. Having embraced the tenets of the Protes- 
tants, he began to spread them abroad ; but was soon obliged to flee, to 
escape the fury of cardinal Beaton, who was, at that time, putting to death 
all whom he could seize of the reformed. 

Knox resided for several years in different countries, not being able wilh 
' safety permanently to settle in Scotland. In 1559, however, we find him in 
his native land, engaged in a struggle of the most arduous and perilous kind. 
He was fitted for unsettled times; for just such a religious warfare, as 
was carried on for many years in Scotland. He was ardent, bold and per- 
severing; eminently devoted to the Protest ant cause, and distinguished 
for a piety, which commanded the respect, even of his bitterest fioes. 

Knox lived to see the great work in which he had been engaged, accom- 
plished. His death occurred Nov. 4th, 1572. Morton, thp regent of 
Scotland, pronouncepl his eulogium, as his body was laid in the grave>-~r 
there lies he, who never feared the face of man. 

89. While Knox resided in Germany, he visited Ge- 
neva, the residence of Calvin, whose views of Church 
government (Presbyterian) he adopted ; on his return 
to Scotland, the Scots, through his instrumentality, em- 
braced the same views, in opposition, both to Popery 
pjid Episcopacy. 

90. The date of the establishment of the Reformation 
in Scotland, is about the year 1560. At this time the 
Presbyterian Church in that country began to assume a 
regular form. This year was held the first General As- 
sembly. It was, however, a feeble body, consisting of 
40 members, only six of whom were ministers. 

Previous to this time, the reformed Churches in Scotland had* used "the 
B >ok of Common Order," agreed upon by the English Church at Geneva, 
as their directory for worship and government. But now, Knox, assisted 
by five divines, drew up a plan, which was received by the whole nation, 
called, " The first book of Discipline." The plan was judicious, says a dis- 
tinguished writer, and well adapted to promote the interests of religion 
and learning. After some time, however, it gave place to a more perfect 
form— "the Westminster Confession of Faith." 

91. In 1561, Mary, the queen, returned from France 
into Scotland. She had resided in the former country 
for several years, on account of the unsettled state of 
her kingdom. During her absence, the nation had be- 
come Protestant. Great efforts were made by her to 
re-establish Popery ; but her subjects boldly resisted 
her efforts, and only allowed her the liberty of mass, in 
her own chapel, and that without pomp or ostentation. 

02. On the accession of James I. to the English 
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crown, 1603, with the title of James VI. although he 
had been educated as a Presbyterian, and had pronounc- 
ed the Church of Scotland " the purest kirk (church) 
in the world/ 1 he became a friend to Episcopacy, and 
caused it to be established in Scotland, contrary to the 
wishes of the majority of the people. 

93. Charles I. succeeded his father James, in 1625. 
The oppressions of the father were rather increased, 
than diminished by the son. In 1637, a liturgy, simi- 
lar to the English liturgy ; which had been begum by 
James, was completed by order of Charles, arid was ap- 
pointed ttf be read iri all the churches. 

94. The establishment of this liturgy produced the 
greatest excitement, and the following year the Scots 
solemnly renewed their subscription to their confession 
of faith, or national covenant. . ,•-... 

The spirit which pervaded the nation, may be learned, from the dissatis- 
faction, which was manifested in the great church at Edinburgh, in .1637, 
on the introduction of the liturgy in that place. On this occasion were as- 
sembled a vast concourse of people, says Neal, among whom were arch- 
bishops and bishops, lords of the session, and magistrates of the city. As 
soon as the dean began to read from the new liturgy, the people interrupt- 
ed him, by clapping their hands,. and shouting, as loud as they were able. 
Eiffbrts were made to command silence ; but still greater clamor arose.'' 
$tones were hurled a~t the windows, and the lives of the clergy endan- 
gered* " , 

95. Notwithstanding the universal dissatisfaction 
which prevailed, Charles was determined to maintain 
Episcopacy. In consequence of this rash determina- 
tion, a civil war burst forth, which involved the whole 
of Great Britain. In 1643; the Scots formed, with the? 
Puritans of England, and Ireland, The Solemn League 
and Covenant, in which they abjured Popery, and pre- 
pared for mutual defence. In the issue, monarchy and 
Episcopacy were abolished, and in 1648, Presbyterian- 
ism was re-established. 

.. 96. During the protectorate of Cromwell, the Scotch 
Presbyterians continued in a flourishing condition, al- 
though the protector himself was partial to the Inde- 
pendents, and on all occasions favored their cause. 
• 97. Soon after the restoration of Charfes II. to the 
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throne of England, 1610, Episcopacy was re-establish- 
ed by order of that monarch, during the whole of whose 
reign, the Presbyterians suffered even greater acts of se- 
verity, than did the non-conformists in England. 

On his restoration to the throne, Charles had made solemn oath, and 
signed a declaration to that effect, that he would support the Constitution 
of the Church of Scotland ; but advised by his English and Irish ministers, 
he introduced th% episcopal form of worship, and all were required to 
acknowledge the authority of the bishops, and the spiritual supremacy of 
the king. The clergy in the northern districts complied without hesita- 
tion ; but their brethren in the west, refusing submission, suffered severe 
persecutions and afflictions. Pastors were forbidden to preach even in the 
fields, or to approach within twenty miles of their former charges j and all 
the people, as well as their pastors, who were not prepared to abjure their 
dearest rights, and to submit to the most galling despotism, were denounc- 
ed} as traitors, and doomed to capital punishment. To admit any one, who 
refused compliance, into shelter — to favor his escape, or not to assist in 
apprehending him,— subjected the person so convicted to the same punish- 
ment. To this, military persecution succeeded. The soldiers were both 
the judges, and the executioners. The very forms of justice, were now 
wholly abandoned. Gentlemen and peasants, and ministers, were driven 
oat to wander among the morasses and mountains of the country,—- were 
crowded into jails,— sent into exile and slavery,— and multitudes suffered 
torture and death. Rapes, robberies, and every species of outrage, were 
committed by soldiers with impunity. The west of Scotland was red with 
the blood of its inhabitants, shed by their own countrymen. 

During the subsequent reign of James II. it may be added, Scotland con- 
tinued to be grievously oppressed. The system so destructive during the 
reign of Charles II. was allowed to remain, and was carried on with still 

Sreater severities. Under Claverhouse, especial'y, a bigoted officer of 
ames, the friends of Presbyterianism suffered almost unparalleled cruel- 
ties. He frequently ordered those to be shot, who fell into his hands ; and, 
when his soldiers, sometimes shocked at the wantonness of his cruelty, 
hesitated in obeying his orders, he executed them himself. On one occa- 
sion, having, seized a man by the name of John Brown, he said to him, 
"John, go to your prayers, for you shall immediately die." Upon which 
the martyr kneeled down, and poured out his heart in language so affecting, 
that the soldiers, hardened and depraved as they were, were moved almost 
to tears. He was twice interrupted in his devotions by Claverhouse ; and 
when he had finished, the cruel wretch ordered him to take farewell of his 
weeping wife and two infant children, who stood beside him. * Now, Isa- 
bel, 1 ' said the martyr," the day is come of which I told you, when I first 




many years, 

he had kissed his wife and. children, u wishing them all purchased and) 
promised blessings " Claverhouse ordered his soldiers to $re. But the 
prayers of the good man had made such an impression on their minds, Ufa*- 
they decidedly refused to have any hand in his death. Irritated at the de- 
lay, Claverhouse shot him dead with his own hand. 

96. At the revolution^ that is, on the accession of 
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William and Mary* to the throne of England, 1688, 
Episcopacy was once more abolished, and Presbyterian- 
ism firmly established. 

The accession of William forms an important era in the history of reli- 
gious toleration. Although oy the act, which politically united Scotland to 
the English monarchy, in 1603, Presbyterianism was to be the established 
religion of Scotland, the people of that country had enjojred but little peace. 
But no sooner had William ascended the throne, than he proceeded to 
place his Protestant subjects in a condition to enjoy the free exercise of 
their religious rights and privileges. The Scotch convention, or parlia- 
ment, having ascertained the" mind of the king* proceeded 4 to abolish Epis- 
copacy, and to establish Presbytenanism, as the religion of the land. 

99. Since the revolution, the Church of Scotland 
has experienced occasional internal dissensions, yet her 
religious establishment has remained unbroken. There 
have been sgvefal secessions from the mother system, 
but the greater part of the Scotch sectaries maintain 
their attachment to the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment. 

100. Of the one million and eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants which Scotland contains, only about four 
hundred thousand do not belong to the established 
Church ; and of this* number two hundred and fifty 
thousand are Presbyterians, who are seceders ,- the re- 
mainder Gonsist of Baptists, Roman Catholics, Metho- 
dists, &c< 

The government of the Church of Scotland is. strictly Presbyterian. 
Each chnrch has its Kirk sitsion, which is composed of the minister and 
ruling elders { and upon this body devolves {he* management of the con- 
cerns ofrriie Church. $?ext to the Kirk session is the Presbytery, com- 
posed orlieighboring ministers and delegates of elders. Synods are com- 
posed of delegates from Presbyteries; and th* General Assembly, the 
nighest judicatory, of delegates from the several Presbyteries, together 
with commissioners from the universities and royal boroughs. The presi- 
dent of the assembly is a nobleman, who receives his appointment from 
the king* 

The Scotch are generally distinguished for their intelligence and piety ; 
for their attachment to the doctrines of the Reformation, and great atten- 
tion to the improvement of their children hy means of catechetical instruc- 
tion. The last half century has been in a degree distinguished for a depar- 
ture, on the part of the clergy and laity, from the simpuVity of the Gospel ; 
but recent accounts inform us that the slate of the Churches is improving. 

IV* Moravians* 

101. The period from which the Moravians, or Unit- 

16 
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ed Brethren, date their modern'history, is the year 
1729, when a small company from Fufrieck, in Mora- 
via, removed, under the direction of one Christian Da- 
vid, to the estates of Count Zinzendorf, in Upper Lu- 
satia, where they commenced a settlement by the name 
of Herrnhut, or the Lord's Watch. 

Bohemia and Moravia first received the Gospel, in the year 890, from 
two Greek monks, Methodius and Cyrillus ; and for a time united with 
the Greek Church ; but, afterwards, were compelled to submit to the authori- 

S of Rome. In the 15th century through the labors and example of John 
U8S and Jerome of Prague, they renounced the papal dominion. Some- 
time before the Reformation, they took the name of " United Brethren." 
(Period 6s See. 45.) 

During the Reformation, they held a friendly correspondence with Lu- 
ther, and other reformers. In subsequent years, they experienced a variety 
of fortune. In 1621, a civil war broke out in Bohemia ; and a persecution, 
which followed it, occasioned a dispersion of their ministers, and brought 
great distress upon the brethren in general. Some fled to England; oth- 
ers sought refuge in different countries. Numbers, who remained, con- 
formed to the Church of Rome. The colonists mentioned above, appear 
to have retained their principles and practice, in original purity. 

102. Not long after their settlement at Herrnhut, 
Count Zindendorf, from being a zealous Lutheran, was 
converted to their faith.' In 1735, he was consecrated 
one of their bishops, and became their spiritual father 
and benefactor, 

Zindendorf died in the year 1760. His death was a severe lore to> the 
Brethren. With roach reason do they honor him, a? having been' the in- 
strument by which God restored and buHt up their Churches* By some 
he is represented to have been fanatical in his preaching. 

103. The United Brethren profess to adhere to the 
Augsburg confession of faith. In the goverrfteenUof 
their Church, they are Episcopal ; their bishops, how- 
over, are superior to the ordinary ministers, only in the 
power of ordination. 

The Moravians have a general Synod, which consists of delegates from 
the several congregations. It meets once in seven years, and has the 
superintendence of the Churches and missions. All questions are deter- 
mined by lot. At the close of the Synod, a subordinate body is appointed, 
on whom devolves the management of their spiritual and secular con- 
cerns. This is called The elders' conference of the unity. It con- 
sists of thirteen elders, who are distributed into four department*. The 
first manages the missions ; the second watches over the principles and 
morals of the people ; the third superintends the domestic concerns ; and 
the fourth looks to the maintenance of the constitution and discipline of 
the brethren. To this tribunal all classes, bishops, ministers, people, and 
oven servants, are amenable. 
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Each congregation, also, has a* conference of its own. Formerly the* 
had a community of goods ; but about the year 1818, this was abolished. 
Landed estate, howevor, is considered as belonging to the Church, and is 
rented by individuals. They also married only in their own connection, 
and their partners were selected by lot. These peculiarities are bow 
done away. 

104. In their manners, dress, and inoffensiveness, 
they strongly resemble the quakers. They pay pecu- 
liar attention to the education of their children. In 
their worship they use a liturgy, but not uniformly; 
Their missionary operations have been very extensive, 
and by means of them, they have accomplished great 
good, in various quarters of the globe. 

In their home settlements, they reckon 12,000 or 14,000 members. 
Their converts among the heathen are computed at 30,000. They have 
14 settlements in Germany ; also settlements in Denmark, Holland, 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Russia. In the United States their prin- 
cipal settlements are at Bethlehem, Salem, N. C, Lititz and Nazareth. 
Tney have a flourishing Seminary at Bethlehem, £0 miles from Phila- 
delphia, and a theological institution at Nazareth, nine miles north of 
Bethlehem. 

V. Congregationalists of New England. 

• 

105. Congregationalists are so called, from their 
maintaining that each congregation, or assembly, which 
meets in one plage for religious worship, is a complete 
Church, and has the power of self-government, without 
being accountable to any other Church. 

106. The Congregationalists of New England are 
descendants of a body of people, who formerly belong- 
ed to the counties of Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire, in England, but who separated from the 
English establishment, about the year 1602, resolved, 
" whatever it should cost them," to enjoy liberty of 
conscience. 

The Congregationalists are supposed by some to be a branch of the 
Brownists, of whom an account has been given, Sec. 67. They appear te 
have adopted some of the views of the Brownists in relation to church 
government, but it is evident, as a writer remarks, that the discipline for 
which they contended, and which they practiced, was fraught with more 
moderation and charity, than belonged to the system of Robert Brown. 

107. These people, on separating from the establish- 
ment, became organized into two Churches, the histo- 
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ry of one of which, after a little time, is unknown, 

Of the other, Mr. John Robinson, a learned, pious and 

accomplished divine, was not long after elected pastor, 

and Mr. William Brewster, elder and teacher. 

The Church, whose history is in a great measure unknown, had for its 
pastor, for a time, Mr. John Smith ; but its members falling into some 
errors, it became neglected, and little more is known of it. Of the other 
Church, Mr. Richard Clifton was the first pastor. He was an eminently 
pious and devoted minister, and singularly successful in his preaching. 
Mr. Robinson, who succeeded him as pastor, was among his converts. 

108. The existence of such a people could not long 
remain unknown ; nor was it compatible with the in- 
tolerance of the times to leave them unmolested. Per- 
secution broke forth against them : to escape which, 
in 1608, Mr, Robinson and his flock took refuge in 
Holland. 

To us who live at the present day, it seems incredible, that a man so 
accomplished, so unassuming, so inoffensive, as Mr. Robinson was— and a 
people so harmless, pious and humble, as were his flock, should not have 
Deen tolerated in England ; but although the fires of Smithneld were 
quenched, toleration was a yirtue unknown on English ground. In exile 
alone, was security to be found from the pains and* penalties of non-con- 
formity to the Church of England. 

But even escape was difficult. Mr. Robinson and his Church were 
obliged to depart by stealth. The strong arm of law had barred every 
harbor and vessel against them, and not without the severest trials, did 
they, at length, effect their esrape. 

109. On arriving in Holland, the pilgrims, for such 
they might be truly called, first established themselves 
at Amsterdam, but the following year, they removed to 
Ley den, where, for twelve years, they lived in much 
peace, and were greatly prospered. 

Here they were joined by many from England. The congregation be* 
came large, and the Church numbered 800 communicants. In doctrine, 
they were C alvinist ic ; in discipline, e^xact ; in practice, exemplary. It 
was a high encomium on the purity and inoffensiveness of their lives, 
which the Dutch magistrates passed from the seat of justice : " These 
English have lived among us now for 12 years, and yet we have never 
haa one suit, or action, come against them." 

110. Although the condition of the pilgrims in Hol- 
land was thus peaceful and prosperous, they had many 
reasons for wishing to remove. The fathers in the 
Church were dropping away ; fears were entertained, 
lest their young men would be overcome by temptation, 
anrj their Church, in, a few years, be lost. Hence, 
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they strongly desired a place, where. they might per- 
petuate the precious blessings which they enjoyed. 

111. At length, they resolved to remove. It was set* 
tied, that a portion of the Church, under charge of 
Elder Brewster, should embark for America, leave 
having been obtained of the Virginia Company to be- 
gin a settlement, at the mouth of the Hudson river. 

It was designed that Mr* Robinson and the remainder of his dock 
should remove, when things were duly prepared ; but he never followed 
them. Various circumstances, for a time, prevented, and in March 1626, 
death put a period to his valuable life. His removal excited great grief 
among his Church, who justly regarded him as a spiritual father, and one 
who had power with God. The family of Mr. Robinson, and the remain- 
der of his people, soon after joined the emigrants in America. 

112. Preparation having been made for removal, on 
the 6th of September, 1620, one hundred and one souls 
set sail from Southampton; in England, accompanied 
by the fervent prayers of all whd were left behind. For 
two months, they were tossed on the stormy ocean. 
To add to their calamities, the captain, who had been 
bribed by the Dutch, carried them north of their desti- 
nation ; and instead of settling at the mouth of the 
Hudson, they landed on the rock at Plymouth, on the 
22d of December, and began the settlement of New 
England. 

113. For nine years from this date, the Church of 
Plymouth was destitute of a stated pastor, and conse- 
quently deprived of the enjoyment of the ordinances. 
This was a source of grief to the pious pilgrims. Yet, 
under the preaching of Elder Brewster, the Church 
flourished. In 1629, Mr. Ralph Smith became* their 
pastor. 

As Mr. Brewster was only a ruling elder and teacher, he had no au- 
thority to administer the ordinances. This latter was the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the pastor. The pastor was a practical and experimental 
and the teacher a doctrinal preacher. The elders assisted tfae pastor in 
the work of discipline, and were ordained, like the ministers. It was the 
business of the deacons to distribute the elements in the celebration of the 
sacrament, and to provide for the poor. These were the officers of the 
Church of Plymouth, which was the model of the CongregalionarChurches 
of New England, for many years afterwards. 

At a subsequent period, the office of pastor and teacher was united in 

16* 
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one man ; ruling elders were generally discontinued, although ihey are 
f till retained in a few Churches. 

The grand principle of the Church at Plymouth, and of the Churches 
which were subsequently formed on the. Congregational plan, was that of 
independence. Every Church had the exclusive right to choose its minis* 
jters, and to exercise discipline, according to its sense of the Scriptures. 

Synods and general councils were acknowledged, as warranted bj^e 
Scriptures ; but they were only advisory bodies. "^ 

114. The colony of Plymouth had been established 
but a few years, before the attention of many others in 
England, who were denied liberty of conscience, was 
directed to America, as an asylum from their oppres- 
sions. These, therefore, among whom were numbers 
distinguished for their learning, rank and wealth, emi- 
grated, and settled at Salem, Charlestown, Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and other places. „ 

1 15. Ip the years 1635 and 1636, as the number of 
planters had considerably, increased, the churches of 
Dorchester, Watertown, and Newtown removed, and 
began the settlement of Connecticut. 

The people from Dorchester settled at Windsor ; those from Watertown 
settled at Wethersfield ; and those from Newtown, among whom was the 
distinguished M r * Thomas jfooker, their pastor, settled at Hartford. The 
first company which removed, consisted of about one hundred men, women, 
and children. Their route lay through an unexplored wilderness. Many 
were the distresses which they endured, during their journey ; which, from 
unanticipated difficulties, occupied fourteen days. The forests through 
which they passed, for the first time since the creation, resounded with the 
praises of God. They prayed, and sang psalms and hymns, as they 
marched along ; the Indians following, in silent admiration. 

116. From this time, emigration to New England 
was more rapid. The country seemed to have been 
reserved by Providence, as a refuge from the oppression 
of religious intolerance. By the year 1650, only thirty 
years from the time the pilgrims landed on " forefathers 1 
rock, 11 at Plymouth, about 40 Churches had been plant- 
ed in New England, over which had been settled 80 
ministers, and which had embosomed 7,750 commu* 
nicants 

The character of the first emigrants to New England deserves a more 
extended notice, than we have room to give. Both ministers and people 
were an extraordinary set of men. Many of the former possessed high 
literary endowments, arid popular pulpit talents. 4° historian remarks of 
them, w They were men of great sobriety and virtue, plain, serious, affec- 
tionate preachers, exactly conformable to the doctrines of the Chord) of 
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England, and took a great deal of pains to promote a Reformation of man* 
ners, in their several parishes." In their labors — in preaching, in visiting 
from house to luuse — in prayer, in catechetical instruction, they exhibited 
a fidelity, a holy zeal, worthy ambassadors of God. 

The effect of these abundant labors was, as might be expected, corres- 
pondingly great. The first emigrants had faults — in some points they erred 
much ; but as a body of men, none were ever more pious— more exemplary 
—more humble and devoted servants of God. Religion among them was . 
the business of the week day, as well as of the Sabbath. The common 
vices of mankind were little known among them. " Whatsoever thing* 
were pure and lovely, and of good report, were the things which were 
admired by them, and long existed among them. 

117. Distinguished as were the'fathers of New Eng- 
land, for their attachment to the order and peace of the 
Gospel, it was not to be expected that difficulties would 
not occur — that harmony would not sometimes be inter- 
rupted. As early as the year 1634, the peace of. the 
Churches in the vicinity of Boston, was disturbed by 
not el opinions advanced by Roger Williams, one of the 
ministers of Salem ; on account of which, the magis- 
trates of the colony considered themselves justified in 
banishing him. 

It is to be regretted, that dissensions should have thus early prevailed in 
the New England Churches ; but still more to be regretted, that the fathers 
should have proceeded to measures inconsistent with the principles of re- 
ligious toleration, which they had advocated on the other side of the water. 

Mr. Williams refused to hold communion with the Church of Boston, 
because its members would not confess their guilt, for having communed 
with the Episcopal Church, while they remained in England ; and induced 
the Church at Salem to address admonitory letters to that at Boston, and 
several others. At length, he separated himself from the Church at Salom, 
because it would not refuse to hold communion with the Churches in New 
England. Moreover, he taught that it was not lawful for a pious man to 
commune in family prayer, wirh those whom he judged to be unregenerated. 

Historians generally agree in censuring the conduct of Mr. Williams ; 
but in later times, more justice has been done him, than formerly. The 
fathers of the country, too, soon forgot their condemnation of the conduct 
of their persecutors, in England, which drove them to these shores. " To 
punish a man for any matters of his conscience is persecution. 1 * 

AJr. Williams, on retiring from Massachusetts, began the settlement of 
Rhode Island. He became a Baptist, and was the principal founder of the 
first Baptist C hurch. The colony of Rhode Island has the honor, under the 
guidance of Mr. Williams, of introducing into America proper notions on 
pie subject of religious liberty, and the rights of conscience. 

118. About the same time, the Churches in Massa- 
chusetts were still more seriously disturbed by Anna 
Hutchinson, a member of the Church in Boston, who 
among other things held, that the person pf the Holy 
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Ghost dwells in a justified person — that a man is justified 
before he believes— that faith is no cause of justification, 
&c. On these and other topics, she gave public lec- 
tures, and gained many proselytes. 

119. The controversy, which hence arose, pervaded 
the colony, and excited no small disturbance. In 1637, 
a synod was convened at Cambridge, which, after a ses- 
sion of three weeks, condemned 82 opinions, among 
which, those of Mrs. Hutchinson were involved. At 
the next session of the general court, she was banished 
from the colony. 

The sentence of the court added to the wildness and fanaticism of this 
erring woman, who now retired to Rhode Island. The - effects of the con* 
troversy were long felt; but says an historian of the times, u nothing can 
justify persecution— no, not the character and piety of the New England 
fethers.* 1 

At a subsequent date, it may be added, severe laws were passed against 
Baptists and Quakers ; whose conduct, in particular instances, was doubt* 
less irritating, and opposed to the good order of society. For these errors 
of conduct^ tney might well be censured ; and had^he laws enacted against 
them referred only to their improper conduct, and not to their rtHgtout 
tenets, the course pursued by the fathers would have borne a different as- 
pect. 

120. In the year 1646, a synod was convened at Cam- 
bridge, by the general court of Massachusetts, for set- 
tling an uniform scheme of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Most of the Churches of New England were represented. 
The synod continued its sessions by adjournments for two 
years, when it adopted the platform of Church discipline, 
called the Cambridge Platform, and recommended it, 
with the Westminster Confession of faith, to the Church- 
es. This platform was generally adopted by the Church- 
es of Massachusetts, and, until the adoption of the Say- 
brook Platform, (60 years afterwards,) was the consti- 
tution of those of Connecticut. 

In this? platform, the distinction between pastor^and teacher is recognized, 
together with the existence in the Church of ruling elders. The visible 
Church consists of saints and their baptized offspring. Churches are to 
choose their own officers, and tb ordain them by imposition of the hands of 
the brethren, if elders, or ministers are not to be obtained. Controversies 
about faith and practice are referred to synods and councils, which, howev- 
er, have no disciplining power. 

121. About the year 1650, an unhappy controversy 
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arose in the Church at Hartford, respecting church 
membership. Hitherto, great watchfulness had been 
exercised, to admit only such as gave visible evidence 
of piety. The choice of pastors, also, had been confin- 
ed exclusively to the Church, and all the honors and 
offices of the state had been distributed to professors of 
religion, who only had the right of suffrage, in meetings 
of a political character. 

122. During the lives of the first generation, little 
trouble had arisen on these points, as most of the first 
emigrants were professors of religion. But the fathers 
were now nearly all removed ; a new generation had 
succeeded, many of whom, on account of their not be- 
longing to the church, were excluded from their proper 
influence in the community. Most of them had been 
baptized, and by virtue of this, it was claimed, that they 
might own their covenant, have their children baptized, 
and thus perpetuate the Church. 

123. The controversy which thus arose in the church 
at Hartford, soon extended to other churches ; and, at 
length, the whole of New England participated in the 
excitement. In 1657, the disputed subject was refer- 
red to a council, composed of the principal ministers of 
New England, at Boston. In consequence of the deci- 
sion of this council, the half-way covenant t as it has 
since been termed, was introduced, and adopted by ma- 
ny of the Churches. 

The decision of this council declared, "That it was the duty of those 
come to years of discretion, baptized in infancy, to own the covenant ; that 
it is the duty of the Church to call them to this ; that if they refuse, or 
afous in any othei 
stand the grot 
i the covenant, gii 
Lord, baptism may not be denied to their children." In consequence of 



are scandalous in any other way > they may be censured by the Church. 
If they understand the grounds of religion, and are not scandalous, and 
solemnly own the covenant, giving up themselves and their children to the 



this decision, many owned their covenant, and presented their children 
for baptism, butdid not unite with the Church in the celebration of the 
Supper. Hencp, it Was termed the half-way covenant. 

124. The decision of the above council, was far from 
producing peace in the Churches. Those of Massa- 
chusetts generally adopted the practice recommended ; 
but those of Connecticut refused, and in some Church- 
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es the practice was never introduced. Toward the 
conclusion of the 18th century, the practice was gener- 
ally-abandoned, throughout New England. 

125. The year 1692 was rendered memorable in the 
annals of New England, by the prevalence of a strong 
delusion, in several places, on the subject of witchcraft. 
Hitherto, the Churches had been remarkably free from 
superstition ; but now, for a short time, like a sweep- 
ing deluge, it spread over the land, and for a season 
was seriously injurious to the cause of vital piety. 

This delusion first made its appearance in the family of the Rev. Samuel 
Paris, of Salem, Mass. ; two of whose children, being affected with an un- 
usual distemper, it was ascribed by the physician to witchcraft. From 
this time several others were affected in the same neighborhood; and, 
at length, the madness extended to many parts of the country. 

The anxiety and distress occasioned by this delusion were intense. The 
whole country became agitated. Councils were called ; legislatures act- 
ed ; many were executed. At length, however, the spell was broken ; the 
cloud passed over : it was all a delusion ; was seen and acknowledged to 
be such ; and deep regret pervaded the minds of the people, that they 
should have thus been blindod, and should have acted so contrary to the 
principles of the gospel. 

126. Until the year 1708, the Churches in Connec- 
ticut had adopted the Cambridge Platform, as their 
scheme of discipline ; bnt at this date, a convention of 
ministers and delegates met at Say brook, and adopted, 
what is called the Say brook Platform, which was re- 
ceived by most of the Churches of the Congregational 
order, and was recognized by the legislature of the state. 

This platform among other things, established district associations, a 
general annual association of ministers and delegates from the respective 
district associations, and a consociation of ministers and delegates, as a 
standing council, to which ecclesiastical difficulties might be referred, and 
whose decision should be final . 

127. The year 1737 was distinguished for an ex- 
traordinary excitement throughout New England, on 
the subject of religion. The attention of thousands 
was arrested, converts to the faith of the gospel were 
multiplied^and vast numbers united themselves to the 
churches in the land. In some places, unhappily, a de- 
gree of extravagance prevailed, which among many 
brought the work into discredit, and by such it was 
strongly opposed. 
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adoraecT their profession, and became strong pillars in the Church of God, 
With others, we excitement was only temporary ; and among these latter, 
a serious defection took place. Errors and corruptions increased, ana 
sadly marred the beauty of the spiritual edifices of the land. 

128. During the French war, which commenced in 
1755, and terminated in 1763, foreigners, for the first 
time mingled extensively with the inhabitants of Nqw 
England. The influence of these upon the country 
was injurious to religion. In the army were many infi- 
dels, who diligently and too successfully inculcated their 
principles among the yeomanry of New England. 

129. During the war of the Revolution, religion suf- 
fered still more materially. Many of the foreigners, 
with whom the people had intercourse, were far more 
dissolute than those who had come to New England, in 
the war of 1755. They were the disciples of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, D'Alembert, and Diderot. The writings of 
these infidels were spread over the land. Great laxity 
of morals prevailed, and at the termination of the war, 
religion had sunk to a low ebb. 

130. A happier state of things, however, awaited the 
Churches. The weakness and impiety of infidelity were 
powerfully opposed by many divines, among whom the 
late president Dwight stancte pre-eminent. The Church- 
es became enlivened and purified ; the colleges were sig- 
nally blessed. The standard of piety and morality was 
raised. 

131. Within the last twenty years, the condition of 
the Congregational Churches in New England has been 
in some respects improving. Her ministry has become 
learned ; her numbers are increasing ; Sabbath schools, 
and Bible classes have been instituted; moral societies 
have been organized ; domestic missionary societies are 
repairing her waste places ; and a general prosperity of 
her interests is apparent. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States. + 

132. The first ministers and members of the Presby- 
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terian Church in the United States, were chiefly frdm 
Scotland, and the North of Ireland. They settled prin- 
cipally in Pennsylvania, West Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland, because in these colonies alone, they were 
permitted to enjoy the exercise of their religions rights 
and privileges. 

The Presbyterians were generally driven from iheir nalive land, as were 
the Puritans of New England, by persecution ; and sought in America that 
liberty to wotship God, according to the dictates of conscience, which they 
had been denied ftt home. But, in selecting the above territories as the 
places of their residence, they appear to have acted from necessity, rather 
than choice* For, although they agreed with the Puritans of New England 
in doctrine the latter were not disposed to encourage the settlement among 
them of persons who differed with them very materially, in respect to the 
government and discipline of the Church. The Episcopalians in Virginia 
and New- York we're still more indisposed to extend the riles of Christian 
hospitality. But Pennsylvania, West Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 
being open to all denominations, they concluded to settle in these territories^ 
and this may be considered the reason why the first Presbyterian Churches 
were all found in these colonies. 

133. The founders of these Churches were warmly 
attached to the Westminster confession of faith, and to 
the Presbyterian form of ecclesiastical government. 
And towards the close of the seventeenth century, they 
began to form congregations on this plan. In 1704, 
they constituted their first judicatory, under the name 
of the " Presbytery of Philadelphia. 11 

134. Jn the neighborhood of these Presbyterians liv- 
ed not a few, who had removed from New England, 
and who had there* been bred Congregationalists. 
These from time to time acceded to the new body, and 
consented to bear the name, and act under the order 
and discipline of the Presbyterians. • 

135. But when, at length, the Presbyterians became 
desirous to carry into effect the system, to which they 
had been accustomed, in all its extent and strictness, 
the Congregationalists were dissatisfied, and pleaded for 
several abatements and modifications of Presbyterian- 
ism. 

The true difference between the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
appears to have been this— viz. the former were lax in their examinations 
for license and ordination in respect to experimental religion, but rigid in 
requiring assent to the Westminster Confession of Faith, Catechisms, di- 
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rectories, presbyterial order, and academical learning,— the latter, on the 
other hand, held an opposite opinion ; that is, placed great value upon per- 
gonal piety, and little upon human learning, creeds, &c. Hence frequent 
collisions and disputes arose. 

136. In 1716, the number of ministers had increas- 
ed so far, chiefly by emigration from Europe, that they 
distributed themselves into four Presbyteries, bearing 
the names of Philadelphia, Newcastle, Snow Hill, and 
Long Island, and erected a synod under the name of 
the " Synod of Philadelphia/' But the body was far 
from proving harmonious, by reason of the different 
views entertained on the subject of the discipline of the 
Churches. * * 

137. In 1729, the synod passed what was called the 
" adopting act, 1 ' which consisted in a formal adoption 
of the Westminster confession of faith and catechisms, 
that not only every candidate, but also every actual 
minister in the Church, should be obliged by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, in the presence of the Presbytery, to 
acknowledge these formularies respectively, as the con- 
fession of their faith. To this act there was strong op- 
position ; but when, at length, it was adopted, it was 
peaceably acquiesced in. 

138. In 1734, an overture was brought into synod, 
concerning the trials of candidates for the ministry, 
directing that " all candidates for the ministry be exam- 
ined diligently, as to their experience of a work of sanc- 
tifying grace in their hearts ; and that none be admit- 
ted, who are not, in a judgment of charity, serious 
Christians." 

This overture was adopted unanimously, and was highly gratifying to 
the Congregational party, which had complained of their Presbyterian 
brethren for passing over a subject, which to them appeared of paramount 
importance. 

139. In 1738, the synod, finding several of the Pres- 
byteries, especially those in which the brethren were 
inclined to Congregationalism, disposed to license can- 
didates without due attention to literary attainments, 
passed an act requiring a thorough examination respect- 
ing their literature, before they should be approved. 

17 
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To many this act gave great umbrage. Contentions 
ensued, and for many years the ; harmony and peace of 
the Presbyterian Churches were nearly destroyed. 

The ministers and their respective adherents entered -warmly into the dis- 
pute, and became distinctly arranged into two parlies. The friends of 
Presbytejrial ojder, a learned ministry, and strict adherence to the con- 
fession of faith, were styled old- side-men, or old lights; while the others 
were denominated neto-tide-men, or new lights . These parties, in the 
progress of collision, became more excited and ardent. Prejudices were 
indulged. Mutual misrepresentation took place, and they, at length, reach* 
el a stage of mutual suspicion and animosity, which almost, and in many 
oases, absolutely precluded all intercourse as Christian brethren, 

140. At lengthy during the preaching of Mr. White* 
fiqjd in the country, a division was made among the 
Presbyterians ; the synod of New- York being establish- 
ed by the new side, in opposition to the synod of Phil- 
adelphia. In 1758, this breach was healed, from which 
time harmony has prevailed, and their cause has rapid- 
ly sained strength. 

Mr. Whitefield arrived in America^ it being his second visit, in 1739. A 
great attention to religion followed his preaching. The old-side men ar* 
rayejd themselves against him ; the new-side men welcomed and followed 
"him. Mutual prejudices became strong. One act of violence led to an- 
other, until, at length, the synod of New- York, composed of new-side men, 
was set up in opposition to that in Philadelphia. 

In this controversy, observes Dr. Miller, there were doubtless^ faults on 
both sides. These errors were afterwards seen and lamented. The sin 
and inconvenience of division at length began to be felt. In 1749, the 
first proposal for union was made by the synod of New- York. Nine years 
were however spent in negotiations. la 1758, articles of union were 
agreed upon, and the synods were united tinder the title x>t the Synod or 
New- York and Philadelphia. 

141. Jn 1789, the first general assembly, which is 
now the highest judicatory or the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, was convened at Philadelphia, 
which has continued to be the place of its annual meet- 
ing to the present time. 

Great prosperity has attended the cause of Presbyterianism in the 
United States. Its advocates reside chiefly in the Middle, Southern, and 
Western States. The clergy attached to the order are an able, enlighten- 
ed, evuiureUcai, and pious body, and their labors have been signally btessv 

Episcopal Church in the United States. 

142. Episcopacy was introduced into America, Oft 
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its first settlement by the English ; the colonists 6f Vir- 
ginia belonged to the English establishment, at the time 
of their emigration, and continued connected with it 
for many years after. 

The Virginia settlers, in their removal lo America, sought not religious 
liberty, like the colonists who planted New England. This they enjoyed, 
at home. Their object was emolument. Yet, they were not unmindful 
of religion, nor regardless of the form of their religious establishment. 
They chose to continue Episcopalians, and early took measures to main- 
tain their own worship. 

To guard against encroachments by persons of different religious views, 
laws. were from time to time enacted, which excluded preachers who had 
not received ordination from England. In process of time, however, this 
exclusive spirit was relaxed, and other denominations gradually formed so- 
cieties in Virginia, and also in the other Southern stales. 

143. The first Episcopal society in New England 
was formed at Boston, in 1686, on Sir Edmond An- 
dross* assuming the government of the colony. 

144. The progress of Episcopacy in the northern 
and middle states was for some years slow. At the 
commencement of the war of the Revolution, the num- 
ber of Episcopal clergy north and east of Maryland, 
has been estimated at about eighty. 

Most of the Episcopal clergy, at this lime, derived their support from 
the society established in England, for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts. In Maryland and Virginia, and in the principal cities north, 
they had legal establishments for their support. 

145. Antecedently to the Revolution, repeated appli- 
cations were made by the churches in America to the 
proper authorities in England, for an Episcopate of 
their own ; but owing chiefly to political considerations, 
their request was not granted. 

146. During the war, intercourse with the mother 
country being suspended, the Episcopal cause in Ameri- 
ca was depressed. No candidates could obtain orders, 
and many parishes being deprived of their ministers by 
death, became vacant. 

147. Early after the establishment of the American 
government, the Episcopal Churches took measures to 
obtain their long desired object, and were now success- 
ful. Parliament passed the act necessary for consecra- 
tion, upon which the Rev. Samuel Provost, D. D , Rec- 
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tor of Trinity Church, New York, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam White, D. D., of Philadelphia, were consecrated 
Bishops by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This was 
in 1787. 

The eastern Episcopal Churches, had before this obtained a Bishop— 
the Rev. Samual Seabnry, D. D., who was consecrated to that office by 
the nonjuring bishops of Scotland, who had broken from the state in the 
revolution of 1688. In 1789 an union was formed between the eastern 
ani southern Churches, upon which bishop Seabury was acknowledged. 

148. The union between the eastern and southern 
Churches formed in 1789, continues to the present day. 
At that time, the liturgy was revised, and the Book of 
Common Prayer established in its present form. 

The Episcopalians in the United States are now a large and respecta- 
ble body of Christians. In doctrine they agree with the English. Cnurch. 
(For an account of the doetrines and claims of this Church see Sec. 44.) 
The English Common Prayer £ook is adopted with the exception of the 
4-thanasian Creed, and some other alterations to conform it to the peculiar 
state of the Church, 

- The Episcopal establishment is the United States has no archbishops, 
archdeacons, deans, prebends, canons, nor vicars. The bishops are elected 
by the convention of the'diocese. They are often pastors of congregations, 
as are the ether elergy ; and, like them, supported by the contributions of 
those who enjoy their instruction. The bishops have no patronage, nor 
ean they, by individual authority, appoint or remove any minister. ~ No 
person has the gift of " parish, or " living ;" it depends on the chorce 
of the people. Some Churches leave the appointment of the minister to 
the Vestrymen, who are annually selected by the pew-holders ; others se- 
Ject him by the ballot of the whole congregation/ It is entirely led to the 
clergyman who shall be admitted to the ordinances. This Church is gov- 
erned by a General Convention, which sits once in three years, divided 
into an upper and lower house ; the former is composed of the bishops 
of the different states, and the latter of a delegation from the clergy and 
laity of the several dioceses. All motions may originate in either house ; 
although the concurrence of the majority of both must be obtained before 
they pass into a law. 

VIII. Baptists. 

149. The term Baptists, is, at the present day, ap- 
plied to that denomination of Christians who maintain 
that baptism, as a religious rite, conveys the idea of im- 
mersion, and is to be applied only to adults, or to such 
as make a personal profession of their faith. 

Instead of administering the ordinance by sprinkling or pouring water, 
they maintain that it ought to be administered onlv by immersion ; such 
they insist is the meaning of the Greek word bapUzo, to wash or dip, so 
that a command to baptize is a command to immerse. They also 4efeQ4 
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iheir practice from the phrase buried with htmin baptism, from the first 
administrators repairing to rivers, and the supposed practice of the primi- 
tive Church after the apostles. 

With regard to the subjects of baptism, this denomination allege, that it 
should be administered to those only, who profess repentance for sin, and 
faith in Christ. Our Savior's commission to his apostles, by which Chris- 
tian baptism was instituted, is to go and teach all nations, baptizing 
thern^ Jcc, that is, not to baptize all they meet with, but first to examine 
nnd instruct them, and whoever will receive instruction, to baptize in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, This 
^construction of the passage is confirmed by another passage ; Go ye into 
4ill the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature; he that believ- 
yeth and is baptized, shall be saved. To such persons, and to such only, 
this denomination says, baptism was administered by the apostles and the 
immediate disciples of Christ ; for those who were baptized in primitive 
times, are described as repenting of their sins and believing in Christ. 
j9ee Acts ii. 38 ; viii. 37, and other passages of Scripture. 

They farther insist, that all positive institutions depend entirely upon the 
•will and declaration of the institutor ; and that therefore, reasoning by anal- 
ogy from previous abrogated rites, is to be rejected, and the express com- 
jnands of ^Christ respecting the mode and subjects of baptism, ought to be 
our only rule. 

•150. The Baptists themselves claim an immediate 
descent from the Apostles, and assert that the constitu- 
tion of their Churches is from the authority of Jesus 
Christ himself, and his immediate successors. Others, 
however, deduce their origin as a sect, from the Ana- 
baptists, who excited great commotions in Germany, in 
the years 1524, and 1533 ; but who were afterwards 
united into a regular and respectable community, by 
Menno Simon, in the year 1536. 

The true origin of the anabaptists, says Dr. Mosheim, is hid in the re- 
mote depths of antiquity, and, is of course extremely difficult to be ascer- 
tained. There were some among the Waldenses, Petro-brussians, and 
other ancient sects, who appear to have entertained the notions of the 
Anabaptists; but, K as a distinct community," says Bogue, "they appear 
not to have existed till about the time of Luther. 

But, however the antiquity or origin of the sect may be settled, it ap- 
pears probable, that, as a distinct communion— a regular sect, it may be 
dated about the year 1636, and is indebted to that "famous man," Menno 
Simon, mentioned above. 

Menno was a native of Friezland, and for many years a popish priest. 
But, at length, resigning his office in the Romish Church, he embraced the 
communion of the anabaptists. 

From this time to the end of his days, that is, for twenty-five years, he 
traveled from one country to another with his wife and children, giving 
strength and consistency to the sect " Menno," says Mosheim, " was a 
man of genius. He appears, moreover, to have been a man of probity, of 
a meek and tractable spirit, gentle in his manners, and extremely zealous 

j 7 » 
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in promoting practical religion." His disciples after him were called Men- 
nonites. 

Menno drew up a plan of doctrine and discipline, of a much more mild 
and moderate nature than that of the Anabaptists, already mentioned, and 

fave to the. community an appearance, not dissimilar to that of other 
'rotestant Churches. 

151. The Mennonites, as they were now generally 
called, soon separated into two great parties, distin- 
guished by the name of the rigid and moderate, or aus- 
tere and lenient The former were sometimes called 
Flandrians; the latter Waterl andrians, from the places 
where they resided. 

The rigid Mennonites were far -more strict than any other denomination 
of Christians, and bordered upon cruelty and superstition. They were dis- 
posed to excommunicate not only all open transgressors, but even those 
who varied from their established rules, as to dress, without a previous ad- 
monition, and to separate them from all intercourse with their wives and 
friends. The moderate Mennonites were for treating offenders with more 
lenity and moderation. 

152. During the reign of Henry VIII. some of the 
Anabaptists, or Mennonites, fled from persecution at 
home, and took refuge in England. But here they 
were cruejjy persecuted. Some of them were put to 
death. In the reign of Elizabeth, they were banished 
from England, and took refuge in Holland. 

153. In 1608, however, some of the Independents 
in England appear to have separated from their own 
communion. 

At this time, one of their number was sent to Holland, to be immersed 
by the Dutch Anabaptists, that he might be qualified to administer the • 
ordinance in England. By him all the rest of the society, about 50, were 
baptized. 

154. From this time they rejected the name of Ana- 
baptists and Mennonites, and adopted that of Baptists, 
claiming to be the only true Church ; and through the 
Waldenses to have descended directly from the Churches 
planted by the Apostles. 

155. In 1611, an unhappy dissension arose in the 
communion, and they became divided into two great 
parties, which continue to the present day — viz. gener* 
al Baptists, and particular Baptists/ 

The particular Baptists have always been, and still are, the most numer* 
ous. Within a few years some of the Baptist Churches, belonging to both 
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parties, have so far relaxed from their exclusive principle j, as to admit 
members of Pae Jobaptist churches to the sacrament of /.he Supper. 

156. For many years, the English Baptists suffered 
in common with other dissenters, especially during the 
reign of the court of High Commission and the Star 
Chamber. They also experienced much trouble from 
the Quakers ; and in 1662/ by the act of uniformity 
of Charles II. were ejected from their pulpits. 

157. At the Revolution, in 1683 (on the accession 
of William, prince of Orange,) the Baptists, with other 
dissenters, gained a legal toleration, which they have 
enjoyed to the present time. 

158. The first Baptist church in America was formed 
about the year 1639, at Providence, R. I. by the famous. 
Roger Williams. (Sec. 122.) The increase of the 
denomination for many years was small. About the 
year 1^41, however, many churches in New England 
embraced their sentiments. 

159. The regular Baptists in the United States are 
generally Particular and Calvinistic. As a body, they 
are characterized for great seriousness, strong attach- 
ment to their faith, and a high regard for personal piety. 
Many of their Churches have enjoyed precious revivals 
of religion* Several of their preachers are able ; and 
as a body, are more intelligent and discriminating than 
formerly. The denomination has manifested a lauda- 
ble zeal in the great work of evangelizing the heathen ; 
and God has graciously honored their missionaries in 

-several parts of the world. 

160. Under the. general denomination of Baptists, it 
is common to reckon several other ecclesiastical com* 
munities, viz. : Free Willers, Mennonite Tunkers, Free 
Communion Baptists, Seventh-day Baptists, Six Princi- 
ple Baptists, Emancipators, Rogerenes, &c, With 
most pf these, the regular or Calvinistic Baptists have 
tittle connection ; the former being considered in the 
light of seceders, and, in point of numbers and influence, 
are of minor importance, 
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IX. Methodists. 



161. The Methodists, as a sect, owe their origin to 
John "Wesley, a native & England, who was born in 
the year 1703. While a tutor in the University of Ox- 
ford, 1729, becoming impressed with the conviction of 
the importance of a deeper attention to spiritual things, 
he began to hold meetings for religious improvement, 
in connection with several of the students, among whom 
was the celebrated George Whitfield. The superior de» 
votion and even austerity of this little band, gained for 
them, by way of derision, from the other members of 
the university, the name of Methodists. 

Wesley was, at this time, an ordained deacon in the established Church ; 
but he seems not to have become much acquainted with the true nature of 
religion, till some years after. Under an impression of the importance of 
high attainments, however, in religion, he associated with Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Kirkham, his brother Charles, and several others, who held meetings, in 
which they observed great order ; and in their conduct and conversation 
abroad, maintained a noticeable strictness, much superior to the licentious 
members of the university. 

Notwithstanding the derision in which they were held by their fellow 
members of the university, and others, the society obtained some popular* 
ity among the more strict and pious abroad, by their visits to the poor and 
sick, in the vicinity, who tasted of the fruits of their labors and benevo- 
lence. 

162. The popularity of this society of Methodists, 
whose principles had spread somewhat abroad, and had 
obtained some adherents, at length became so great, 
that the trustees of the new colony in Georgia invited 
Mr. Wesley to go thither, and preach to the Indians. 
Accordingly, in 1735, he sailed for America, with the 
colony which General Oglethorpe was conducting 
thither. At the same time, his brother Charles, Mr. 
Ingham, and others, embarked for a similar purpose. 

163. In the. mean while, Whitfield returned to Glou- 
cester, his native city, where he was successful in the 
conversion of several young men, who united with him 
in pious exercises. He made frequent religious visits to 
the county gaol, in which he read and prayed every day 
with the prisoners. The fame of his piety had reach- 
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fed the earspf Dr. Benson, bishop of Gloucester, who 
sent to him, declaring that he should think it his duty 
to ordain him, when he chose to make the request, 
though he was only twenty-one years of age After ex- 
amining the articles of the Church, and studying the 
epistles to Timothy, he made application to the bishop, 
and was ordained June 30, 1736. The following Sun- 
day, he preached his first sermon, " on the necessity 
and benefits of a religious society, 1 ' in the Church at 
Gloucester, in which he had been baptized. 

164. While Whitfield was thus preaching with great 
popularity and effect, he received letters from America, 
from the Wesleys, which made him desirous of going 
thither; and Mr. Charles Wesley coming to England, 
to procure more laborers, he agreed to go, but did not 
finally embark till December, 1736. He remained in 
America until the same month of the following year, 
when he returned to England. 

On his arrival in America, he found Mr. John Wesley had already sail- 
ed for his native country. But he was well received by the new colony of 



Georgia, and betook himself with great zeal to the duties of his calling. 
Besides religious visiting, he genei ally p eached twice a day, and four times 
on a Lord's day : and, for the bench t of the Georgians, he projected, and 
ultimately completed, an orphan asylum, similar to that of Professor 



Franke, m Germany. " I was really happy," says he, u in my little foreign 
£ure, and could have cheerfully remained among them, had I not been 
obliged to return to England to receive priest's orders, and to make a be- 
ginning towards laying a foundation to the orphan house." 

He arrived in London December 8th, 1738, where he again enjoyed 
the society of his friend Mr. Wesley, and they began to form societies in 
different parts of London ; the principal place of meeting being in a large 
room which they hired in Fetter lane. In January, 1739, he received 
priest's orders from Bishop Benson. 

165. In August, 1739, Whitfield embarked a second 
time for America. In this country, he was received 
with a cordial welcome by many of the ministers, and 
by thousands of the people, who hung upon his preach- 
ing with admiration and delight, Jp 1741, he again 
returned to England. ^ 

166. During the absence of Whitfield, Wesley, 
adopting different views as to some of the doctrines of 
the Gospel, from those which he had held in common 
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with the former, especially in fa?or of perfection, and 
against election, began openly to proclaim them in his 
preaching, and from the press. This change, at length, 
caused a separation between these two distinguished 
men, which has continued,, in respect to their followers, 
to the present day. 

167. After the above separation, Whitfield continued, 
as before, to preach in England, Scotland and America, 
with the same unexampled popularity, and uuexampled 
success. At length, he closed his life, at Newburyport, 
Mass. 1770, having crossed the Atlantic fourteen times, 
and been the means of bringing many thousands to the 
acknowledgment of the truth. His followers are 
known by the name of the Whitfilldian or Calvinntic 
Methodists, 

The followers of Whitfield -embraced some from among the higher clas- 
ses of Bociety . The countess of Huntingdon, a lady of great wealth and 
distinguished piety, became his admirer and patron. She invited Whitfield 
to become her chaplain, and for the benefit of his followers, erected ««ve- 
tftl chapels, in various parts of England and Wales, and filled them with/ 
preachers. 

Whitfield never organized his followers into a distinct sect ; but continr 
ued a member of the English establishment himself, and advised them to 
follow his example. After his death, however, the Calvinistic .Methodists 
formed an union ; but they have never been reduced to much order. They 
are few in number, compared with the followers of Wesley. The congre- 
gations in England are generally large, and most of them use the whole 
or part of the Common Prayer in their public worship. Religion is gene- 
rally prosperous among ihem, and they co-operate with the Independents, 
in their plans for the promotion of the kingdom of Christ throughout the 
world, in the missionary cause, and with the union of Christians in sup* 
porting the Bible Society. 

168. Mr. Wesley, soon after his return from Georgia, 
found himself at the head of a large community, who 
acknowledged him as their religious leader, and whose 
gradual organization as a distinct denomination he ef- 
fected, without withdrawing himself from the English 
establishment. 

The first society undasjMr. Wesley was organized in London, en the 
occasion of several of msRsciples and inquirers coming to him for advice 
and instruction. Next at Bristol, and afterwards in other places he adopt- 
ed a similar course. All these societies had the same rules, the same 
religious meetings, and all acknowledged him as their leader. A.s some of 
the societies increased in numbers, houses of worship became necessary 
for their accommodation. This led to a system of finance. The collec- 
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tkJri of money) for these purposes, from all the members of the society, led 
to the formationof clashes. And from this time, one part of the system 
was added after another, as experience required or occasion suggested, till 
the system, which is now perhaps, more efficient than that of any other 
religious community, long before the death of its founder, was complete. 

169. Wesley died in the year 1791, in the 88th year 
of his age, and 65th of his ministry, having traveled 
as has been estimated, 300,000 miles, preached 40,000 
sermons and attended 47 annual conferences. 

170% During the life of Wesley, he had maintained 
a control over his followers. He adhered to the Church 
of England, and required his followers to imitate his 
example. But after his death, a division took place 
among them, on the subject of government. A large 
party withdrew from the English establishment, and 
formed a separate connection. 

171v The year 1766, marks the date of the introduc- 
tion of Methodism into America, at which time a few 
Methodists came from Ireland, and established them- 
selves at New York. Several preachers followed in 
succeeding years, being sent over by Mr. Wesley. 
Through the instrumentality of these ministers, the 
numbers increased so greatly, that in 1773, a regular 
conference was held in Philadelphia. 

172. In 1784, the American Methodists became in- 
dependent of those in England. Mr. Wesley having, 
at that time, consecrated in England, Thomas Coke, as 
their bishop, the latter, on hi» arrival, raised Francis 
Asbury to the same dignity. Since this time, the cause 
of Methodism has gradually, and even rapidly increas- 
ed ill the United States. 

In fheifomi of government the Afethodist Church is Episcopal. She 
acknowledges the " three orders" of the Church of England, and three de- 

Srees of ordination. Their clergy consist of bishops, presiding elders, 
•Scone, and an unordatned order ef licensed preachers. Besides these 
distinctions, there is another and very important classification of their 
ministry into itinerant and local. The * traveling connection 1 * consists of 
those who give themseWes wholly to the work -under the direction of the 
bishops and conferences. The "local connection'* consists of ordained 
ministers or lioented preachers, who perform these offices only as opportu- 
nity offers. 

The great ecclesiastical authority to which all Methodists own alle- 
giance, is the « General Conference.* This assembly meets once in four 
years ; and consists of delegates from the annual conferences) in the ratio 
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of one delegate for every seven itinerant preachers. In this assembly ah 
the bishops are elected, and to it they are accountable for their conduct* 
It has "full power to make rules and regulations" for the Methodist Church, 
under certain limitations. 

The annual conferences embrace the whole territory of the United States. 
These assemblies consist of all the traveling preachers in full connection 
and no others. Without the election of an annual conference, no man 
can be ordained either deacon or elder. These bodies, when preacher* 
offer themselves for- admission, receive them first on trial, and afterwards, 
if they choose, into full connection and membership. 

The bishops are elected by the general conference, and are ordained 
" by the laying on of the hands of three bishops, or at least of one bishop 
and two elders." To them it belongs to ordain elders and deacons; to 
preside in the conferences, annual and {general ; to appoint the presiding el- 
ders, giving to each his district, and changing them or removing them at 
discretion ; to assigti to every preacher, the circuit or station in which he 
shall labor, for a term not exceeding two years in succession ; to change,' 
receive, or suspend preachers, pro tempore, in the intervals of the confe- 
rences, as necessity may require, and the rules of discipline dictate ; and, 
finally, to travel at large among the people and " oversee the spiritual ana 
temporal concerns of the Church." 

Presiding elders are assistant biehopsy having each the special charge of 
a particular district ; and each, within his own district is, as it were, the 
bishop's vicegerent. 

It belongs to the traveling preachers to appoint all the class leaders 
within the circuit or station to which he is sent ; and he may remove them 
at pleasure. He also appoints the receivers of the quarterly collections- 
nominates the steward, and such exhorters as he judges qualified. 

The privileges and prerogatives of local preachers, are of an .inferior 
character. The local preachers in each district are assembled annually 
by the presiding elder, in what is called the district conference. This body 
has power to license as preachers, sueh persons as have been recommend- 
ed by the quarterly conference ; to recommend whom they choose te the 
annual conferences for ordination as deacons or elders, " in the local con- 
nection "or for admission on trial in the ** traveling connection;" and by 
them local preachers, when accused, are to be tried, as traveling preachers 
are .tried by the annual conference, with the same right of appeal.. 

X. Quakers, or Jh* tends. 

173. The Quakers, or, as they choose to denominate 
themselves, the Society of Friends, owe their origin, as 
a sect, to George Fox, an Englishman, who finding 
nothing in the religion of the times, which pleased him, 
began, about the year 1647, to propagate his peculiar 
sentiments. 

Fox was born at Drayton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He was bound by 
his father, who himself was a weaver, to a shoemaker and grazier. Be- 
coming discontented with his employment, he commenced a wandering 
life in i64S, sometimes retiring into solitude, and at other times frequenting 
the company of religious and devout persons. 
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Fox soon became dissatisfied with the existing state or things in the 
Church. He inveighed against the clergy and their vices ; against the 
Church— its modes of worship, its doctrines, and the manner in which it 
was supported. 

His peculiar notions, at length, exposed him to persecution and imprison- 
ment. He was first imprisoned at Nottingham, in 1649. After his release, 
he traveled through England, Ireland, Scotland, Holland and Germany. He 
also visited the American colonies, and the West Indies. During the whole 
of his laborious life, he employed himself in calling upon men to disregard the 
ordinary forms of religion, to attend to. the divine light implanted in the 
human mind; which he maintained to be sufficient to lead to salvation. 

Fox was imprisoned no less than eight different times. By some, he is 
represented as a meek, devout, inoffensive man ; but the opinions he ad- 
vanced, and the fanatical spirit which he manifested, were calculated to 
bring upon him the censures of other denominations. He died in London, 
in 1690. 

174. The followers of Fox were called Quakers, as 
some affirm, from the. circumstance of his once telling 
a judge, before whom he was arraigned, to tremble, or 
quake at the word of the Lord. Others derive the term 
from certain distortions of the face observed during 
their worship. The sect choose to be called Friends, 
an appellation which they borrow from scriptural ex- 
ample : " Our friends salute thee," — " Greet the 

friends. 99 

175. The principal doctrine, which distinguishes the 
Quakers from other denominations, is, that to every 
man is imparted a measure of the Holy Spirit, or as 
they call it, light of Christ, which, independent of the 
Bible, is able to lead him to a knowledge of his duty, 
and to eternal life. 

In practice, they reject a regular gospel ministry ; but admit any one, 
whether male or female, to exhort, as they are moved by the spirit. They 
also reject the Sabbath, the ordinances ofcbaptism and the supper. Sing- 
ing among them forms no part of worship. They have no family worship, 
and no religious service at meals. 

They also refuse to take an oath, but practice affirmatfen. In war, they 
never engage, nor to any person pay outward homage. In their dress, 
they are remarkably neat, plain and uniform. In their manners, they are 
reserved ; but distinguished for their love of order and sobriety. 

In their ecclesiastical discipline, they may be denominated Presbyterian, 
as they have monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings ; which appear to be 
set one over another, much as the respective ecclesiastical tribunals are in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

A writer remarks of them, that ° their benevolence, moral rectitude, and 
commercial punctuality, have excited, and long secured to them, very gen- 
eral esteem ; and it has been observed, that in the multitudes that compose/ 
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the vast legion of vagrants and street beggars, not a single Quaker can be 
found," 

176. As the sect arose during the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell, it was narrowly watched by that sa- 
gacious man, and for a time was on the point of being 
suppressed by him. But the more he became acquaint-, 
ed with them- (he less he waS inclined to measures of 
severity, although he did not put an. end to the perse- 
cutions which were waged against them. 

As their numbers increased, the protector required Fox to promise not td 
disturb his government. This engagement was to be given in writing. To 
this Fox agreed, and wrote to the protector, by the name of Oliver Crom* 
well, declaring that "he did deny the wearing or drawing a sword, or any 
outward weapon, against him or any man." 

177. At the restoration of Charles II. the Quakers 
participated in the general joy, anticipating, as did the 
dissenters generally, a free toleration ; but in this thejr; 
as well as others, were disappointed. Charles seized 
the first opportunity to persecute the Quakers, who 
suffered many calamities. On the accession of James; 
they joined with other dissenters in congratulating him ; 
but until the revolution which placed William on th# 
throne, they enjoyed but little peace. 

176. In 1656, the, Quakers first made their appear- 
ance in New England. They consisted of several fe- 
males, who for their indecent and Seditious conduct, 
were punished with stripes and banishment, and some 
were put to death. 

The wild and fanatic conduct of the Quakers justly drew upon them the- 
odium of the fathers of New England ; but the measures of the latter 
against them were, it must be acknowledged; of a character so severe as 
not to be justified. _ , ♦ 

179. The principal residence of the Quakers' in 
America is in the state of Pennsylvania, called after ah 
eminent Quaker, William Penn, to whom Charles II. 
granted the territory in 1680, as a reward for the ser- 
vices of his father, wh6 was a vice admiral in the British 
navy. 

The territory was settled by the Friends, who, under the direction of 
Penn, emigrated to America, and founded the city of Philadelphia, which 
received this name, from the harmony which prevailed among the order. 
The Quakers have rapidly increased in this state, and among their number 
are many of the most wealthy and respectable citizens. 
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f*i 1774 a sect arose in the United States, by the name of Shake?*. 
Their founder was James Wardley, an Englishman, who about the year 
1747, seceded from the Qiakers in England; to which denomination he be- 
longed, and began to announce, as by vision and revelation from God, 
.''That the second appearance of Christ was at hand." From the shaking 
of his body and those of his followers, in thejr religious exercises, they 
were called Shakers or shaking Quakers. In 1770, Anne Lee<$e (or Lee) 
joined the society and became a distinguished leader of the denomination. 
In the year above, 1774, this woman with a number of her followers, emi- 
grated to America, and settled at Niskayuna, a village situated a few miles 
front Albany. The sect has considerably increased, and have neat and 
flourishing establishments at Niskayuna, Lebanon, and a few other places. 

The tenets on which the Shakers most dwell, are those of human de- 
pravity, and of the miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit. Their leading 
practical tenet is the abolition of marriage^ or indeed the total separation 
of the sexes. The essence of their argument is, that the resurrection 
spoken of in the New Testament, means nothing more than conversion. 
Our Savior declares that " in the resurrection, they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage ;" therefore, on the conversion (or the resurrection) 
of the individual, marriage ceases. To speak more plainly, the single 
muit continue, single, and the married must separate. Every passage in 
the Gospels, and in the Epistles, js interpreted according to this hypothesis. 
In particular, they endeavor to suppo/t their opinions from 1 Cor. vit. 38— -40. 

This denomination asserts, that the day of judgment is past; and con- 
sider their testimony as a new dispensation, which they call Christ's 
second appearance ; in which they are to be guided, not so much by the 
Scriptures as by the influence of the Holy Spirit. They pretend to have 
the power imparted to them of working miracles ; and have related several 
instances of supernatural cases, attested by witnesses, &c, " by which 
(say^teey) the most stubborn unbelievers were confounded, and the faith 
of others strengthened." 

They maintain, thajit is unlawful to take oaths, game, or use compli- 
ments to each other. TThey practice a community of fasts, and have no 
persons regularly educated for the ministry. In their chapter upon public 
worship, they vindicate their music and dancing as leading parts of wor- 
ship, especially alluding to the return of the prodigal; while tne elder son, 
disliking music and dancing, represents the natural man condemning their 
soul- reviving practices. 

XL Unitarians. 

180. The Unitarians are those, who reject the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or the distinction of three co-eqiial 
persons in the Godhead, and suppose Jesus Christ to 
be a created being. They consist of several classes or 
sects, among which the principal are the Arians and 
Socinians. 

The following are some of the argumonts advanced by Unitarians, gener- 
ally in favor of their own sentiments, and in opposition to Trinitarians : 
The Scriptures, they observe, contain the clearest and most express de* 
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claratkms that there is but one true God, and forbid the worship of any 
•other. Exod. xx. 3 ; Deut. vi. 4 : Mark xii. 20 ; 1 .Cor. viii. 6 ; Epbes. iv* 
£. In the prophetic accounts which preceded the birth of Christ, he m 
spoken of as a man highly favored of God, and gifted with extraordinary 
powers from him, and nothing more. He was foretold, Gen. xxii. 6\to be 
of the seed of Abraham. Deut. xviii : a prophet like unto Moses. Psalm 
Ixxxix, 19 : Of the family of David, &c. As a man, and as a prophet, 
though of the highest order, the Jews constantly and uniformly looked for 
their Messiah. Christ never claimed, they allege, any honor or respect, but 
such as belonged only to a prophet, an extraordinary messenger of God. 
He, in the nust decisive terms, declares the Lord God to be one God, and 
the sole object of worship. He always prayed to him as his God and 
Father. lie always spoke of himself as receiving his doctrine and pow- 
er from him, and again and again, disclaimed having any power of his own* 
John v. 19, 21, 30, &c. xvi. 10. He directed men to worship the Father, 
' without the least intimation that himself or any other person whomso- 
ever, was the object of worship. Luke xi. 1, 2 ; Matt. iv. 10 ; John xvi. 
23. 

Christ cannot be (say they) that God to whom prayer is offered, be- 
cause he is the High Priest, to make intercession for us. Heb. vii. 25. 
The apostles speak the same language, representing the Father as the only 
true God, and Christ as a man, the servant of G6d, who raised him from 
the dead, and gave him all the power of which he is possessed, as a re- 
ward for his obedience. Acts iv. 24; Rom. xvi. 27, &c. 

This denomination maintain, in passages already quoted, that repen- 
tance and a good life are of themselves sufficient to recommend us to 
the divine favor ; and that nothing is necessary to make us in all sit- 
uations the objects of that favor, but such moral conduct as we are ful- 
ly capable of. That Christ did nothing by his death, or in any other 
way to propitiate God, who is of his own accord disposed to sergive 
men their sins, without any other condition than the sinner's repentance. 
Isaiah Iv. 7 ; Ezek. xviii. 27. Above all, the beaurful. and affecting para- 
ble of the prodigal son (Luke xv.) is thought to be^iost decisive, that re- 
pentance is all our heavenly Father requires, to restore us to his favor. 

The Unitarians of all ages have adopted the sentiments of Pelagius, 
with respect to human nature. They contend that Adam transmitted no 
moral corruption to his posterity ; but that. human nature is now as per- 
fect, morally, as at the creation. 

181. Ttie Arians, among whom considerable diver- 
sity of opinion exists, derived their name from Arias, 
who flourished in the 4th century, and of whose opin- 
ions an account has been given, (Period IV. Sec. 15.) 

The following are the chief particulars in which the Arians and Socint- 
ans differ : 

The Socinians assert, that Christ was simply a man, and consequently 
had no existence before his birth and appearance in this world. The An- 
ans maintain, that Christ was a superangelic being, united to a human bo- 
dy; that though he was himself created, he was the creator of all other 
things under God, and the instrument of all the divine communications 
to the patriarchs. 

The Socinians say, that the Holy Ghost is the power and wisdom of 
God, which is God. Some Arians suppose, that the Holy Spirit is the 
creature of the Son, and subservient to nun in the work of redemption. 
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182. The Bocinians derive their name from Lselius 
Socinus, of the illustrious family of the Sozzini, in Tus- 
cany. He died at Zurich, in 1562. Among the doc- 
trines rejected by Socinus, was that of the Trinity- 
original sin — predestination — propitiation for sin by the 
death of Christ, and the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Christ he supposed to be only a man, inspired 
as * preacher of righteousness, and whose death is to 
be regarded as an example of heroism. The Holy 
Ghost ho considered as nothing but the power of the 
Father, who alone is God. 

183. The doctrines of Socinus, after his death, were 
embraced by many, principally in Poland and countries 
around it, by means of his writings, which were pub- 
lished by his nephew, Faustus Socinus. His followers' * 
continued to flourish, until the year 1638, when they 
drew upon themselves the indignation of the Catholics, 
through whose instrumentality the government of Po- 
land demolished their flourishing academy at Racow, 
and shut up their churches. By the diet of Warsaw, 
in. 1658, they were forever banished the country. From 
this time, they were scattered through Europe, and were 
to be found chiefly embodied among other sects. 

184. In the beginning of the 18th century, the Uni- 
tarian controversy was revived in England, by Mr. 
Whiston, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and others, who adopted 
the Arian scheme, with some variation. For a time, 
Arianism prevailed to a considerable extent in England, 
particularly among the Presbyterian and general Baptist 
Churches. 

185. At a later date, Socinianism has met with more 
advocates through the labors of Dr. Lardner, Dr. Priest- 
ly, Mr. Lindsey, Gilbert Wakefield, and Mr. Belsham. 

Within a few years, Unitarianism has extensively prevailed in Germany 
and Switzerland. In 1794 Dr. Priestly, meeting with opposition in England, 
emigrated to America, where he gained some adherents, and was instru- 
mental in forming .a few congregations in the middle states. He was a man 
of extensive learning, and contributed much to the advancement of science. 
His death took place in 1804. 
' in opposition to the above advocates of Unitarianism, several works 
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have appeared within a few years, in Great Britain, among which maybe 
mentioned "The Atonement and Sacrifice" by Archbishop Magee ; "The 
Calvinistic and Socnriau Systems compared as to their moral tendency," 
by Andrew Fuller ; and especially " Discourses on the Socinian Contro- 
versy," by Dr. Wardiaw ; and " The Atonement, Sacrifice, and Priesthood 
of Christ ;" and B The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah," by Dr. J. P. 
Smith. 

186. Within the last thirty years, Unitarianism has 
prevailed to some extent within the United States, prin- 
cipally within the State of Massachusetts; although 
churches belonging to that connection are to be found 
in not a few of the large towns throughout the country. 
Several" of their clergymen are distinguished for their 
talents and erudition ; yet they are far from maintaining 
an uniformity of views. 

XII. Universalists. 

187. The Universalists are those who believe that 
all mankind, through the merits of Christ, will finally 
be admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 

The advocates of this doctrine have not been openly numerous, in any 
period of the Christian world. Ori?en, who flourished in the former part 
of the third century, is supposed by Mosheim to have embraced the senti- 
ment • and, from him several others in that age, and in later times, inter- 
preted the Scrip] ures in the same manner. 

188. As a distinct sect, the Universalists belong to 
modern times. The first open advocate of the doc- 
trine was Dr. Chauncey, of Boston, who in an anony- 
mous volume, published in 1784, strongly maintained, 
that as Christ died for all men, it is the purpose of 
-God to bring all men, either in the present state, or in 
another, to a willing subjection to his moral govern- 
ment. 

The writers in favor of Universal salvation, have in modern times been 
considerably numerous, though there appears to be no small diversity of 
opinion among them. One class hold that mankind are already perfectly 
restored to the divine favor, and receiving what correction is due to them; 
in the present world, are, at death, immediately admitted to the enjoy- 
ments of the heavenly world. Another class dissent from the opinion that 
the whole of man's punishment is received in the present state ; but main- 
tain that it is extended to another world, where being, as it is here, cor- 
rective and disciplinary, it will ultimately prepare the soul for the felicities 
of the divine kingdom. 
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DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VIII. 

Observation, During the Reformation, we have seen that there was a 
great increase of eminent men, throughout Christendom. Since the es- 
tablishment of that glorious event, however, the number has continued to 
swell, until only the mention of such as might be thought entitled to no- 
tice, would add many a page to our volume^ We must limit ourselves, 
therefore, and notice such only, as have been, perhaps, most conspicuous ; 
and, moreover, as the history of these men is better known than the 
Iristory of those who belong to oar former periods, we shall omit any bio- 
graphical notice in smaller type of those who belong to this. It may bo 
added, that in the following catalogue, we shall not be particular as to the 
order of time, in which they lived, but shall rather follow the order in 
which toe have treated the several eeeU. 

I. Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish knight, founder of the order of Jesu- 
ita,1640. 

2* Fbamcis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary to India, who from his zeal 
and success in spreading the Romish faith in that country, has been styl- 
ed u the apostle of the Indians." 

SL Robert Bklxarmijv, an Italian Jesuit, and cms* of the most cele- 
brated controversial writers, in the Romish connection. Died, 1543. 

4. Father Paul, the &stinguished historian of the Council of 
Trent. 

5. Louis Bourdaloue, justly esteemed one of the most eloquent 
preachers amongtthe Catholic clergy. Died in France, 1704. 

6. Johw Bavtiste Massilloic, a French preacher, distinguished for 
his powers of elocution, and for his volume of published sermons. 

7. FezrcLoir, archbishop of Canibray, distinguished for the beauty of 
his style in writing, and for the uncommon purity of his manner of life. 
Died 1651. 

8. Philip James Spener, a Lutheran German divine, founder of 
the Pietists. Died 1715. - 

9. Emmanuel Swejdebtboro, a Swede, who about the year 1750, 
founded the New Jerusalem Church, and after whom his followers are 
called Svoedenborgians. 

10. James Armiwius, a professor of divinity at Leyden, who about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, gave rise to the u Anninian 
Schism* 

II. Johit Le CLEKC,a celebrated Anninian and theological writer, and 
universal scholar. Died at Geneva, 1736*. 

12. Daniel Whitby, an English Arminian divine, author of more 
than forty works, which display a fund of sense and learning. Died, 
1726. - 

IS. Hehry VIII. king of England, in whose reign the Reformation in 
that country commenced. 

.^4. Edwamd, VI. son and successor of Henry VIII. a prince distin- 
guished for his piety ; and for the countenance which he gave to the cause 
of the Reformation in England. 

15. Mart, queen of England, who opposed the Reformation in Eng* 
land, and attempted the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion, 
in that country. 

16. John Rogers, a zealous English divine, who suffered martyrdom , 
at Smithfield, 1555, in ihe persecuting reign of Maty. 
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17. Thomas Cbanmkr, archbishop of Canterbury, a great friend to 
the cattse of Protestantism, for which he was burnt at Oxford, 1555, by 
order of Queen Mary. 

18. Hush Latimer, bishop of Worcester, who for his zeal in the Prot- 
estant cause, was burnt at Oxford, in 1555. 

19. Nicholas Ridley, bishop of London, burnt at the same time 
with' Latimer, and for the same cause. ' 

20. Edmund Bonner, bishop of London, a violent and cruel persecu- 
tor of the Protestants, in th<flrei£n of queen Mary. 

21. Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and chancellor of 
England, like Bonner, a powerful and cruel persecutor of the Protestants, 
during the reign of queen Mary. 

22. Elizabeth, queen of England, during whose reign the Reforma- 
tion itffhat country was firmly established, 

23. Richard Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, under King James 
I. a Zealous opponent of the Puritans. Died, 1610. 

24. William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of Charles 
I« a violent dpposer of the Puritans, but who, on a charge of nigh treason, 
was beheaded in 1645. . % 

25. Oliver Cromwell, protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
who greasy favored the cause .of the dissenters in that country. Died, 
1658. 

26., James Usher, archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, a prelate of dis- 
tinguished learning and piety, author of "Annals of the Old and New 
Testament." Died, 1656. 

27. v Isaac Barrow, a learned English divine, highly* celebrated for his 
sermon*, which are said to be richer in thought, than any ether sermons 
in the English language. Died, 1677. 

28. John TiLLOTscm, archbishop of Canterbury, the most popular 
preacher of his day, anthor of several volumes of sermons, characterized 
by great simplicity and ease of language. Died, 1694. 
" 29. Edward STiLLiNGFMkET, bishop of Worcester, author of *tOrig- 
ines Sacra," or a rational^bcount of natural and revealed religion. 
Died, 1699. 

30. Humphrey Prideaux, dean of Norwich, author of " Connection 
between Sacred and Profane History." 

' SI. Gilbert Burnet, author of a " History of the Reformation," and 
pf a " History of his own Times." Died, 1714. 

32. Robert South, a preacher, distinguished for his great learning, 
and uncommon powers of satire. Died, 1716. 

S3. Joseph Butler bishop of Durham, the learned author of the, 
" Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Coarse of Nature." Died, 1762. 

34. George Berkeley, bishop of Cloy ne, a distinguished bene&ctor 
of Yale College, author of the « Minute Philosopher." Died, 176S. 

35. Robert L,owth, bishop of ^onden, author of " Lectures on the 
Poetry of the Hebrews," and a « Translation of Isaiah." "Died, 1787.% 

36. William Palet, archdeacon of Carlisle, author of "'Natural 
Theology," « Moral Philosophy," &c. Died, 1805. 

37. John Newton, who, from being eminently bold in sin, became a 
distinguished minister of the Gospel, m London, and author of several 
Valuable works. Died, 1807. 

$8. Thomas Scott, an English divine, distinguished for his invaluable, 
}t Juncd, and practical Commentary on the Bible. Died, 1821. 
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39. John Owen, an eminent English divine among the DUttnUn* a 
man of great learning and piety, whose works are highly esteemed, at the 
present day. Died, 168$. 

40. Richard Baxter, an eminent non-conformist divine, author of 
various theological treaties, which abound in fervent piety, and eminent 
love to the souls of men. Died, 1691. 

41. John Flavel, a distinguished dissenting minister, author of sever, 
nl valuable sermons and treatises, which are marked with the same piety 
and benevolence as those of Baxter. Died^l691. 

42. Matthew Herrf, an eminent English dissenter, best known by 
his valuable " Exposition of the Bible." Died, 1714. 

4$. Thomas Ribgely, a dissenting clergyman, author of • Body of 
Divinity. Died, 1731. 

44. Isaac Watts, a dissenting divine, author of several valuable tree*- 
tises on philosophical subjects ; but still better known for his sermons, and 
his metrical version of the Psalms. Died, 1748. 

45. Dawiel Neal, a dissenting* divine, author of a • History of New 
England," and a " History of the Puritans." Died. 1743. 

46. Philip Doddridge, an English dissenter, distinguished as a theo- 
logical instructor, and for several valuable works, viz. " Lectures," an 
" Exposition of the New Testament," " Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul," &c. Died, 1751. 

47. Nathaniel Lard neb, a dissenting divine, author of the * Cred- 
ibility of Gospel History." Died, 1768. * 

48. John Robinson, a distinguished English clergyman, who with his 
people removed to Holland, and is called the "father of the Congregation' 
ml Churches in New England." Died, 1625. 

49. Johr Cottoh, one of the most distinguished ministers in New 
England, highly celebrated for his wisdom and learning. Died, 1652. 

50. Thomas Hooker, first minister at Cambridge, Mass. one of the 
founders of Conn, and the first minister of Hartford. Died, 1647. 

51. Johw Davenport, first minister of New Haven, and one of the 
founders of the colony of that name. Died, 1670. 

52. Increase Mather, a clergyman of Boston, and president of 
Harvard College, greatly respected both for his learning ana usefulness. 
Died, 1723. 

53. Cottoh Ma thee, son of the former, justly reputed the most dis- 
tinguished minister of New England in his time. His publications amount- 
ed to 382, several of which, as his Magnolia, were large. Died, 1728. 

54. Jonathan Edwards, president of New Jersey College, distin- 
guished for his able works on « Original Sin," "Freedom of the Will," Ice. 
Died, 1756. 

55. Jonathan Edwards, president of Union College, son of the pre- 
ceding, an able metaphysician. Died, 1801. 

56. Joseph Bellamy, a minister of Bethlehem, in Conn, a powerful 
preacher, and an able instructor in theology. Died, 1790. 

57. Samuel Hopkirs, 'minister of Newport, Rhode Island, author of 
a System of Divinity, in which he maintains that holiness consists in dis* 
interested benevolence, and sin in selfishness. Died, 1803. It is from hie 
name that the term Hopfnntianum is derived. 

58. Joseph Lathrop, a minister of West Springfield, eminently pious 
and profoundly versed in theology, author of several volumes of popular 
sermons. Died, 1820. 

59. Timothy Dwioht, president of Tale College, distinguished for his 
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great usefulness, while at the head of that institution, and for a much adV 
uVed course of theological lectures, delivered to the students ; besides 
other valuable works. Died, 1817. 

GO. -Natham Strong, pastor of a Congregational Church in Hnrtford, 
distinguished for his. talents, eloquence, piety and learning. Died, 1816. 

61. John Sm alley, a divine, of Berlin, 0»nn., distinguished for his 
great logical powers, and for a volume of sermons, which greatly contri- 
buted to the advancement of theological science. 

62. Samuel Davis, president of Princeton College, New Jersey, #o 
eloquent and powerful Presbyterian preacher, whose published sermons, 
are still much admired. Died, 1761. 

69. John Withebspooh, for some years minister of Paisley, in Scot- 
land ; afterwards president of Princeton College, in New Jersey, an emi- 
nent politician, and a sound and pious Tdivine. Died, 1794. 

64. Jobit RopoEKS. father of Presbyterianistn, in the city of New York- 
Died, 1811. 

65. Samuel Seabdry, an Episcopal clergyman, bishop of Conn., and 
the first diocesan in the United States. Died, 1796. 

68. Tbsooo^is Dehon, bisb.op of §oulh Carolina, distinguished for his 
eminent learning and piety, and for two volumes of sermons, which are 
much admired, both at home and abroad. Died, 1817. 

67. Roger Williams, founder of the colony of Rhode Island, and fa- 
ther cf the first Baptist Church in New England. Died, 1683. 

68. 4phx Gill, a distinguished Baptist divine, in London, well known 
for his Commentary on the Bible, and for a Body of Divinity. Died, 1771 . 

69. Joair Rylaitd, an eminent Baptist preacher in England, and head 
of the Baptist academy at Bristol. Died, 1792. 

70. James Marking, president of Rhode Island College, the most learn- 
ed man pf his time among the American Baptists. Died, 1791. 

- f 1. Samuel Stillmaw, a Baptist clergyman in Boston, distinguished 
for his uncommon eloquence and fervent piety. 

72. Johw Wesley, an Englishman, fonndor of the sect called Metho- 
dists. Died, 1791. 

79. George Whitfield, an Englishman, a most popular nnd truly 
nseful preacher, and the leader of the Whitfieldian, or Calvimsiic Metho- 
dists. Died, 1770. 

T4. Francis Aibvry, the first bishop of the American Methodist 
iiburoh, distinguished for his great attachment to the principles of his 
sect, and for the zeal with whien he promoted its cause. Died, 1816. 

75. George Fox, tho founder and head of the EngKsh Quaker s. Died, 
1690. 

76. William Pewit, an Englishman, and father of the Friends, or Qua- 
kers, in the state of Pennsylvania, distinguished for his intelligence, and 
benevolence of character. Died, 1718. 

77. IVslius Socinvs, a native of Tuscany, the reputed founder of the 
Socinian sect. Died, 1562. ? 

78. Joseph Priestly, a distinguished polemical and philosophical Eng- 
lish 'writer, who having embraced the Unitarian faith, and meeting with 
opposition in England, removed To America, where he died in 1804. 

79. Joseph Stevens Buckminsteh, an eloquent Unitarian minister, 
m Boston, and Lecturer on Biblical Criticism in Harvard College. Died, 
1812. 

80. Charles Chauhcey, a Congregational minister in Jioston, the 
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first open advocate in*Araorica, of (he doctrine of Universal salvation. Hid 
volume on that subject was answered by Dr. Edwards, of New Haven. 
Died, 1787. 

81. Joseph Hontixoton, minister of Coventry, C on n n author of 
"Calvinism Improved" which was answered by Dr. Strong of Hartford. 
Died, 1785. m 

82. John Eliot, minister of Roxbury, Mass., and who from his mission- 
ary labors among the Aborigines. -of. New England, has been called the 
* apostle of ihe Indians." Died, 1640. 

83. Mayhews, Thomas, John, and Experience, ministers on the Island 
of Martha's Vineyard, and distinguished for their zeal in preaching to the 
Indians ot that Island. 

84. Davii5 BrainekO, a pious and d«vote4 missionary of New EnfL 
land, to the Indians in New Jersey. Died, 1747. 

85. Bartholomew Zeigenbalg, the firBt Protestant missionary to 
India ; he was sent out by Frederick IV. king of Denmark, in 1706 ; and 
died at Tranquebar in 1719. He was indefatigable and successful in his 
labors. 

86. Christian F. Swartc, a most eminent .and devoted missionary to 
tndia. He entered the field of his labors in 1750, under the government 
of Denmark; and labored atTaniore, and other stations in its vicinity, un- 
til his death, in 1798. It is said he reckoned 2,000 persons, converted 
through his instrumentality. 

87. WillI am Ward, D. D., Baptist missionary to Serarapore. He 
died in 18&: . « 

88. J. T. Tanderkemp, D. D., missionary to South Africa. He la- 
bored with success among the Caffres and Hottentots, and died at Capo 
fown ip 1811. 

89. ClaxJUiVS Br/CH await, D. D., a Scotch, divine ; one of the chap- 
lains of the East India Company, and Provost of the College at Fort Wil- 
liam. By.his writings, he excited a spirit of inquiry in reference to the 
moral condition of the heathen, and materially aided the cause of missions, 
lie died in England, in 1815. 

90. Henry Mahtfk, an English missionary to Hindustan and Persia. 
lie engaged in the work of evangelizing the heathen with the ardor and 
steal of an Apostle, but in 1612, he sunk under the severity of his labors, 
and the destructive influences of the climate. He lived, however, to com- 
plete a translation of the New Testament and the Psalms, into the Per- 
sian language. 

%\. Samwel Newell, American missionary to Bombay. Died, 1821. 

92. Gor&on Hall, one of the first American missionaries to Bom- 
bay ; where he, with his associates, established schools and preached the 
Gospel until 1826, when he died. 

93. Levi Parsons, American missionary to Palestine. He arrived 'at' 
gmyrna in January, 1820; proceeded to Scio to learn the modern Greek, 
and soon after visited the seven Churches of Asia. He then went to Je- 
rusalem, but in consequence of ill health he sailed soon after to Alexan- 
dria, where he died, in 1822. 

94. Pliry f*isK, missionary to. Palestine, and companion of Parsons, he 
died in Oct. 1825. 
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Introduction. 

1. To what empire was a great 
part or the known world subject, at 
the birth of Christ? Who was em- 
peror ? 

§ What is said of the Roman em- 
pire ? What was its extent ? What 
i is length ? Breadth ? Square miles ? 
How was it divided ? What coun- 
tries did it include? Number of its 
subjects ? 

2. What was the stale of the world 
in respect to peace, civilization and 
learning, at this time ? 

^ What was the age called, in 
which our Sayior appeared on 
earth ? Why was a state of peace 
necessary at this time ? What de- 

{p-ee of civilization prevailed ? What 
aws were the best / Who were unit- 
ed in friendly intercourse ? What is 
said of literature ? What language 
extensively prevailed ? What ad- 
vantage arose from this ? 

3. What was the religious state 
of the world ? What system prevail- 
ed ? What effect had this upon the 
human mind ? 

5 Had the heathen any notion of 
a Supreme Being ? Any knowledge 
of the true God? Had they more 
gods than one? How were these 
gods honored ? 

4. Had the. Jews more correct no- 
tions of religion than the heathen ? 
Why ? 

5. But, even among the Jews, what 
was the state of religion 1 What did 
they maintain ? 

€. How werethe Jews, at this time, 
divided ? In what respects did these 
sects agree ? In what did they differ ? 
What was the consequence ? 

7. Which of these sects was the 
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most popular ? Whence did the Pha- 
risees derive their name ? To what 
did they pretend ? 
§■ What was the origin of this sect ? 
What was the state of the sect at 
the birth of Christ ? In respect to 
what doctrines were they correct ? 
What did they believe ? What did 
they consider of equal authority with 
the Scriptures ? What were some of 
their religious practices ? What ap- 
pearance did they assume ? What 
was their real character ? What did 
our Savior liken them to ? 

8. What sect stood next to the 
Pharisees ? From whom did tbey 
derive their name ? When did Sa? 
doc flourish ? Character of this sect 7 
What did they deny ; Why, then, did 
they worship God ? 

$ Number of the Sadducees com- 
pared with Pharisees ? Whom did 
they embrace ? What is said of the 
system which they adopted ? What 
maxim did they adopt ? How did 
they treat the Savior ? Were any 
of them converted? ' 

9. What was the third sect called ? 
What year marks their rise? 
Whence did they derive their name ? 
Why ? How did they live ? 

§ Are they mentioned in the New 
Testament ? Why not ? With whom 
did they agree in doctrine? What 
law did they observe ? What did they 
neglect ? What were some of their 
religious practices ? How did they 
observe the Sabbath ? 

10. What was a fourth sect? 
From whom did they take their 
name ? How did they favor Herod ? 

§ What customs did this sect think 
it right for the Jews to adopt ? 
When ? Which generally belonged 
to the Herodians, the Sadducees, or 
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the Pharisees 7 In what did they 
unite ? 

11. What other classes of men 
existed ? 

• $ What was originally the busi- 
ness of the Scribes ? What, at a 
later period? What other names 
have they in the New Testament ? 
to whom was the title Rabbi given 1 
Why was this title greatly coveted ? 
Was it approved of by Christ T Who 
were the Nazarites ? During their 
vow, what was their practice f What 
did" they do whett their vow had ex- 
pired t 

12. In whose hands was the gov- 
ernment of .tudea, at this time ? Cha- 
racter of Herod ? How did he treat 
the Jews ? When did he die ? 

$ To whom did Herod leave his 
dominions T What part did Arche- 
laus have t What part Philip ? What 
part Herod Anlipas T What was 
the character of Archelaus % Why 
was he banished ? Where ? What 
is said of Joseph and Mary during 
his reign ?• On his death, how was 
Judea divided ? Who was one of 
these governors f What is said of 
Philip! What took place in the 
reign of Herod' Antipas 7* Who was 
the grandson of Herod the great 1 
When did he reign ? Who was 
murdered by his order, and who ap- 
prehended ? What ean you say of 
his death ? 

13. Were there pious persons 
among the Jews at this time ? For 
what were they looking T 

$ Were the mass of the Jewish 
people expecting a Savior? what 
kind of a Savior ? Who appear to 
have entertained more scriptural 
views t' What did these latter do ?. 
How were their prayers answered ? 

GENERAL DIVISION— p. 9. 

Into how many periods may the 
Christian Church be divided? 

For what is period first distin- 
guished ? When did it commence ? 
When did it end ? How long is it ? 

Note. Questions similar to the 



last four may be asked on the follow- 
ing periods. 

PERIOD I.— p. 10. 

For what '» period I. distinguish- 
ed ? When did it commence ? When 
did it end ? Length of it ? 

1. When did the birth of Christ 
take place ? 

$ Where was Christ born ? Who 
was his mother? Who his reputed 
father ? In what country was his 
infancy spent? Why did his pa- 
rents See* to that coontry ? Where 
did he dwell, after his return 1 How 
long? Where did he go,. at twelvd 
years of age ? After his return, 
with whom did he live, and what oc- 
cupation did he follow ?• 

2. What was the oofect .of Christ 
in coming, into the world ? 

$ How many churches have exist- 
ed in the world 1 Before Moses, 
what was its condition V What was 
its form? What can yon say of it, 
from Moses to Christ 7 What did 
Christ do with the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion ? What did he introduce inr- 
stead of it ? What was the churcft 
now to embrace ?• What had' it em- 
braced before ? Waat alteration was 
to take place, as to its worship? 
— as to its rites ? — as* to its privi- 
leges ? — as to its doctrines ? What 
was the church now to be called ? 
What should be its final extent ? 
How long to continue ? 

3. Who announced the coming of 
Christ ? How long before his ap- 
pearance ?. 

J According to what custom, was 
John a forerunner of Christ?. By 
whom- was he prophesied of? In 
what language f. What testimony 
did John bear of Christ T 

4. What was the age of Christ, 
when he made his appearance to 
John? Where? What rite did he 
receive ? What did this prove in 
respect to the baptism of John ? For 
what did it furnish an occasion for 
God to do 7 

6. Having entered upon his office,. 
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"What did C hrist do 1 What did he 
call his disciples ? For what did he 
select them 7 

$ Was the Christian Church or- 
ganized during the life of Christ ? 
What Church did he abolish? What 
did he introduce to the notice of his 
disciples 1 What were those ? 

6. How long did the ministry of 
Christ continue ? How did he em- 
ploy himself daring this time J 

7. What success had Christ in his 
preaching ? jBy whom was he re- 
jected ? How did he 6nish his life ? 
When did this event occur ? 

$. How did the enemies of Christ 
regard his death t How, bis fol- 
lowers f Why did the latter des- 
pond ? 

$ What had Christ repeatedly 
foretold ? Who faintly believed it J 
Who did not ? What did the Jews 
fear 1 What did they do to prevent 
the disciples from stealing his body ? 
Had their precautions the desired 
effect I 

PERIOD II.— p. IS. 

For what is period I. distinguish- 
ed ? When did tt commence 1 When 
end I Length ? Note. Ask these 
questions about period II, 

1. In what year did the resurrec- 
tion of Christ take place ? In whose 
reign? On what day ? 

§ Who were witnesses of tho 
truth and certainty of his resurrec- 
tion 1 What facts can you mention 
to convince us, that they did not mis- 
take ? 

S. When did this ascension take 
place ? Before this, what instruc- 
tions had he given his disciples? 
From what village did he ascend 1 
Where was Bethany ? Ana. About 
two miles east of Jerusalem. What 
mount lay between these places. 
Ana. Mount Olivet. 

3. What took place ten days after 
the ascension of Christ? What 
power did the Spirit impart to them? 
With what did tie inspire them ? 

4. What took place in Jerusalem, 
when this miracle was known? Who 



explained it? How 9 How mnv 
were converted ? What followed? 

5. To what number were the con* 
verts soon swelled? By what 
means ? 

6. What effect had this increase 
of the followers of Christ on the 
priests and Sadducees ? What did 
they do with the apostles ? What 
is said of the conduct of. Peter? 
What was its effect upon their ene- 
mies? 

~ 7. Did the apostles observe this 
injunction ? 

8. What was next done with all 
the apostles ? How were they re- 
leased ? Where did their.enemies 
find them $ 

§ Did the opposition of the imbe** 
lievin^ Jews injure the cause of 
Christianity? On the contrary 
what effect had their opposition ? 

9. What office, about this time, 
was instituted in the Church ? 

§ What was the occasion of ap- 
pointing deacons ? Before this, who 
had distributed food to the common 
stock ? 

10. Who was the first Martyr? 
In what year did he suffer? On 
what occasion 1 How did be suffer ? 

§ Who was St eph en ? For what 
distinguished ? What is said of his 
defence ? What was the Sanhedrim? 
Ana. A Jewish council, consisting 
of seventy elders, who managed the 
great affairs of the nation. What 
power had this council ? Ana. Pow- 
er of life and death. 

11. What followed the death of 
Stephen ? W hat became of his dis- 
ciples 7 What did they do in their 
flight ? 

? 
- ,, the 

Church ? Whose preaching is par- 
ticularly mentioned 7 Where ? 
Where was founded the second 
Christian Church in the -workk? 

12. Remarkable event in the year 
36? Where was Saul goicg? For 
Wh at p urpose ? 

§ Wiien do we first hear of Saul ? 
Who was he ? Why was he at Je- 
rusalem ? What was his conduct 



flight? 

Tj Length of this persecution' 
Was it an injury, or a benefit to th< 
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after the death of Stephen ? Object Why wai Tiberius displeased with 

in going toJDamascus ? Who ap- him ? What did be do with him ? 

peared to him in the way ? What How was he liberated ? By whom 7 

did Saul do 7 What did the Lord How was he treated by Caligula 7 

say to him 7 What was the result ? How long did Herod live after at* 

13. From this) time, by what name tempting tp kill Peter? On what 
was Saul known ? which was his Ro* occasion did he make an oration 7 
man, and which his Grecian name ? What was the shout of the multi- 
Where did he commence preaching ? tude 7 What effect had this upon 
Whither did he go from Damascus 7 Herod ? What signal judgment fol- 
How long did he continue in Arabia 7 lowed ? 

When did he returfli to Damascus ? 20. What afflictive event affected 

§ How was Paul probably employ- the Christians in Judea about the 

ed in Arabia 7 Why was his tern- year 44 7 Who foretold this famine 

porary absence from Judea a mat- to the converts at Antioch 7 What 

ter of prudence 7 did these converts do ? 

14. What happened to the Em? 6 What writers notice this famine? 
peror Tiberius, during Paul's^ab? Wnat tendency had this act of kind- 
sence ? Who succeeded Caligula ? ness, on the part of the Gentile*, 
What was his character and con- . towards the Jews of Jerusalem ? 
duct ? 21. In what year was Paul recog- 

$ How was he regarded by his nized as an Apostle ? Who was 

subjects ? Through vain glory what recognized, at the same time ? In 

did he do? What was his wish ? what manner ? What journey did 

15. What happened to Paul on Paul now commence ? Through 
his way from Arabia to Pamascus ? whatplaces did he pass ? 

Why would not the disciples receive $ On leaving Antioch, where did 

him ? How cRme they at length to Paul first go 7 Whence then ? 

welcome him ? IIow is Cyprus situated 7 Where 

16. About what time- did the per- did he land 7 Prom f>ajamis,whith- 
secution of the Christians in a mea- er did he go ? Where was Paphos ? 
sufe cease ? What then says the Whom did he here convert ? Whom 
sacred historian ? did he strike blind ? Why ? From 

17. How long was the preaching Paphos whither did he go? Where 
of the gospel restricted to tqe Jews 7 was perga ? Whither did he next 
In what manner did it begin to be proceed 7 Whgt did he do at An? 
preached to the Gentiles } tioch in pisidia ? Whither did he 

$ How was Peter treated by some go from Antioch ? Where was 

for thus preaching to the Gentiles ? Jconium ? What is it now called ? 

What explanation did he give ? What success had he here ? Why 

What effect had this explanation ? did he leave Iconium ? What pla- 

18. To whom was Paul commie- ces did he next visit ? Where were 
sioned to preach ? In what plaee these cities situated 7 What mira,- 
did he first preach to the (gentiles ? cle did he perform in Lystra f What 
Which way was Antioch from Je- effect had it upon the people ? 
rusalem ? In what year did he Whom did he here convert ? What 
preach here ? What Church did he befel him here 7 What success had 
help ? What is said of the follow- he at Derbe ? What was the route 
ers of Christ? of the Apostle, on his return to An- 

19. What Apostle, about this time, tioch? 

was put to death? By whom? For 22. While Paul and Barnabas 
what object 7 What other apostle were at Antioch, who came thither ? 
was in danger? How was he de- What did they teach? Who were 

* l ? r n£ T * em t0 Jemsalem to decide the con- 

$ Wl|o was this Herod Agrippa ? troversy which arose 7 When was 
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this council held 1 Of whom com* 
posed ? What did they decide 7 

23. When did Paul commence 
his second journey 1 Through what 
countries did he first pass 1 Whith- 
er did he sail from Troas ? Through 
what places did he then pass ? 
When did he arrive at Corinth? 
How lone did he reside there 1 
Where did he next go ? Route after 
this. 

$ By whom was Paul accompa- 
nied 1 Why not by Barnabas 7 
On his arrival at Lystra, whom did 
he take as an associate 7 For what 
was Timothy distinguished 7 What 
is said of the Apostle's stay at Phry- 
gia and Galatia 7 Passing Mysia, 
to what place did he next come 7 
Who joined him here 7 What vi- 
sion had Paul at Troas 7 Whither 
did he mow sail ? What is said of 
Samothracia ? Crossing this island, 
what port did he enter ? To what 
place then proceed 7 Where was 
Phillippi 7 Whom did he here con- 
vert 7 What miracle did he work 7 
What was the consequence 7 What 
was the conduct oi Paul and his 
companions in the jail 7 How were 
they released \ Whom was this 
earthquake the means of converting 1 
Who apologized to the Apostles 1 
What request did they make ? 
What is said of the seed sown by 
the Apostles 7 Whither did Paul 
go from Piiillippi % What is .said of 
Thessalonica 7 What success had 
he here 1 By what means was he 
driven thence 7 Whither did he next 
go 7 What is said of the Bereans 1 
why did he leave Corea ? What city 
did he next visit 7 State of Alliens 
at this time 7 Of what was it full ? 
Religious condition ? What did Paul 
attempt to do for the Athenians f 
Before what court was he brought ? 
Why 7 Meaning of Areopagus ? 
Am. Mars-Hill. On this Hill the 
court or tribunal sat which took cog- 
nizance of high crimes, impiety, im- 
morality, &c. Where is Paul' a de- 
fence recorded 7 Whom did he 
here convert 7 Of what Church 
were these the beginning 7 From 
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Athena, where did Paul go 7 Where 
was Corinth situated 7 What com* 
merce did it command 7 For what 
was it famous 7 How long did he 
tarry here 7 What was his success f 
What excursion did he probably 
make ? while in Achaia, what con* 
spiracy was formed 7 Result of it T 
From Corinth, what was the Apos- 
tle's route to Antioch ? 

24. When did Paul commence his 
third journey f Through what coun- 
tries did be pass before reaching 
Ephesus 7 How long did ho tarry 
at this latter place 7 whither did 
he thence proceed 7 Mention the 
places through which he passed on 
nis return to Jerusalem 7 

$ Where was the principal theatre 
of Paul's labors, during this journey f 
what is said of Ephesus 7 what 
was it famous for 7 what were the 
length, breadth, and height, of the 
temple of the goddess Diana 7 How 
Ions was it in building 7 How often 
haait been destroyed 7 when 7 By 
whom was it in the latter instance 
set on fire 7 why 7 what was the 
state of the temple, when Paul visited 
Ephesus ? what was the religious 
state of the Ephesians ? what was 
Paul's success 1 what was the 
value of the books on magic, which 
were burnt ? what is said of the 
church, which he collected 7 whi- 
ther did Paul go from Ephesus ? In 
what year did he return to Jerusa- 
lem ? By what route 7 

25. What befel the Apostle after 
his arrival at Jerusalem f By whom 
was he rescued 7 To whom did 
Lysias send him 7 

$ Why were the Jews unfriendly 
to the Apostle 7 what did he do Jo 
remove tlpoir prejudices ? Before 
what council was he brought 1 How 
did he escape 7 what great danger 
was he now in 7 To whom did 
Lysias send him 7 Under what es- 
cort ? 

26. What did Felix do, on the ar- 
rival of Paul 7 who succeeded Fe- 
lix 7 what did Porcius Festus do 7 
To whom did Paul appeal ? 

$ Why did felix and his wife wish 
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to hoar Paul? Upon what topics did 
he insist ? wBy did Felix tremble ? 
what did he say *> the Apostle ? In 
his subsequent interviews with the 
Apostle what was his object ? what 
is said of padl before Fesrtis anc| 
A^grippa | why did festus. prqnounce 
him inad ? what did the Apostle 
reply 7 what effect had this appeal 
upon Agrippa ? 

27. On Paul's appeal to Cesar, 
whither was he sent ? Under whose 
charge ? what year did he leave 
Cosarea ? what place did they touch 
at ? On wiuch side did they pass 
Cyprus ? what places did they next 
visit ? On* what island were they 
wrecked ? what is. this now called 7 
Route from thp to Rome 1 

§ What is sftid of the voyage of 
Paul to Rome I where is Fair Ha- 
vens? How long was the storm, 
dvring which they were wrecked ? 
Number of the crew ? How was 
Paul treated by the inhabitants of 
M elite? In what year did Paul 
reach Rome.? who was emperor ? 
How loqg had he reigned ? 

28. How long was Paul a prison- 
er at Rome ? How was he treated ? 

§ Wns,t epistle did he write from 
Rome ? By what disciples was he 
attended 7 

29. What is said of the history of 
the apostle from, the time of his re». 
lease ? what places did he probably 
visit ? In Macedonia, what church 
did he visit ? where did he winter ? 
what next did he visit ? when did 
he suffer martyrdom ? 

50. When did the first of the ten 
persecutions commence ? who, was 
the author of it ? Upon what pre- 
tenoe was it begun. 

§ Why did Nero cause the city of 
Home to be set on fire ? How long 
did the conflagration last? Upon 
whom did he charge this wicked act ? 
Jn what manner were the Christians 
tortured ? was the persecution con- 
fined to Rome ? what apostles are 
supposed to have suffered at this 
time ? In what manner vq*s Peter 
probably crucified ? What is said of 
V? ?»bo" of the apostles ? In what 



countries was the gospel preached, 
within SO years from the death of 
Christ ? In what places are converts 
spoken of as numerous 1 Jn wha.t 
other places are they mentioned! 
what may be inferred from the lan- 
guage or Peter in bis first epistle ? 

31. When did Nero put an end to 
his life ? who succeeded him ? How 
long did Galba reign ? who succeed- 
him ? How long did he reign 1 whp, 
followed him? How long did he 
reign 1 who succeeded him ? who 
was Vespasian t 

Who were the distinguished char- 
acters in period II. ? who was Ste- 
phen ?— Paul ?— Luke 7— Mark ? 

Note. Similar questions may be 
asked respecting other distinguished 
characters, in this, and the following 
periods; and questions maybe ex- 
tended, should the teacher deem it 
expedient, to the observations, which 
are made in smaller type, about the 
respective individuals. 

PERIOD HI.— p. 29. 

For what is period I. distinguish- 
ed ? when did it commence ? when 
end? Length? Note. Ask these 
questions about period II. and III. 

1. When did Vespasian ascend 
the throne ? why was his accession 
auspicious to the Roman empire t- 
why, to the Church ? 

2. What event most signalised the 
life" of Vespasian ? Under what gen- 
eral was Jerusalem destroyed? 
Tear ? Effect of this event upon the 
Jewish State and nation ? where 
were the followers of Christ? 

§ Cause of the invasion of Judea ? 
who had charge of the' war? whom 
did Vespasian appoint to carry it on 9 
Number .of Roman troops? Length 
of the siege ? what three things con-, 
tributed to hasten the nil of Jerusa* 
lem ? who fired the temple ? Num- 
ber which perished? State of the 
Jews since tnat time ? 

3. Who succeeded Vespasian ? ' 
How long did Titus reign ? what 
was the state of the Church during 
his reign? 

§ Why was the death of Titus 
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greatly lamented f «hat memora- 
ble saving is recorded of him ? 

4. Who succeeded Titus ? In what 
year 7 By what means did he obtain 
the throne ? who was he very much 
like? In what year commenced iho 
second general persecution ? what is 
said of this persecution ? 

.. b To what island was the apostle 
John banished ? where is this island 
situated ? what bcfel John before 
this? In Patmos, what did John 
write ? After his return from banish- 
ment, how did John employ himself? 
Relate the story of the young man, 
in whom the apostle was so deeply 
interested. How long after his re- 
turn from Patmos did John live? 
what was his age, when he died ? 

5. When did the third general 
persecution end ? who succeeded 
pomitian ? How did the latter come 
to his death ? what was the charac- 
ter of Nerva ? 

§ What measures did Nerva take, 
in respect to the Christians ? what 
(he testimony of Dio Cassius ? 

6. How long did Nerva reign? 
what was the character of his reign ? 
who succeeded him ? what was 
Trajan's reign distinguished for? 
when did the fourth general perse- 
cution commence ? How long did it 

§ Who now had the government 
pf the province of Bithynia ? why 
did Pliny hesitate to put in force the 
persecuting edicts of the emperor ? 
what did he do in these circum- 
stances ? wheh was this letter writ- 
ten? what is said of this letter? 
How does it represent the Christians 
of those times f What was the reply 
of Trajan ? 

What distinguished individuals 
suffered during this persecution? 
who was Siipeon ? Before whom 
was he accused ? How old was he ? 
flow did he suffer ? who was Igha> 
tius ? To what emperor did he pre* 
pent himself? For what purpose ? 
How did Trajan treat him ? To what 
cleath did he consign him ? Story of 
his journey to Rome. What befel 
fnra there f 



7. When did Trajan die ? who 
succeeded him 7 Length of Adrian's 
reign ? Condition of the church dur- 
ing his reign ? 

$ What was the state of the Ro- 
man empire during his reign ? what 
were his ruling passions 7 what is 
said of him after his death ? who re- 
volted during his reign ? Leader ? 
what title did he assume ? Number 
of Jewish towns destroyed ? Num- 
ber of Jews killed ? Issue of the re- 
bellion ? 

8. Who was the successor of Ad- 
rian ? when did he come to the 
throne? How long did he reign? 
what was (he state of the Church 
generally during this time 7 

§ Were Christians, however, per- 
secuted in some places ? Of what 
crimes were they accused ? what is 
said to have happened on their ac- 
count ? who refuted this charge ? In 
what year did Justin present his 
first apology ? what effect had it ? 
what did the emperor order ? 

9. Who succeeded Antonius Pius ? 
when ? For what is he said to have 
been distinguished? How long did 
he reign ? which of the ten persecu- 
tions took place during his reign ? 
what was the character of it? 

$ What country became the the- 
atre of bitter persecution, on the ac- 
cession of Marcus ? what apostolic 
man suffered ? whose companion had 
he been ? whose disciple ? How 
did he suffer ? 

Who presented an apology to 
Marcus 7 what effect had this apolo- 
gy ? what became of Justin ? what 
was his character ? what othercoun- 
try did this persecution reach T A- 
bout what year ? what two cities 
suffered more particularly ? who has 
given an account of this persecu- 
tion ? what kind of tortures were in- 
flicted upon christians ? 

10. Who succeeded Marcus Au- 
relius ? In what year ? How long did 
he reign ? State of the Church dur- 
ing this time ? 

9 Character of pomtnodus? 
Through whose influence was he fa- 
vorable to Christians ? 
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] 1 . Fate of Coratnodus ? Succes- 
sor'/ In' what year? Character of 
Portinax ? How long did he reign 7 

12. Successor of Pertinax 7 In 
what year 7 when did* the fifth per- 
secution commence 7 How long did 
it last 7 

13. How Ion? did Severus reign 7 
who succeeded him 7 In what year 7 
what was the character of Caracal- 
la 7 How did he treat the Chris- 
tians 7 

14. How long did Car acalla reign 7 
How did he come by his death,? who 
succeeded him 7 In what year 7 How 
long did Macrinus reign 7 who suc- 
ceeded him 7 

15. What was the character of 
Heliogabalus 7 what was his conduct 
towards the disciples of Christ? How 
is his clemency to be accounted for 7 
How long {lid he reign 7 who suc- 
ceeded him 7 In what year 7 what 
was the character of Alexander Se- 
verus ? How long did he reign 7 
what was the state of the Church ?. 

To whose influence is attributed 
in part the toleration which chris- 
tians enjoyed 7 what story is related 
of this emperor. 

16. In what year did the reign of 
Alexander end ? By what means 
was he put to death 7 By whom was 
he succeeded 7 what persecution 
now occurred 7 How long did it last 7 

For what was Maximin distin- 
guished 7 whom did he more parti- 
cularly persecute 7 To what coun- 
tries did the persecution extend 7 

17. What was the state of the 
Church from the death, of Maximin, 
238, to Decius, 249 7 what empe- 
rors reigned during this period 7 wnen 
did Decius ascendme throne 7 what 
persecution occurred under him 7 
How long did it last 7 

18. Previous to this persecution, 
what period of rest had the church en- 
joyed 7 what was the consequence 7 

What does Milnersayof toe state 
of the church at this time 7 

19 What means did the Great 
If ead of the church adopt, to i^ring 
professors to their former zeal and 
purity ? 



20. For what was the Decian per- 
secution distinguished 7 

$ In former persecutions had ma- 
ny apostatized 7 To what was ow- 
ing tne many apostacit»s in I his 7 

21. What is said of the failh and 
constancy of others 7 

. § What example was furnished 
by the* church of Smyrna 7 How did 
Pionius acquit himself when appre- 
hended 7 After a few days, when or- 
dered to deny his faith, what was 
done to him, upon his refusal 7 what 
unhappy instance of apostacy did 
"Pionius witness 7 How did Ptonms 
at length suffer 7 what were his dy- 
ing words 7 

22. When was laid tbe foundation 
of monkery 7 In what country ? 
By whom i what effect had his ex- 
ample of seclusion 7 

$ Who was Paul 7 what led him 
to retire 7 why did he not return 7 

23. Who was Cyprian 7 .what is 
said of his pre-eminence 7 what be- 
came of him during the persecution 7 
what did he do while in retirement f 

$ What is said of his fortune and 
prospects? what was his profes- 
sion 7 when was he converted 7 Of 
what church was he made bishop f 
How lone was he absent from the 
people, during the persecution 7 
what is said of the church during 
his absence 7 

24. What schism took place dur- 
ing his absence ? How was it caus- 
ed? 

§ Who was Novatus ? Of what 
had hn been guilty 7 Why was he 
not called to an account ? How did 
be act during Cyprian's absence? 
Whither did ho flee on Cyprian's re- 
turn? With whom did he connect 
himself ? Who was Novatian ? 
What were his sentiments 7 Who, 
about this time, was elected bishop 
of Rome ? What did* the partv of 
Novatian do in opposition / What 
measures did Cyprian adopt on his 
return ? Did he act wisely in these ? 
Was the party of Novatian correct 
in doctrine ? In what lay their error? 
How long did the Novatians flourish 1 
Under what name 7 What alteration 
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did they make in their sentiments, these Sovereigns ? which is to bo 
and practice? * excepted? what persecution took 

25. When was Decius slain ? By place under Dioclesian ? In what 



"whom was he succeeded? what 
was his conduct towards the Church? 
How long did he reign ? By whom 
succeeded? 

26. When did Valerian ascend the 
throne ? How long did he appear 
friendly to the church ? By whose 



year ? How long did it last 7 what 
was its extent ? 

§ Was this the last general per* 
secution ? How did it compare with 
others ? what was the estimate of 
Monsieur Godeau as to the sacrifice 
of Christians in one month? what 



Distinguished Chahactshs. 
Who was Clemens Romanus ? 
who was Ignatius ? Polycarp ? 
Justin Martyr ? Irenaeus 7 Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus 7 Tertullian ? 



influence was his conduct changed ? number in Egypt ? 
what persecution took place during 
his reivn ? How long did it last? 

§ What is said of the change 
in Valerian ? who effected this 
change ? who was Macrianus ? 
what became of Cyprian during Origen 7 Cyprian 7 Novatiau 7 
this persecution ? 

27. What is said of the history of PERIOD IV.— p. 47. 

the Church from the accession of 

Oallienus 260, to the 18th year of For what is period first distin- 

fDioclesian ? what persecution oc- guished ? when did it begin 7 

curred during this time ? Under when end 7 Length 7 Note. Ask 

whom ? m these questions about period II. IH . 

$ By what means was the perse- IV. 
cution in the reign of Valerian ler- What is the extent of the period 
minated ? what was the conduct of of Paganism ? 
Gallienns ? who succeeded him? 1. In what year did Constantius 
How long did he reign ? what is Chlorus die ? By whom was he 



said of the persecution under Aure- 
lian ? when did he die ? what 
emperors followed ? what is said of 
the state of things during their reign ?' 

28. When was Dioclesian declared 
emperor ? How long was he friend- 
ly to the Christians ? what had the 
state of the Church become J? 

§ Who of Dioclcsian's family 
cherished a regard for Christianity? 



succeeded? what is said of Chris- 
tianity during his reign ? what of 
Paganism 7 

§ What measure did Constantius 
adopt, when declining, to see his son 
Const antine 7 what did Constan- 
tino do, when prohibited visiting his 
father 7 whom did Constantius 
name as his successor 7 • 

§ What did the eastern depart- 



what is said. of the secular prosper- ment of the empire, at this time, in- 

ily of the Church at this time ? elude 7 what the western 7 who 

What was the real state of religion ? governed the former 7 who the 

what was a principal cause of this latter 7 who had- the charge of 

sad declension ? what were some of Africa and Italy 7 who of Egypt 

the evidences of its declension ? and Palestine 7 



what seemed necessary to correct 
existing evils ? 

29. Whom did Dioclesian associ- 
ate with himself in the government ? 
when ? what two colleagues were 
chosen in 292 ? what title did they 



3. What was the state of the 
church in the department of Con- 
stantino 7 what is said of that of 
Galerius 7 what, of the state of 
Africa and Italy ? 
4. What befel Galerius in the year 



bear ? How was the empire now 310 7 what did he do, by way of 

divided? who was at the head of atonement, for his persecution of the 

{he government ? Christians 7 

30. \Vhat was the character of § What is said of the disease in« 
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Aided upon Galerius ? What did 
he promise ? What did he permit * 
Christians to do ? When was this 
important edict issued ? What be- 
came of Galerius ? 

5. What effect had the edict -of 
Galerius, in favor of the Christians ? 
What countries suffered most ? Un- 
der whom ? What did Maximin do ? 

6. To whom did Galerius bequeath 
the diadem? Who* expected it? 
What was the consequence of this 
disappointment ? Which obtained 
the victory ? 

7. What effect had this quarrel 
between Maximin and Licinius upon 
the Church ? ^ 

$ Particulars of the death of Max- 
imin ? 

8. Who succeeded Maximin ? 
What was the character of his gov- 
ernment ? To whom did the people 
apply for relief? What did Con- 
stantino do ? What success attend- 
ed his arms ? Whatbefel Maxen- 
tius ? In what year was this ? 

§ What story has Eusebius trans- 
mitted about a vision, which Con- 
stantino is said to have had ? Was 
this vision probably a reality ? For 
an answer to this question, see the 
note. 

9. On the defeat of Maxentius, 
between whom was the Roman em- 
pire divided ? What measures did 
they adopt in favor of Christians? 

10. Which of these emperors not 
long after began to persecute Chris- 
tians ? Why? What did Constan- 
tino do upon this ? In what year 
was Liciniur defeated ? 

§ What is supposed to have been 
the real character of Licinius ? 
What is said of his love of learning ? 

11. Upon the death of Licinius, 
323, who became sole master of the 
Roman empire ? What effect had 
this upon Christianity ? 

§ What is said of Constantine's 
sincerity ? What measures did he 
adopt to build up Christianity ? 

12. What might now have been 
expected in the churches ? Were 
these graces found ? On the contra- 
ry, what were some of the evils 



which ensued ? Foundation of v/hat 
power was now laid ? 

§ What is said of the lives and 
conversation of the primitive Chris* 
tians ? Why were they so pure and 
heavenly ? What change took 
place ? Why ? After what did 
Constantino model the government 
of the Church ? What title did he 
assume ? What did he and his sucv 
cessors do ? What measures did 
Cons tan tine adopt in respect to the 
Pagans ? Was this justifiable ? 
What would the principle, upon 
which he acted, justify ? 

13. What commenced about this 
time ? What was the origin of this ? 
Who was Donatus ? What is said 
of him ? How long did this schism 
last? 

§ What opinion did the Donatists 
maintain ? What did they avoid jk 
Why ? What course did they take^ 
with those who joined their party ? 

14. What did Constantino do to 
settle the controversy 1 m When he 
found himself unable to 'accomplish 
this, what measures did he adopt ? 
What is said of the Donatists, under 
the successors of Const an tine ? 

§ What was the immediate cause 
of this separation, according to Mo- 
sheim ? what two presbyters were 
displeased with the appomtmemt of 
Cacilian? why? why were the 
Numidian bishops displeased ? By 
what means was the difficulty in- 
creased ? what council was call- 
ed ? what is said of Donatus ? 
what was the result of this council ? 
what was the effect of it ? where 
did the controversy spread ? To 
whom did the Donatists appeal ? 
what was the result of this appeal ? 
what measures did Constantino fi- 
nally take, in respect to the Dona- 
tists ? After the death of Constan- 
tine, what took place ? when did 
the sect dwindle away ? From 
what cause ? 

• 15. What controversy arose about 
the same time of the controversy of 
the Donatists ? who was the author 
of it 7 what sentiments did Ariua 
maintain ? 
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j What are said to have been the 
•entimepts of Christians generally 
for the first three centuries, touching 
the Savior's divinity 7 what was the 
origin of the Arian controversy ? 

16. What is said Cf the spread of 
the sentiments of Arius ? 

17. What measures did Alexander 
at first adopt to convince Arius 7 
These being ineffectual, what did he 
do ? 

$ On his excommunication, whith- 
er did Arius retire ? what did he do 
in Palestine 7 

18. What measures did Constan- 
tino adopt to terminate this contro- 
versy 7 where did the assembly 
meet? Of whom composed ? How 
long did it hold its session ? what 
did it do in respect to Arius % what 
creed did it adopt % 

$ Where did this council assem- 
ble 7 what ceremony took -place 7 
what was the address of Eusebius to 
the emperor 7 what was the reply 
of tho emperor 7 what unpromising 
scene now occurred ?• 

19. Who were the principal per- 
sons of this council on the side of 
Arius 7 who opposed him 7 

SO. What effect had the decisions 
of this council to silence the Arians 7 

21. What circumstances occurred, 
S30, in favor of the Arians 7 what 
was recommended to Athanasius 7 
On his refusal, what became of him 7 

§ How did Constantine regard the 
decision of the council of Nice 1 why 
did he alter his opinion 7 what edict 
did he issue 7 

22. What, on account ofh is doubts, 
did Constantine require of Arius 7 
Itvwhat manner did Arius reply* 

§ How has the subscription of 
Anus to the Nicene creed been re- 
garded ? 

28. What effect had the apparent 
sincerityof Arius upon Constan- 
tine ? What order did the latter is- 
sue upon this? What prevented 
the execution of this order ? 

§ What did Alexander do on re- 
ceiving the orders of Constantine ? 
For what did he pray ? What ef- 
fect had the singular and sudden 
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death of Arius on his party ? To 
what did they ascribe it? 

24. When did Constantine die 1 
what religious rite did he receive 
in his last sickness ? 

Character of Constantine ? 
iat were his views of Christiani- 
ty ? In what respect did he fail 7 

25. What was the state of reli- 
gion, at the death of Constantine ? 
By what was the Church distract- 
ed? 

,*§ What is said of the establish- 
ment of Christianity by Constan- 
tine ? What resulted from the un- 
it n of Church and Slate? What 
did the distinction of rank and emi- 
nence among the clergy introduce? 
What bishops at this time weie 
pre-eminent ? Why 7 What other 
places were added to these 7 What 
title had these bishops ? What, title 
did they receive afterwards ? What 
d d the bishop of Rome, at length, be- 
come ? Into whal orders did they 
become, at length, separated ? 

26. On the death of Constantine, 
how was the empire divided ? 
Which of the sons soon became 
sole monarch 7 In what year ? 

27. When did Anthony the her- 
mit die ? Of what was he the fa- 
ther? 

§ What is said of a fondness fur 
seclusion, in the preceding century % 
Who was Anthony ? How came ne 
to devote himself to a life of seclu- 
sion 7 Whither did he retire ? 
What was the effect of His exam-* 
pie ? How long did Anthony live T 
Where did the monks greatly multi- 
ply ? What is said of Hilarion ? 
What of Martin of Tours 7" What 
of female seclusion 7 What regula- 
tions were observed in fhe nunne- 
ries 7 Relate the particulars of St, 
Simeon^ the Syrian. How did some 
of the fathers of the Church regard 
this fondness for seclusion 7 What 
was the consequence of these prac- 
tices 7 What would the real histo- 
ry of these monastic establishments 
disclose ? What goo'd purpose did 
they subserve 7 What change took 
place in the sixth century; in respect 
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to the monastic establishments? 
Who was the author of this reform ? 
What is said of the standing of the 
monks, in the eighth and ninth cen- ' 
(lines 7 What new order arose in 
the tenth ? What is said of their 
character ? What orders flourished 
in the 11th and 12th centuries? 
What order arose in the 13th? 
What four orders arose from the 
Mendicants in the 13th ? Which 
two were most respected ? What 
is said of them ? What was the 
real character of these institutions ? 

28. When did Constantius come 
to the throne ? When did he die ? 
What party did he favor ? What 
did the orthodox party suffer ? 
What is said of Athanasius ? 

§ What was the real state of the 
Church at this time ? What was 
the standard of orthodoxy ? What 
was the conduct of ministers? 
When did Constantius recall Atha* 
nasius ? Whst effect had this upon 
the Arians ? What became of Ath- 
anasius ? Can either party be jus- 
tified ? What is said of the spirit 
and conduct of Athanasius ? Into 
what sects were the Arians divided ? 
' 29. Who succeeded Constantius ? 
What is Julian commonly called? 
Why? What was the state of 
Christianity during his reign ? 

§ What measures did he adopt 
immediately on his accession ? By 
what term did he always distinguish 
the Savior? What was his dying 
exclamation ? Give an account of 
the attempt in his reign to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem. 

80. What is said of the influence 
and power of the bishop at this 
time ? 

§ In what respects did he surpass 
his brethren ? What did the splen- 
dor of the bishop of Rome lead Pr®- 
textatus to say i 

31 . How long did Julian reign ? 
By whom was he succeeded? In 
what year ? "What was the state of 
Christianity during Jovian's reign ? 

§ What is*the remark of Gibbon 
of Christianity under Jovian ? 

32. When and how did Jovian 



die? Who succeeded him? What 
side did they take in religion? 
Whom did Valentinian favor? 
' Whom did Valens ? When did Va» 
lens become sole monarch ? 

$ What character does GibLoh 
give of these emperors ? What is 
said of them in respect to religion 7 
What of Valens more particularly T 
What story illustrates his hostility ? 

33. When did Athanasius die ? 

$ Athanasius had been compelled 
to secrete himself in the reign of 
Constantius ; when did he return ? 
What is recorded of him afterwards f 

34. When and how. did Valens 
lose his ' life ? Who succeeded ? 
Whom did Gratian associate in the 

government with him ? What cause 
id they espouse ? 

§ What measures did Theodosius 
adopt in respect to the Arians f 
Were thpy just? 

36. What was the object of a 
council convened by Theodosius in • 
383? 

6 What did this council decree ? 
What severer edict followed in 390 ? 
What effect had it according to Gib- 
bon? 

36. When did Pelaeianism begin 
to be propagated? Who was its 
author i What was the grand fea- 
ture of this system ? 

$ What else did Pelagius main- 
tain ? Where did he first attempt 
to spread his sentiments ? Where 
next? What was his character? 
By whom was he assisted ? What 
was the success of Pelagius. Who 
was his opponent? What effect 
bad the controversy upon the 
Churches ? When was Csslestius 
condemned? What followed in 
420? What alteration didPelagi- 
anism undergo? When? By 
whom? What was it called? 
Who exposed its inconsistencies ? 

37. In what year did Theodosius 
die ? By whom was he succeeded ? 
Where did the former reside? 
Where the latter? 

y What was the state of the 
Church, during this reign ? What 
measures did Hononus adopt? 
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Notwithstanding these, what is said 
•of superstition and monasticism ? 

38. What changes had before 
this begun in the Roman empire ? 
By whom effected ? To what did 
these tribes reduce the Roman em- 
pire ? 

§ Who were these tribes ? At 
what time did they attack the Ro- 
man empire? what had been its 
stale /or some time previous? 
What was the character of Honori- 
us and Arcadius ? What is said of 
the Roman character? What is 
said to have expired with Theodosi- 
ais ? What then is not strange ? 
What is less singular ? 

39. When did Alaric besiege the 
city of Rome ? what did he do, on 
taking possession of it ? what en- 
sued ? In what time was the plun- 
der of the city accomplished ? 

$ What is said of the city at this 
time? what was the number of its 
inhabitants? Houses? what number 
of these were palaces ? Had not 
Alaric besieged it before ? At what 
pride did the Romans purchase, his 
retreat ? what did he do the follow- 
ing year ? How was he prevented 
from taking it ? In 410, how did he 
manage to get possession of it? How 
long had it not been violated by the 
presence of a foreign foe ? 

40. How long did these, tribes 
continue their ravages in the em- 
pire ? what does the year 476 
mark ? where did the several 
tribes settle ? 

$ What changes resulted from 
these conquests ? • 

41. To what religious institutions 
did these barbarous nations conform 
themselves ? what system did they 
generally adopt ? How did this af- 
fect the Nicene creed ? • 

§ What was the character of reli- 
gion at this time ? To what would 
you ascribe the preference of Chris- 
tianity, on the part of the barbarous 
nations? what effect had Christian- 
ity upon them ? 

42. Which tribe settled in Gaul? 
who was king ? when was he con- 

20 



verted to Christianity? who were 
baptized with him ? 

$ Who had labored to convert 
Clovis previously? with what suc- 
cess'? By what means was he con- 
verted ? Is his conversion suppos- 
ed to have been real ? what effect 
had his conversion ? To what titlo 
did his conversion give rise ? 

43. When was Christianity intro* 
duced into Ireland? By whom? 

§ Who, before this, had attempt- 
ed the introduction of Christianity 
into that country? who was Pat- 
rick ? what was ThY age when he 
died? 

44. When was Christianity intro- 
duced into England ? Under whose 
auspices ? whom did Gregory the 
Great send thither ? 

$ What was the state of Christi- 
anity, when Austin entered the coun- 
try ? what deities did the inhabitants 
worship ? How came Gregory to 
be interested in xhe propagation of 
Christianity in England ? what suc- 
cess attended the mission of Aus- 
tin? 

45. When did the Roman pontiff 
assume the title of Universal Bi- 
shop ? who conferred jt ? 

§ Who had assumed this title be- 
fore ? who, after- John? How did 
this affect Gregory ? How did 
Boniface obtain the title ? what 
standing did Phocas declare the 
Church of Rome now to have ? 

Distinguished Characters. 
Who was Donatus ? Lactantus ? 
Eusebius ? Pamphilius ? Arius ? 
Athanasius ? Anthony ? Basil ? Hi- 
lary ? Ambrose ? Jerome ? Augus- 
tine? John Chrysostom? Pelagius? 

PERIOD V.— p. 72. 

For what is Period I. distinguish- 
ed ? when did it commence ? when 
end ? Length ? Ask similar ques- 
tions on Periods II. HI. IV. V. 

1. Date of the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs ? On what account 
is this an important era ? 

$ How long had' this power been 
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gradually rising? when were the 
bishops of Rome, Antioch, &c. plac- 
ed at the head of their brethren ? 
what took place at a later period ? 
Of whom did the Roman pontTO re- 
ceive the title of universal bishop ? 
was the rise of such a power pre- 
dicted long before 1 By what writ- 
ers ? Under what figures 7 

2. What three circumstances con- 
tributed to, the increase and estab- 
lishment of the papal power ? 

§ What was the -effect of the in- 
cursions of the northern barbarians 1 
Who were the only men of learn- 
ing ? What were the only books 1 
Where were they concealed ? Evi- 
dence of the ignorance of the cler- 
gy ? What is said of the simplicity 
of more primitive times 1 What 
had taken its place ? How was 
tKe Virgin Mary esteemed *L To 
what use did the pope turn this 
superstition ? What accelerated 
the triumphs of the papal throne 
more than all other means 1 What 
was urged as insuring a passport to 
heavenly felicity ? 

3. What was the first means em- 
ployed by the papal power to ex- 
tend its influence 1 

§ What opinions did the popes 
pafia upon the people ? What de- 
crees ? What circumstances en- 
abled them to do this with facility ? 

4. What was the second means 
employed 1 

§ In what light were the heathen 
taught to regard the popes 7 In 
wha*. manner was the reception of 
Christianity sometimes enforced 1 
Instances f 

5. What was a third means em- 
ployed ? 

§ When did image worship take 
its rise ? Was it rapid in its spread ? 
What was its tendency ? 

6. What was a fourth means em- 
ployed 1 

§ When did monkery take its 
rise ? What is said of the fidelity 
of the monks to the papal cause ? 

7. What was a filth means em- 
ployed ? 

§ In what way did the passion for 



relics display itself? Mention some 
of these relics. What order did the 
Roman pontiffs issue, in respect to 
saints ? What influence did this 
impart to the pontiffs ? 

8. What was a sixth means ? 

§ What power did the pontiffs 
claim in respect td sins ? What 
was the consequence of setting up 
this claim ? 

9. What was a seventh means 
■ employed ? What is to be under- 
stood by purgatory ? 

§ What were the people taught 
on this subject? What effect had 
it upon them, and the Roman hie- 
rarchy ? 

10. What was an eighth mean* 
employed ? 

§ When did the Inquisition take 
its rise ? What was its original 
object ? Where did Innocent III. 
send Inquisitors ? In what year '/ 
For what purpose ? What followed 1 

12. What was the effect of thie 
system of means thus adopted by 
the Roman Court, on pure religion.? 

13. Who was the author of the 
Mahometan Imposture? who was 
Mahomet ? when,, and where was 
lie born ? 

§ From whom was he descended ? 
To whom was the care of him en- 
trusted? Into whose service did 
he enter ? To what was he raised 
by his marriage with this lady? 
For what was Mahomet distinguish** 
ed ? What is said of his intellec- 
tual endowments ? 

14. To what was he early ad- 
dicted*? Where did he indulge his 
religious contemplations ? 

& What was the grand doctrine 
of Mahomet ? What i» said of his 
revelations ? In what book are 
they embodied ? Of how many 
parts does the religion of the Ma- 
hometans consist ? What are some 
of their doctrines ? What notion* 
have they of God and angels? 
What of the resurrection? Of the 
punishment of the wicked ? What 
of heaven ? What duties did Ma- 
homet enjoin ? 

15. In what year did Mahomet 
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begin to publish his roligion ? With 
what success ? 

& Who were his first converts? 
Who were his only converts for 
14 years ? 

16. When did Mahomet leave 
Mecca ? Whither did he flee ? 
What was this flight called ? What 
was his-success at Medina ? 

17. When did Mahomet begin to 
act as a civil ruler ? When did he 
die ? What was the success of his 
arms before his death ? 

$ How many battles did he fight 
in person ? How did he dispose of 
the spoil taken in war ? What ef- 
fect had this upon his followers ? 
What popular doctrine did he teach 
in order to gain followers and in- 
fluence ? What city did he invade ? 
By whom inhabited ? With whom 
did he quarter after taking it ? 
What befel him and His companion 1 
How long did he linger ? when did 
he die ? Where was ne buried ? 

18. What effect had the death 
of Mahomet upon, his followers ? 
What connuesls did they subse- 

auently achieve ? In what year 
id they take Jerusalem ? 
6 Who were the Saracens ? 
What kingdom did they put an end 
to ? In what year ? Whither did 
they go from Spain T What was 
their design ? By whom were they 
defeated 7 In what countries were 
their arms afterwards triumphant ? 
When did the Ottomans arise ? 
What were they called 7 What 
country did they come from ? By 
whom converted ? Whom did they 
conauer ? What emperor conceiv- 
ed the plan of subjugating Europe ? 
Who subdued him ? What faith 
did Tamerlane profess ? What was 
his conduct towards Christians ? 
What "became of the Turks, after 
their defeat by Tamerlane ? Who 
conquered Constantinople ? Of 
what government has it since been 
the capital ? In what countries 
does Mahometanism prevail ? What 
is the number of Mahometans sup- 
posed to bo ? How are they di- 



vided 7 What new sect has lately 
sprung up ? 

19. What is said of the Church 
in the 7th century ? What was 
its state in' the East ? West f 
What of England and France ? 

$ What does Milner observe ? 
What British monarch was bap- 
tized ? What was the aspect of 
thing towards the close of tne cen- 
tury 7 From what country were 
Missionaries sent ? In what coun- 
tries did they labor ? What mis- 
sionary distinguished himself? 

20. what is said of the authority 
of the Roman pontiffs during this 
century 7 

21. When did the great contro- 
versy arise about image worship 7 
What is Milner's opinion about the 
pope being called antichrist 7 

$ When was image worship first 
introduced 7 When did this kind 
of worship greatly increase 7 What 
events did it bring about 7 

22. By whom was tho worship of 
images opposed ? In what year 7 
Who opposed the emperor 7 

23. What did Leo do in 730, in 
respect to images 7 

$ What happened to the officer 
charged with the emperor's com- 
mission to pull down the images 7 
What effect had this news at 
Rome 7 

24. Who succeeded Gregory H. 7 
When 7 What did a council do, 
which was assembled soon after his 
accession 7 

2d. Who succeeded Leo and • 
Gregory III. 7 What is said of 
them 7 

26. Who, now was on the throne 
of France? Who was his prime 
minister ? What question did Pe- 
pin refer to the pope ? What was 
the answer ? 

27. What reward did the Roman 
pontiff receive for this ? In what 
year ? 

28. What council was held in 
787 ? Under whose auspices ? ■ 
What decrees did it pass in favor 
of image worship ? 
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$ Of how many, bishops did this 
council consist 7 By whom was 
this sanctioned 7 what followed 7 
29. How did many view the 
prevailing corruptions of ihe Church, 
and the arrogant claims of the 
• court of Rome ? 

SO. Who was one of the most 
conspicuous opposers of the Church 
of Rome 7 when did he begin to 
preach 7 where did he preach 7 
what is said of these Churches 7 

$ Where waS Claude born 7 To 
whom was he chaplain 7 what ap- 
pointment did he receive from 
Lewis 7 How does this appear to 
have been providential 7 what 
measures did Claude adopt to re- 
move abuses 7 How came he to 
escape the vengeance of Rome ? 

S\. flow is the tenth century 
characterized 7 

$ What is the testimony of Mo- 
sheim as to the Roman pontiffs, 
, who lived in this century 7 what 
was the state of things in the Greek 
Church 7 what proof can you 
mention 7 

S2. How did the eleventh century 
differ from the tenth 7 

$ In what did the chief difference 
consist 7 what was the state of 
the eastern Churches 7 In what 
country was the only piety which 
existed to be found 7 what took 
place in France, in 1017 7 when 
did Berengarius flourish 7 what 
Romish doctrine did he attack 7 
.what is to be understood by the 
doctrine of transubstantiation 7 
when was it first openly advocat- 
ed 7 By whom 7 was it readily 
received 7 what was the success 
of Berengarius in his opposition to 
this doctrine 7 when was the be- 
lief of it declared essential to salva- 
tion 7 By what pope 7 

33. For what is the eleventh 
century distinguished 7 what at- 
tempt was made at reconciling the 
differences between these two di- 
visions of the Church 7 what was 
the issue 7 

$ How early did jealousies be- 
gin to exist betwoen these Church- 



es 7 what controversy was carri- 
ed on between them about the mid* 
die of the ninth century 7. How did 
il terminate 7 

Distinguished Characters. 
Who was Mahomet 7 Willebord ? 
Bede 7 Alcuin 7 Pascasius 7 Rad- 
bert 7 Claude of Turin 7 God- 
eschalcus 7 Alfred the Great 7 
Berengarius 7 Anselm 7 

PERIOD VI.— p. 87. 

For what is period I. distinguish- 
ed 7 when did it begin 7 when 
end 7 Length 7 Ask similar ques- 
tions on period II. III. IV. V. and 
VI. 

1. Meaning of the word Cru- 
sades 7 what did these wars arise 
from 7 why is il proper to give 
some account of the Crusades in 
Ecclesiastical History 7 . 

2. In what year was Jerusalem 
conquered by the Saracens 7 what 
privilege did they, grant to Chris- 
tians 7 

$ When did the passion for pil- 
grimage greatly increase 7 what 
reason may be assigned for this 7 

3. When did the Turks take pos- 
session of Jerusalem 7 what was 
the consequence to Pilgrims 7 

4. Who was Peter the hermit? 
what project did he conceive 7 
when 7 

§ With this object in view, what 
steps did Peter take 7 what .was 
the effect of this harrangue upon tha 
people 7 

5. Who was the popo at this 
time 7 How did he regard the pro- 
posal of Peter 7 what was the 
success of the first enterprise 7 

$ What measures did Urban 
take to rouse the public mind ? 
with what effect 7 who led the 
first body of men belonging to this 
expedition 7 what was their num- 
ber 7 what their character 7 
what their fate 7 who led the 
more disciplined troops ? what was 
their number 7 what places did 
they take 7 whom did they van- 
quish 7 what was their number on 
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Beaching Jerusalem? By what 
means had they become so much 
diminished? How long did the 
siege of Jerusalem last ? Who 
was made king ? How long did he 
.continue so ? 

6. When did tho second Crusade 
Jbegin ? Of whom was it compos- 
ed ? Who headed it ? What was 
; the result of this crusade ? 

7. What was the state of the 
Oriental Christians at this time ? 
f}y whom was their distress in- 
creased ? Who was Saladin ? 
What did he do? . 

8. What was the. effect of Sala- 
din's conquest in Europe ? who was 
jaow pop£? what sovereigns en- 
listed in fne third crusude ? what 

Svas the issue of this crusade ? 

9. Did any other crusades follow ? 
Pid they succeed ? 

$ To what circumstances were 
Che crusades owing ? How long was 
Europe distracted by these enter- 
prises ? How many Europeans 
probably lost their lives in them ? 
what became of those who survived 
.and continued in the east ? 

10. What were the immediate ef- 
fects of the crusades, upon the re- 
ligious state of the world ? what, up- 
on the power of the Roman pontiffs ? 

§Who derived the most benefit 
from these enterprises ? How were 
the Popes, Churches and monaste- 
ries enriched by them ? what bene- 
ficial results flowed from them ? 

11. When did Claude labor at 
Turin, in Italy ? 

12. What is said of the history 
of this people, from the time of 
Claude, 817, to the time of Peter 
Waldo? why is their history in- 
volved in obscurity ? Did they ex- 
ist as a class distinct from the Ro- 
wan Catholic Church ? 

IS. What was the general name 
given to these people 7 whence was 
Jhis name derived ? why were they 
so called ? 

$ From what is the name Pied- 
mont derived ? where is it situated ? 
flow bounded"? To whom has it 

- 80* 



more recently been subject ? what 
is the capital ? which are some of 
the vallies which Piedmont con- 
tains ? what do the vallies seem to 
have been designed for ? what oth- 
er names were given to the WaU 
denses ? Did they possess a com- 
mon character ? was the existence 
of such a people predicted in ancient 
times? By whom? Under what 
name ? 

14. What is said of their numbers, 
from Claude, to the time of Peter 
Wa'do ? when did Waldo flo+iah ? 
who was he ? How awakened ? 
what is said of his labors ? what of 
his success ? 

$ Give the particulars of Waldo's 
being awakened. What did Waldo 
do in relation to the Scriptures.? 
what, in relation to the errors of the 
Church of Rome ? 

15. How did the Roman Catho- 
lics regard Waldo's success ? what 
did they do ? when were Waldo 
and bis friends compelled to flee 
from Lyons 1 

16. Where did they go ? what did 
they do ? 

§ Where did Waldo go? From 
Dauphiny whither did he flee ? 
where did he settle and die ? In 
what year did his death occur ? 

17. where did many of the disci- 
ples of Waldo retire ? What did 
those, in the vallies of Piedmont, 
take with them ? 

§ In what countries did the fol- 
lowers of Waldo greatly multiply ? 
what was their number in Bohemia 
in 1315 ? 

18. How were the pope and his 
adherents affected by the increase 
of the Waldenses ? what did pope 
Lucius do, in 1181 ? 

19. What edict did Udefonso pub- 
lish against them ? In what year ? 

20. What effect had these ? what 
institution was established for the 
purpose of subduing them ? when ? 
and by whom ? 

§ To whom does the Inquisition 
owe its origin ? when was Domi- 
nic born ? what was his character ? 
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To what did (he first inquisitors con- 
fine their attention ? what is said of 
it in the course of a few years ? 

21. What set of people existed in 
great numbers at this time, in Alby, 
in France ? who were they ? when 
was the Inquisition introduced here ? 
How long was it at work ? what, 
besides this, was sent there ? How 
many perished? 

§ Who governed this people, at 
this time? why did ho refuse to 
expel the Albigenses.? what did the 
popewo upon this refusal ? with 
what was the count threatened ? 
what did he offer ? was his submis- 
sion accepted ? what was done 
with him ? what was the conduct 
of the army ? To what numbers 
was the army increased ? what city 
was taken ? How many lives de- 
stroyed ? what city was next be- 
sieged ? What contest succeeded ? 
which party was victorious? Be- 
tween what persons did an inter- 
view take place ? what was the re- 
sult of it 7 what plot was laid ? 
what effect had the seizure of the 
earl of Beziers, upon the inhabi- 
tants of Carcassone ? How did they 
effect their escape ? whither did they 
flee ? what followed the next day 7 

22. What was the state of the in- 
habitants in the vallies of Piedmont, 
at this time ? How long did they 
enjoy peace? what exception was^ 
there to this ? 

$ By what means were these 
people protected from persecution ? 
For what number of years ? 

23. Whither did many of the Al- 
bigenses, during the persecution in 
France, flee ? what is said of them 
in Arragon and Catalonia ? 

24. When was the Inquisition 
introduced into these provinces ? 
How long was it continued there ? 

25. In what other countries were 
the Waldenses persecuted ? 

26. When was the year of Jubi- 
lee first observed ? ay whose or- 
der ? what did he promise ? 

$ How was the invitation re- 
ceived by the people ? what bene- 



fit did the pontiff receive ? when 
was the experiment repeated 7 

27. When did the Papal power 
reach its height ? who was pope at 
this time ? By what means did* that 
power, from this time, gradually de- 
cline? what was the character of 
Boniface VIII. ? what arrogant 
claims did he set up ? 

28. What was the first thing 
which seemed to set a limit to the- 
usurpation of the pope of Rome ? 

§ How did Boniface treat Philip T 

29. What measures did Philip 
adopt ? How was Boniface treated t 
what befel him in consequence of 
this treatment ? 

30. When was the |0pal resi- 
dence removed ? By whom ? To 
what place ? How long did it con- 
tinue at Avignon ? what was the 
effect of this change upon the Ro- 
man See ? 

31. What is meant by the great 
western schism ? when did it occur ? 
To what year did the Church have 
two or three popes at a time ? Con- 
sequence of these differences 1 

$ Who was the pontiff' elected at 
Rome during this time ? who at 
Avignon ? which of these was the 
lawful pope? what is said of the 
distress occasioned by tifis differ- 
ence ? what was the effect upon 
religion ? what is said of the cler- 
gy f Effect upon the papal power 7 
How did even the common people 
regard the pope ? 

32. When did John Wickliffe die ? 
what is said of his writings, preach- 
ing, &c. against popery ? what did 
he prepare the way for ? 

$ Where was Wickliffe born 7 
when ? For what was he distinguish- 
ed ? what roused his indignation 7 
what did he commence doing? How 
was he treated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ? *what strong measures 
did Wickliffe adopt ? How was he 
retorted upon ? when, where, and 
how, did he die ? 

S3. What is said of his followers 
after his death T- what wero they 
called ? 
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§ What was the origin of the 
term Lollard ? what is the opinion 
of the translator of Mosheim 1 

34. How were the followers of 
Wickliffe treated ? wha^ distin- 
guished man suffered death ? why 
was Cobham particularly obnoxious 
to the Catholic party ? what effort 
did the kins make to induce him to 
renounce his errors? what was 
Cobham's reply ? what is said of his 
escape after his condemnation ? 
when was he taken ? How was he 
murdered 1 , 

35. Bywhat means did the writ- 
ings of Wickliffe reach Bohemia ? 
what distinguished man . was con- 
verted by tWJm ? what was his suc- 
cess in converting others ? 

36. How was the archbishop of 
Prague affected by the conduct of 
Huss ? To whom did the archbi- 
shop appeal ? what did the pope do ? 
How aid Huss treat the summons ? 

§ What farther steps did the arch- 
bishop take 7 what were the effects 
of these measures 7 

37. When was the council of Con- 
stance held 1 what was its object 1 
was this object accomplished ? who 
were condemned by this council ? 
How and when did they suffer ? 

§ Of whom did this council con- 
sist 1 How many, at this time, laid 
claim to the papal chair 1 what 
measures did the court adopt in re- 
lation to these popes 1 How came 
Huss to appear before the council ? 
who save nun u pledgo* of safety ? 
what is said of his birth, education, 
travels and talents 1 why was Je- 
rome also cited to appear 1 why did 
he not voluntarily appear ? what 
measures were adopted to compel 
him ? what was the fate of these 
worthy men ? How did the former 
meet his fate ? How the latter ? 

38. What was the effect of these 
murders in Bohemia ? 

39. Who was the intrepid leader 
of the Bohemians ? How many did 
he assemble ? when ? what were 
his followers called ? where did he 
die ? what success had he ? 

§ What is said of the Churches and 



religious houses in Bohemia at this 
time ? what did Ziska, in refer- 
ence to these ? what success had 
he against the emperor? On his 
death bed, what order did he give ? 

40. How were his followers divided 
after his death ? Did they agree ? 
what did the papal party yields to 
them in 1443? 

41. Who were the United Bre- 
thren ? when were they united into 
a society ? where ? 

- § What was their number ? Who 
joined them ? what sufferings were 
they called to experience ? Under 
what prince, did they enjoy more 
peace? what number of congrega- 
tion had they in Bohemia in 1500? 
what was their fortune, from this 
time to the Reformation ? For what 
purpose did they write to Luther ? 
what was his reply ? 

42. When was the art of printing 
discovered ? what was its effect ? 

43. To what year were the Wal- 
denses in the vallies of Piedmont 
exempt from persecution ? 

§ What exception was there to 
this ? What valley was visited by 
persecution ? By whom ? At what 
season of the year? Give some of 
the particulars. 

44. In what year were the Wal- 
denses, in the south of France, and 
fn the vallies of Piedmont, visited by 
persecution ? How long did it con- 
tinue ? who was the author of it ? 

§ What valley in the south was 
the seat of this inhuman persecu- 
tion ? what did the inhabitants do 
when apprised of their approach ? 
How many children were suffo- 
cated with their mothers? what did 
others to avoid suffocation ?~ what 
valley was next visited ? what is 
said of the persecution of the vallies 
of Piedmont? 

Distinguished Characters. 

Who was Peter the Hermit ? 
Peter Waldo? Thomas Becket? 
Dominic ? Roger Bacon ? Thomas 
Aquinas ? Boniface VIII. ? John 
Wickliffe? Lord Cobham? John 
Huss? Jerome of Prague? John 
Ziska? 
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PERIOD VII.- 
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For what is Period I. distinguish- 
ed ? When did it commence ? 
When end ? Length ? Ask simi- 
lar questions on Period II. III. IV. 
V. VI. and VII. 

1. When did the reformation com- 
mence? Through whose instru- 
mentality ? 

§ In what country did it beoin ? 
Where did it spread ? What effect 
had it upon Europe ? 

2. What was the religious state of 
the world at this time ? 

3. Were there any circumstances 
at this time favorable to a reforma- 
tion ? What was the first ? * 

§ When was the power of the Ro- 
man pontiff at its height ? What 
circumstances before mentioned 
combined to lessen his influence ? 

4. What, was a second favorable 
circumstance ? 

§ What is said of the lives and 
conduct of the clergy 7 What of 
the monkish orders ? 

5. What was a third favorable cir- 
cumstance ? 

§ When was the art of printing 
discovered ? What was the conse- 
quence ? What pontiff was distin- 
guished as a patron of learning ? 
What literary men removed to Italy, 
about 1453? On what account? 
How did they employ themselves ? 
What effect had the revival of learn- 
ing upon religion ? Had science 
flourished, would Rome have gained 
such an ascendency ? 

6. What was a fourth favorable cir- 
cumstance ? 

§ How far did those among whom 
this conviction pre vailed, extend their 
views ? Why were their views so 
limited ? 

* 7. What was the immediate oc- 
casion of the reformation ? 

6 Upon what did the doctrine of 
indulgences proceed ? What can 
you relate of the form of these in- 
dulgences ? How did the prices of 
these indulgences vary ? What was 
the price of remitting a false oath-? 



For robbing ?— for burning a house ? 
— for murdering a layman ?— -a cler* 
gyman ? What of the extent of their 

sale before and afler the Reforma* 

lion ? 

8. To whom was the sale of in* 
dulgcnces entrusted in Saxony? 
When did Tetzel appear there? 
Near what city ? How did he pro-? 
ceed ? 

6 By whom was he employed ? - 
What did he say of the number of 
souls he had saved ? Relate the sto* 
ry of Teizel, and the nobleman. 

9. Whose attention did Tetzel's. 
conduct attract ? What was Luther's 
employment. 

10. To what investigation was Lu> 
ther led, by this sale of indulgences ? 
What was the result ? When did he 

Publish the errors of the Church of 
Lome ? What was this the corn-* 
mencement of? 

§ Where was Luther born ? In 
what year 7 What is said of his fa- 
ther ? Where was Luther educated ? 
What circumstance diverted him 
from the study of the law ? where 
did Luther retire ? To what was his 
conversion owing ? what was his 
character as a teacher and preach- 
er ? what is said of his temper ? 
what of his ardor? 

11. How were the propositions of 
Luther received abroad? what 
course did Tetzel take ? 

12. What effect for a time, had 
this controversy upon Leo X. ? 
what summons did he at length 
send to Luther? To whom did Lu- 
ther appeal ? what did the elector- 
do? 

13. What was the result of the 
interview between Luther and Caje- 
tan ? To whom did Luther appeal ? 

§ What is said of the fitness of 
Cajetan for such a business ? How 
did the cardinal treat Luther ? why 
did Luther flee from Augsburg ? In, 
what manner ? 

14. How did Leo attempt to rem? 
edy his error, in appointing Cajetan, 
to treat with Luther ? 

Who was Miltitz ? what were 
his qualifications for his business ? 
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What did Leo do to gain the favor 
of Frederick ? How was it received 7 

15. How was the conference be- 
tween Luther and Miltiiz conduct- 
ed ? How did it result ? 

§ What were Luther's views^ ori 
the subject of a reformation 7 what 
is said of the submissive letter which 
Luther wrote to the pope ? what was 
the end of Tetzel 7 

16. By what means was the pros- 
pect of a reconciliation overcast? 
who was the papal champion ? 
whom did he challenge to dispute 
with him ? who was Carolstadt. 7 

§ Who was Eckius 7 why did he 
present this challenge ? what was 
the result of the dispute ? 

17. What did Eckius next do? 
How did he appear in controversy 
with Luther T- 

18. What distinguished man was 
present at this dispute ? what effect 
had it upon him ? 

$ How old was Melancthon ? what 
is said of his talents ? In what re- 
spects did he differ from Luther ? 

19. What further support did the 
.cause of the reformation receive, in 
1519? 

$ Who was Zuingtius, and for 
what .'distinguished ? when did he 
lake an open stani against the sale 
of indulgences ? To what did his ef- 
forts, and those of others, lead ? 

20. What did Eckius do on his de- 
feat, in his dispute with Luther ? 
what bull did Leo issue ? 

21. What steps did Luther take, 
on receiving this rash sentence ? 

$ What was the language of these 
independent measures ? How did the 
pope retort ? 

• 22. When did Maximilian I. die ? 
.who succeeded him 7 Of what did 
•jLeo remind Charles ? 

23. What course did Charles 
adopt ? why a middle course 7 To 
what did he consent ? what did he 
refuse ? what measures did he take 
to bring Luther before a diet ? In 
what year ? 

$ What is a diet ? Of what did it 

take cognizance ? On what account 

,were the friends of Luther concern- 



ed ? From whom did he receive assu- 
rance of protecton ? what took place 
on Luther's arrival at Worms ? How 
was Luther received by the people ? 

24. Before the diet, how did Lu- 
ther acquit himself? what efforts 
were made to subdue him ? with 
what effect ? what was the sentence 
passed upon him by the diet f 

25. Luther being now in danger, 
by what means was he preserved ? 

§ How did Luther like the plan ? 
How was it executed ? 

26. How was Luther employed in 
confinement ? 

j& How were the friends of Luther 
affected by his sudden disappear- 
ance ? what were their suspicions ? 
How was Luther treated ? 

27. Who now took the lead in the 
Reformation ? How did he manage ? 
why did Luther leave his place of- 
concealment? 

28. What, happy consequences re- 
sulted from Luther's reappearance ? 
The publication of what work great- 
ly contributed to the Reformation ? 

$ What other publication soon 
followed ? what was the effect ? 

29. When did Leo die ? By whom 
was he succeeded ? what was 
Adrian's character? what were his 
sentiments, in respect to the Re- 
formation ? what measures did he 
adopt against Luther? 

What confessions did Adrian make 
in respect to the state of the Catho- 
lic church ? what did he profess 
himself willing to do ? 

30. How long did Adrian live"? 
By whom was he succeeded 7 what 
was Clement's character ? whai 
measures did he take against Lu- 
ther ? why did not the diet com- 
ply with his wishes ? 

$ What was the result of the 
transactions of the diet, at Nurem- 
burg? what opinion did they ex- 
press 7 

31. What countries about this 
time adopted the Reformed religion ? 

$ Who took the lead in propagat- 
ing the principles of the Reformers 
in Sweden ? By whom was he as- 
sisted ? who soconded his efforts ? 
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who took the lead in Denmark ? By 
whom was he invited into Denmark ? 
what was the character of the king ? 
why did he wish a Reformation ? 
when did the news of the Reforma- 
tion reach Hungary ? By whom was 
it carried thither ? when did it reach 
Prussia ? By what means ? How 
early were any favorahly inclined to 
the Reformation in France 1 what 
distinguished person promoted that 
cause ? what contributed to forward 
the work there ? 

32. Between whom did a dispute 
arise, about this time ? what was 
the subject of controversy? what 
was the consequence ? 

$ What were Luther's opinions 
jabout transubstantiation ? what did 
be adopt, in place of this 1 what do 
you understand by con substantia- 
tion ? what opinions did Zuinglius 
and Carolstadt adopt? -How did 
Luther act in this dispute ? To what 
did his obstinacy lead ? what title 
did' the followers of Zuinglius as- 
sume? At his death, what did they 
adopt f 

33. What was the state of Ger- 
many about 1524 ? On what ac- 
count ? what occasioned the most 
disturbance ? who were the peas- 
ants ? By whom were they led ? To 
what did he pretend ? How m;.ny 
lives were sacrificed in this war ? 
what effect had it upon the Reforma- 
tion ? 

$ Who were the leaders in the 
war ? Under what influence did they 
claim to act ? what was their con- 
duct ? How did Luther regard them ? 
what measures did the German 
princes adopt ? what was the re- 
sult? 

34. During these troubles, what 
friend of the Reformation died ? By 
whom was he succeeded ? what part 
did John act, in relation to die Re- 
formation ? 

$ In what respects did Frederick 
and John differ ? what measures did 
the latter adopt to establish the Lu- 
theran Church ? - 

35. When did the diet of Spires 
assemhle ? By whom was it con- 
vened ? 



36. Why were the fears of the 
reformers excited ? 

37. Who presided at this diet? 
what did he recommend ? why ? 
what was the decision of the diet ? 

§ How did this decision affect the 
friends of the Reformation ? How 
their enemies ? 

38. Whit circumstance however, 
soon darkened the prospects of the 
Reformers 1 what followed the re- 
conciliation between Charles and 
the pope ? what decision did this 
diet adopt ? 

39. How was this decision receiv- 
ed by the Reformers ? what did 
several of the Reformed princes do ? 
who were these princes ? By what 
name were they and their friends, 
after this, called ? 

How did the emperor treat the 
messenger, who delivered the pro- 
test ? what upon this, did the Pro- 
testants resolve to do ? By what cir- 
cumstance were their proceedings 
suspended ? On hearing of the in- 
tended diet, whaJL did they agree 
upon? 

40. What was this diet called ? 
when was it held ? what was its 
object ? 

41. What previously did the em- 
peror require at the hand of Luther? 
what is this summary of doctrine 
called ? 

§ By whom was Luther assisted ? 
By whom was it completed ? what 
is said of this confession ? 

42. What effect had this confes- 
sion at first, upon the diet? what 
hopes did the Protestants thence in- 
dulge ? what was the final decision 
of the emperor ? 

$ What remonstrance was, at the 
same time, presented ? By whom 
was it drawn up ? what means were 
adopted to refute the Protestant doc- 
trines set forth in the confession ? 
who replied ? 

43. What, on the breaking up of 
the diet, was deemed necessary by 
the Protestants ? what, therefore, 
did they do ? To whom didJthey re- 
solve to apply for assistance ? 

44. What effect had these propo- 
sitions on the. emperor ? What peace 
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did he conclude with the Protes- 
tants ? what induced him to do this ? 
when was the peace concluded ? 
what were its provisions ? 

45. What evertt distinguished the 
year 1633 ? what became of thorn ? 

$ What was their professed object Z 
were they cruelly treated ? How did 
the reformers regard the proceedings 
of the Anabaptists ? How did they 
suffer from the papists ? 

46. What joyful event occurred 
during these troubles ? Through 
whose influence? why did Henry 
abandon the papal cause ? In what 
year? 

6 What was the character of Hen- 
ry i How had he shewed his opposi- 
tion to the Reformation ? what title 
did he receive as a reward, from the 
pope? why did Henry wish a di- 
vorce from his wife ? To what other 
person had he become attached ? To 
'whom did he apply for a divorce ? 
why did the pope hesitate ? what was 
his final decision ? whom did Henry 
next consult ? At whose suggestion ? 
what was the decision of the univer- 
sities ? How did Henry receive the, 
decision of the pope ? what was the 
result ? 

47. What was the progress of the 
Reformation in England, during the 
life of Henry ? what were the prin- 
cipal alterations that took place ? 

§ What distinguished man greatly 
aided the cause of the Reformation 
in England ? what was his first mea- 
sure ? To what did he next direct 
his attention ? what is said of the 
monasteries ; what was the result 
of Cranmer's visitation of them 1 
How many v were destroyed ? what 
benefit did the king receive ? what 
followed, in respect to the larger 
monasteries ? How many were de- 
stroyed between 1637 and 1639? 
what did the pope do, when he heard 
of these proceedings ? when did 
Henry die? In respect to what 
points was there a reform during his 
reign ? what remained untouched ? 

48. When did John Calvin forsake 
the fellowship of Rome ? when did 
he settle at Geneva ? How did he ad- 



vance the cause of the Reformation ? 
Of what form of Church government 
was he the author? what are those 
who agree with him in sentiment 
called ? 

§ Where was Calvin born ? when ? 
where was he at first settled ? After 
forsaking the fellowship of Rome, 
where did he openly appear as an ad- 
vocate of the Reformation ? How 
were he and others treated by the 
king? who protected them ? whither 
did Calvin retire ? what did he here 
publish ? To whom did he dedicate 
the work ? what was the design of 
the work ? whither did he next re- 
move ? How came he to stop at Ge- 
neva ? what befel him there ? why ? 
where-did Calvin now go ? when did 
he return ? when did nis death oc- 
cur ? what institution did he estab- 
lish at Geneva ? By whom was he 
assisted ? what is said of Calvin as 
a reformer ? what was Scaliger's 
opinion of him ? what Churches 
adopted his confession of faith ? what 
stain attaches itself to Calvin ? what 
is said of his conduct in the affair of 
Servetus ? 

49. Did the peace of Nuremberg 
put the religious world at rest ? How 
was it supposed this could be done ? 
. what did Charles V. do in order to 
convene a council ? To what did the 
pope, at length, agree ? why was not 
a council convened ? 

60. Who succeeded Clement VII. ? 
what measures did he take in refe- 
rence to a council ? At whose solici- 
tation ? Did the Protestants oPGer- 
many agree to it ? 

61. What conference did Charles 
order? why? when was it held? 
who were engaged in the dispute ? 
what was the result ? • 

62. What council did Paul now 
design to assemble ? was this agree- 
able to the Protestants ? How was 
Charles V. affected by the resistance 
of the Protestants ? 

63. In what year did Luther dio ? 
where ? 

§ What was the state of things, at 
this time ? what lesson was taught 
the friends of the reformation by nis 
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death ? How did Luther appear in 
the close of lie ? what was his great 
defect ? In what respects was he fit- 
ted for the work assigned him ? 

54. When did ihe council of Trent 
commence ? wbat did it publish 
ahroad 1 

Of whom was this council compos- 
ed ? what was its professed object ? 
To what was it chiefly attentive ? 
what decisions did it promulgate 1 
- 55. What course did the Protes- 
tant princes take, in reference to this 
couucil ? How, in consequence, were 
they treated by the emperor ? what 
great battle was fought f which par- 
ty was victorious ? who were taken 
prisoners ? 

56. How was the papal party af- 
fecte I by this defeat of the Protes- 
tants ? what did Charles now re- 
quire of the Protestants ? what broke 
up the council of Trent for a time ? 

57. How did Charles attempt to 
settle difficulties himself? what was 
the Interim ? which party was pleas- 
ed with it ? 

§ Which cause did the Interim fa- 
vor ? what did it contain ? what did 
it allow to Protestants ? Under what 
conditions ? 

58. What measures did ihe refor- 
mers adopt, in 1548 ? "what was Me- 
lanclhon's opinion about the Interim 1 
Hew was this opinion received 7 Be- 
tween whom did it produce a schism ? 

§ What does Moshcim say of 
this schism ? why was it not taken 
advantage of by the pope and empe- 
ror? 

59. When did Paul die 1 who suc- 
ceeded him ? when was the council 
of Trent assembled ? when did it 
finally close ? How many sessions 
had it held ? 

€0. 'What had become oCthe elec- 
tor of Saxony and the landgrave of 
Hesse ? who had endeavored to ef- 
fect their releasa ? what designs was 
Charles now forming against the li- 
berty of Germany ? what did Mau- 
rice do ? what did he accomplish ? 

61. What treaty did the emperor 
conclude with the Protestants ? what 
more did he promise ? 



What were some of the provisions 
of this treaty? 

62. When did the emperor fulfil 
his* promise ? when did the diet 
meet ? what treaty was here form- 
ed ? what did it terminate ? what 
did it secure to the Protestants 7 

$ When was this memorable act 
passed ? what did it provide ? 

Distinguished Characters. 
Who was LeoX.'/ John Tetzel 7 
Martin Luther V John Eckius ? 
Andrew Carolstadt ? Cardinal Ca- 
jetan ? Charles Mil titz ? Philip Me- 
lanclhon ? Vlric Zuinglius ? Desi- 
derus Erasmus ? Frederick the 
Wise ? John, elector of Saxony ? 
Charles V. ? Martin Bucer ? John 
CEcolampadius ? Peter Martyr 1 
John Calvin ? Theodore Beza I 

PERIOD VIIL 

For what is Period L distinguish- 
ed ? when did it begin ? when end ? 
Length ? Ask similar questions on 
Periods II. III. IV. V. VI. VH. VHL 

1. From what year may be dated 
the establishment of religion ? why ? 

2. What countries continued their 
adhesion to the Roman Pontiff ? 
what countries became Protestaftt ? 
what is said of Germany ? Of Swit- 
zerland ? Of France ? 

3. How have Christians been di- 
vided since the Reformation ? ITnder 
what heads will they be considered ? 

4. How did the Roman, church 
feel, in view of her losses by reason 
of the Reformation ? what did she 
do to sustain and restore her power ? 

5. What was the first means adop- 
ted by her ? who formed the order 
of Jesuits ? wheH ? 

§ On forming the plan of the order, 
to whom did Loyola submit it ? why 
did not Paul sanction it ? what re- 
moved his scruples ? what privileges 
were granted the order ? were the 
Jesuits faithful to their trust ? Did 
they increase rapidly ? By what 
means did they forward the designs 
of the court of Rome ? what was the 
government of the order 7 who was 
placed at the head of it? what 
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power had he ? where did the Jeruits 
go ? How did ihey differ from other 
orders ? what professions did they 
follow 7 why 7 what is said of them 
before the end of the 16ih century ? 
were ihey known to one another ? 
were they suspected by others 7 

6. What was a second means em- 
ployed 7 

§ Who were the chief actors in 
this attcmui 7 who most distinguish- 
ed himself ? what is Xavier called ? 
In what couniry did he first labor 7 
In what year 7 wi;h what success 7 
To what country did he next pro- 
ceed 7 what was his success in Ja- 
pan 7 what happened to him on his 
voyage to China 7 In what year was 
this 7 who succeeded him in the 
work in China 7 what success had 
Ricci 7 In what other countries, in 
the east, were missionary labors 
performed 7 what is said of Abys- 
sinia ? Of South America 7 what 
other measures did the popes' adopt 
to forward their designs 7 what was 
the first establishment of this kind 
called 1 By whom founded I In what 
year 7 what were some of Ms ob- 
jects? what other establishments can 
you mention 7 where were these es- 
tablished 7 In what year ? 

7. What was a third means em- 
ployed 7 

§ Was a Reformation essential 7 
who were conscious of this 7 How 
was it attempted 7 

8. What was a fourth means cm- 
ployed 7 was the persecution of the 
Protestants extended and cruel ? 

$ What engine of persecution 
was chiefly used in Italy 7 why di<d 
the Waldenses generally escape dur- 
ing the. Reformation 7 when did the 
persecution take place in Calabria 7 
where is this country 7 what is said 
of the persecutions in other parts of 
Italy 7 In what years did the inhab- 
itants of the vallies of Piedmont suf- 
fer greatly 7 By what means 7 By 
whose orders were they invaded 7 

What is said of the sufferings of 
the people of the Netherlands 7 How 
did Charles V. treat them 7 How 
many suffered during his reign ? who 
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succeeded Charles ? what did he 
do 7 whom did he send from Spain ? 
How many suffered by means of the 
Duke of Alva 7 what is said cf the 
persecutions in Spain 7 How long 
had the Inquisition been established 
in that country, before Philip took 
up his residence there 7 what direc- 
t ions did he g ive to the officers of tha t 
institution 7 what k is an auto de fe 7 
Did Philip require one to take place 7 
How did he conduct himself on the 
occasion ? what effect had Philip's 
severity, together with his laws 7 
when was war commenced upon the 
Protestants in Germany 7 By 
whom 7 who interposed for their re- 
lief? when? In what battle did 
Gustavus Adolphus fall ? was (he 
contest continued 7 How long ? 
what treaty ended it 7 when was 
this treaty made ? what did it secure 
to the Lutherans ? In what other 
country did the Roman Catholics en- 
deavor to re-establish their domin- 
ion ? what were the Protestants in 
that country called ? whence .was 
this term derived ? what is said in 
Period VII. Sec. 31, of the introduc- 
tion of Protestantism into France, 
and the opposition made to it by 
Francis I. ? who succeeded Francis 
I. ? How did he treat them ? what 
attempt did Charles IX. make to cut 
them off? what year was this 7 
what plot was formed at this time 
by Charles ? when was it designed 
to put it into execution ? what was 
the day called ? what was, the eon- 
duct of Charles and his mother ? 
How many were massacred in Paris ? 
Did the massacre extend to other 
places ? How many suffered ? Did 
tHe Huguenots at first resist ? why 
not? wlio, at length, rallied" 4nem7 
How many years did their sufferings 
continue 7 How many suffered dur- 
ing this time ? who ascended, the 
throne in 1593 ? How did "he shew 
his regard for the Protestants 7 what 
privileges, did the edict of Nantes 
give to them ? what was the fate of 
Henry for his kindness ? Did the 
Huguenots from this time flour- 
ish 7 who, however, hated and op- 
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posed them ? who revoked the E- 
dict of Nantes ? In what year ? 
what was the consequence of this 
revocation ? 

9. Were the means employed by 
the court of Rome to regain her pow- 
er, sufficient to effect the object ? 

10. What causes have contribu- 
ted to lessen her authority 1 

$ Did the Roman Catholics long 
hold their religious power in China, 
Japan, &c< ? why were they banish- 
ed ? Did the pontiffs enjoy peace at 
home ? what countries^did they lose? 
what is said of their losses in Na* 
pies, Sardinia, Portugal, and Spain ? 
By what means was the power of 
the popes lessened in France ? But 
what event irtore than all others tend- 
ed to abridge the power of Rome ? 
To what was this event owing? 
when did the French Revolution oc- 
cur ? what led to this Revolution ? 
what effect had it upon the papal 
power ? what is said of the clergy 
in France, at the beginning of the 
revolution ? what was their num- 
ber ? what their.revenue ? what be- 
came of these. clergy and their reve- 
nue and convents ? what, on the es- 
tablishmenlof government in France, 
was declared to be the fundamental 
law of the constitution ? By whom 
was this confirmed % How did Na- 
poleon regard the pope ? what did he 
compel him to do in 1804 ? How did 
he treat him four years' after this ? 
what still further tended to abridge 
the power of the- Roman hierarchy ? 
To whom is the world indebted for 
the abolition of the Inquisition ? what 
country has recently attempted to 
sustain it ? 

1 1 . What are the present domin- 
ions of the pope ? How many square 
miles do they contain ? How many 
inhabitants ? what is the number of 
his ecclesiastical subjects? where 
are they found ? what countries are 
entirely papal ? what countries 
nearly so? How many Catholics 
has Switzerland ? England ? where 
are others found ? . 

12 In what year was the Greek 



Church established ? what great 
event took place at this time ? 

13. To what time, from the above 
date, was . the Greek church much 
depressed ? what causes tended to 
this state of depression ? 

14. When was the empire of the 
Greeks overthrown ? By whom ? 
what has been the state of the Greek 
Church since ? 

15. When did the Russian Church 
separate from the Greek Church? 
Did they break communion with 
each other ? what effect had this 
upon the latter ? where are her peo- 
ple now found ? 

Have* any efforts been made to re* 
store the bfreek^Church to the faith 
and fellowship of Rome ? with v what 
effect ? what does the Greek Church 
still deny ? who is the head of this 
church 7 By whom was he'elected ? 
By whom confirmed ? what other pa- 
triarchs are there ? what is their 
standing ? what doctrines does the" 
Greek Church hold? what do they 
deny ? Do they use pictures in their 
worship ? How many sacraments 
do they admit ? what further can you 
say of their belief and worship? 

16. What is known of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia, 
and of its state before the year 1589 f 
what patriarch was at this time cre- 
ated? 

$ About what time was Christianity 
introduced into Russia ? By whom T 
what was its success at this time ? 

17. What took place in respect to 
the condition of the Russian Church 
on the accession of Peter the Great 1 
what measures did he adopt ? what 
is its present state 1 

Whom did Peter tolerate ? with 
what exception ? whom did he 
place at the head ojf the Church % 
what else did he do ? 

18. With what Church does the 
Russian Church agree in doctrine T 
what is said of her piety ? clergy ? 
people ? 

$ What does the Russiaji Church 
retain ? Number of its nrembers ? 
Number of its clergy ? How are 
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they paid 7 State of religion 7 what 
other denominations afe found in 
Russia i Number of persons who 
profess Christianity in the east 7 By 
what names are they known 7 which 
is the roost interesting branch 7 what 
■ays Dr. Buchanan of them 7 

19. Under what two divisions may 
Protestants be considered 7 

20. Who are the Lutherans 7 
where are they chiefly to be found 7 

$ What is the probable number 
of Lutherans in the world 7 

21. When do the Lutherans date 
the rise of their Church 7 when 
was it established 7 

' $ What is the standard of faith 
of the Lutheran Church 7 what are 
the principal doctrines of this con- 
fession 7 How do they differ from 
the Calvinists on the subject of the 
bread and wine in the sacrament of 
the supper 7 what kind of election 
do they maintain 7 In their worship 
what forms do they retain from the 
Roman Catholics 7 who is the head 
of the Lutheran Church in the re- 
spective countries where it is the 
established religion 7 what are Con- 
sistories 7 what officers have they 7 
what form of government prevails in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 7 
what power have the bishops 7 what 
are they called in Denmark and Swe- 
den 7 In Germany 7 In the Unit- 
ed States 7 

22. How long had the Lutherans 
been exempted from persecution ? 

$ What was the effect of these 
controversies in Germany 7 who 
united about the middle of the 17th 
century to produce a reformation in 
religion ? who was their leader 7 
what were they called 7 what is said 
of their success 7 what is said of 
the last half century 7 what of some 
of the most distinguished theologians 
and professors 7 who was the foun- 
der of the liberal system 7 How did 
he regard the Scriptures 7 The ac- 
count of the creation ?— the writings 
of the Apostles 7 what is said of 
the followers of Semler 7 

23. Are there many Lutherans 
however) who still maintain their 



integrity 7 In what countries 7 what 
efforts are they now making 7 

Who are the Swedenborgians 7 
when and where was Swedenborg 
born 7 For what was he early dis- 
tinguished 7 what church did he 
form ? where are branches of this 
Church to be found 7 what is said 
of the theology of Swedenborg 7 
what did he pretend 7 what doesne 
deny 7 what maintain 7 what do 
hisjfollowers use in worship 7 what 
is said of the dress of their minis- 
ters 7 

24. To whom was the title " Re- 
formed" originally applied 7 How is 
the term employed in this work 7 

25. Under this title, the history 
of what denominations will be given 7 

26. Who are the Calvinists 7 

$ What are the doctrines which 
chiefly distinguish the Calvinists 
from other sects 7 wTiat are they 
sometimes called ? what was the 
form of church government laid 
down by Calvin 7 what is the word 
derived from ? what is meant by a 
Session 7 Presbytery 7 Synod 7 
General Assembly 7 what is said 
of appeals ? <* 

.27. Whose sentiments did the 
Swiss Churches adopt 7 After Zuin- 
glius' death, what did they become 7 
Did they embrace all Calvin's 
views 7 where, at length, did Cal- 
vinism prevail 7 

§ What was the differen ce be- 
tween Zuinglius and Calvin, touch- 
ing church government 7 The bread 
and wine in the sacrament 7 Ad- 
mission to the ordinances 7 De- 
crees ? Excommunication 7 

28. In what chatechism were the 
principles of Calvinism embodied'? 
Do all Calvinists agree in doctrine 
and discipline 7 what is said of the 
Protestant churches of Holland, Po- 
land, and Hungary ? Of England 7 
Of the Bohemians and Moravians 7 
Of France and Scotland 7 

29. To what did the differences 
between the Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists lead 7 In these controversies, 
which party triumphed 7 

( How do Lutherans and CaU 
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vinists differ as to the sacraments ? — 
as to decrees 7 — as to Catholic 
rites and ceremonies ? 

30. What is said of divisions 
among the Reformed churches dur- 
ing the 16th century 7 what trials did 
they experience 7 

31. What schism arose at the 
opening of the 17th century ? who 
was the author of it 7 who was Ar- 
minius 7 

What was the notion of Arnyn- 
ius on the subject of predestination,? 
Of the atonement. 7 Of depravity ? 
OF grace 7 Of perseverance ? 

32. When did Arminius die 7 who 
had embraced his doctrines before 
this 7 who opposed them 7 

33. What success had his scheme 
after his death 7 Between whom did 
a controversy arise ? How was it 
conducted ? who interposed 7 what 
Synod was called 7 when 7 what 
was its object ? 

34. Of whom did this Synod con- 
sist 7 what did the Arminians claim 7 
what did the Calvinists reply 7 what 
course did the Calvinists tane ? 

35. What were the consequences, 
of the decision of the Synod of Dort, 
in respect to the Arminians 7 was 
the decision popular ? At a subse- 
quent period, now were they treat- 
ed ? Into what countries did the 
doctrines of Arminius extend 1 

How were they treated in Hol- 
land ? who was beheaded ? Through 
whose instrumentality 7 what is said 
of Grotius, and others 7 After the 
death of Maurice, what took place ? 
How many churches and pastors did 
they number ? 

36. What is said of the prevalence 
of Armi maoism in subseqaent peri- 
ods ? Through whose influence did 
it spread in England 7 

87. What is said ef Period VII. 
Sec. 46 and 47, about the Reforma- 
tion in England, by Henry ^11. 7 
when did it commence ? when did 
Henry die 7 who succeeded him ? 
How did he regard the Reformation ? 

38. What now took place in re- 
spect to the severe laws which had 



been enacted during Henry*s reign 
against Protestants 7 what two ex- 
iles, among others, returned to Eng* 
land 7 

What is meant by the bloody sta- 
tute ? when was it passed 7 what 
was its design 7 what did it enact 7 
what was the consequence of this 
statute 7 

39. Whd, at this time, were the 
promoters of the Reformation 7 who 
opposed it ? 

Was there contention between 
these parties 7 what did the friends 
of the Reformation purpose to do 7 
what were, the views of the opposite 
party 7 which prevailed 7 

40. What was done soon after the 
king's coronation 7 what book was 
composed and sent to the Churches 7 

What is a Homily 7 wlfose work 
was the Book of Homilies? why 
was such a work necessary ? 

41. How many injunctions were 
ordered to be proclaimed and execut- 
ed by the bishops 7 what did these 
injunctions relate to 7 what bishops 
would not comply 7 what was done 
with them 7 

42. What is a Liturgy 7 what is 
said of its revision and establish- 
ment? 

When was the Liturgy of the 
Church of England first composed? 
In what year of king Edward was it 
established 7 when was it revised 7 
what alterations did it undergo? 
what is said of it in the reign of Ma- 
ry 7 what, in the reign of Elizabeth 7 

43. Did the Liturgy give satisfac- 
tion ? what commotions were occa- 
sioned by it ? 

Which were the most formidable 
of these insurrections 7 what is said 
of the Devonshire insurrection? 
what of the Norfolk ? 

44. How many Articles of Reli- 
gion were agreed upon ? By whom 
were they to be subscribed 7 Of what 
were these articles the basis ? 

45. How were many of the Refor- 
mers desirous of completing the Re- 
formation ? How did others judge ? 

~46. To what individual was the 
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cteric&J dress offensive 7 what was 
done with him because he would not 
wear it 7 

& Who were on the side of Hoop- 
er 7 what were those called who fol- 
lowed Hooper in laying the dress 
aside? what did they do? Hence, 
what were they called 7 who were 
some of them 7 

47. What other stain attaches to 
Cranmer 7 what woman suffered 7 
whence did these Anabaptists come 
\q England 7 

IJow did the king regard the per- 
secution of Joan 7 what did he say 
to Cranmer, on signing the warrant 
for her execution ? 

48. When did Edward die 7 what 
is said of the reformation during his 
reign 7 

- On what principles was the Re- 
formation conducted 7 what did the 
Reformers do, which they had con- 
demned in tho friends of the papacy 7 

49. To whom did Edward leave 
the crown ? who, however, obtained 
jt 1 who was Mary ? when did she 
succeed 7 was her accession agree- 
able to her subjects 7 

$ What was the character of Ma- 
ry 7 what was she resolved upon 7 

50. What course did she take 7 
whom did she release from prison 7 
what did she prohibit? 

51. Did the reforming clergy, how- 
ever continue to preach 7 what was 
the consequence 7 who were impri- 
soned ? Did any escape 7 

52. On the assembling of parlia- 
ment, what was done? what was 
now the state of the Reformation ? 

53. What did Mary do to strength- 
en herself and the papal cause 7 
How did she treat Elizabeth and 
I^ady Jane 1 

Why had Edward settled the 
crown on Lady Jane? what was 
her character ? How did she suffer 7 
who were involved in her ruin \ 

54. Between whom was a dispute 
held in 155.4 7 why 7 what was the 
issue of it 7 

55. Who arrived in England the 
same year 7 For what purpose ? 

6 Was the Catholic religion now 
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re-established? How were the con- 
forming clergy treated 7 How the 
non-Conforming 7 

56. - What act soon after passed 
parliament 7 To whom was the 
work of burning committed ? How 
many suffered in two years 7 Men- 
tion some of them ? 

§ Who suffered first 7 Give par- 
ticulars of the burning of Rogers ; — 
of Saunders ; — of Hooper. Was 
the effect of this persecution what 
the papists expected 7 To whom did 
Gardiner now commit the work ? 
what says Neal of Bonner 7 Give 
particulars of the burning of Ridley 
and Latimer ? what language did 
Latimer use, as he was about to 
suffer 7 what is said of Gardiner 7 
when did Cranmer suffer 7 Of what 
unworthy act was Cranmer guilty? 
Did he recant ? How did he die 7 

57. What was the state of Ireland 
at this time 7 who had forwarded 
the Reformation there? what did 
Mary resolve upon ? To whom did 
she commit the execution of her 
wishes ? How was the plan frustrat- 
ed 7 

$ Relate the story ? 

58. When did the Puritans rise 7 
where? who were they? why had 
they fled from England 7 what part* 
of the service book of Edward did 
they abandon ? 

§ How was the term " Puritan," 
at first applied 7 who opposed them, 
and disturbed their worship 7 Of 
what did Dr. Cox accuse' Knox ? 
What was the consequence 7 Did 
the Puritans however, increase ? 
By what, names were the two par- 
ties afterwards known f 

59. When did Mary die ? who 
succeeded her 7 what is said of Pro* 
testantism during her reign ? 

At what age aid Elizabeth begin 
to reign ? How long did she reign 7 
How did she administer the govern- 
ment ? was her accession, hailed 7 
what occurred on her way tp {jou- 
don 7 

. 60. How did Elizabeth proceed 
in the work, of reformation ? what 
changes were effected ? 
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$ How did Elizabeth regard ibe 
Catholics ? How the Puritans ? 
what is said of her love of pomp ? 
what was the slate of religion dur- 
ing her reign ? what was the state 
of the reformation at its close 7 

61. What two acts passed the 
parliament of 1559, which had much 
influence on religion ? 

What power dud the act of supre- 
macy give to the Queen and her 
successors 7 what did it forbid ? 
what did it repeal 7 what restore 7 
what was the design of the act of 
uniformity 7 what power did it give 
the Queen 7 what were the conse- 
quences of this act 7 

62. To what court did the act of 
supremacy give rise 7 Of whom did 
it consist 1 what powers had it ? 
what was the character of this 
court ? 

63. What, about this time, took 
place in respect to Edward's Litur- 
gy ? what regard was paid, in the 
vision, to the pope ? what, to the 
Puritans ? 

$ Did the Liturgy reach its former 
standard ? what more did it require 
as to clerical garments ? How did 
the Puritans regard this ? 

64. Who refused the oa^h of su- 
premacy ? "Number of clergymen 
who refused it ? 

$ In the time of Mary, what cause 
had these persons advocated ? why 
did they 'now espouse the cause of 
the Reformation ? what became of 
such papists as did not take the oath 
of supremacy ? what befel Bonner ? 

65. What measures did the pope 
adopt to regain England ? Upon his 
failure, what course did he pursue ? 

$ What other plans were laid a- 
gainst the queen ? what force did 
Spain send against England ? what 
became of the armada ? 

66. Who was placed at the head 
of the Court of High Commissions. 7 
what course did he adopt ? 

$ What is said of the character of 
this Court, afterwards ? Did the 
Puritans continue to increase ? How 
many Presbyterians were there in 
the realm, before Elizabeth's death ? 



67. Who were the Brownists ? In 
what year did they rise ? why did 
they separate from other churches ? 
what did they plead for ? who, after- 
wards, improved the order ? 

$ When and where was the first 
church of the Brownists formed ? 
How were they regarded ? what is 
said of Brown, their leader 7 

68. In what year did Elizabeth 
decease ? who succeeded her.? what 
part did James lake ? 

$ How were the Puritans affected 
by his accession ? was this joy soon 
diminished ? what conference did 
James appoint ? what principles 
did he embrace ? who was arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in his reign? 
what was his conduct towards the 
Puritans ? whither did many Puri- 
tan families Dee ? 

69. What do you understand by 
the gun-powderplot ? who were the 
authors of it ? To what year does it 
belong ? who suffered severely on 
its discovery ? 

§ How was it discovered ? what 
quanliy of powder was concealed ? 
who was to have fired it ? 

70. When were the Scriptures, 
now in use, translated ? By whose 
order ? when first published '/ How 
many wore engaged in the transla- 
tion ? 

How many English translations 
had there been, previous to this one ? 
who induced king James to this 
measure ? How were the transla- 
tors divided ? How were errors 
guarded against ? 

71 . When did James die ? By 
whom was he succeeded ? what pol- 
icy did he adopt in ecclesiastical 
matters ? 

Whom was Charles at first 
thought to favor 1 why. 7 what proved 
the contrary ? 

72. Who induced Charles to fa- 
vor the papists ? when was he elect- 
ed archbishop ? 

§ What were his religious senli* 
ments ? 

73. How did Laud treat the non- 
conformists 7 

§ Relate the case of Dr. Leighton ? 
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74. Whither did many of the Pu- 
ritans flee ? 

§ How many emigrated in 12 
years ? In what respect was this in- 
jurious to England? 

75. How, from this time, did the 
king and pari iament stand affected 
towards each other 7 what became 
of Laud ? what is said of episcopa- 
cy ? what was the fate of the king ? 

$ By whom was the revolution 
brought about ? How long did the 
Long Parliament hold its sessions ? 
To what Church did the members 
of this parliament belong? what 
courts did they abolish 1 what war 
ensued ? 

76. What was the state of Ireland 
at this time ? when did an insurrec- 
tion break out in thai country ? How 
many Protestants were massacred 1 

§ When was the plot, which had 
been formed, first discovered ? what 
was the character of the massacre ? 
who, at length, put an end to the re- 
bellion ? what were the causes which 
led to this tragical scene ? 

77. When did the Westminster 
assembly of divines dissolve their 
meeting ? what had they done ? 

§ Who called this assembly ? when 
did it convene ? Of whom was it 
composed? who withdrew? why? 
when did the parliament establish the 
directory for public worship, prepared 
by the assembly ? what became of 
the old liturgy/ what else did the 
assembly publish? what churches 
adopted it ? what Catechism did the 
assembly prepare ? 

78. When did the death of Charles 
I. occur ? what soon followed ? wko 
was declared protector ? what was 
the established religion ? what deno- 
minations were tolerated ? 

$ What did the parliament abolish ? 
How did the Presbyterians regard 
this ? what did they insist on ? How 
were the Episcopal clergy treated ? 
what, however, was the state of reli- 
gion ? what was the state of religion 
in the army of Cromwell ? Character 
of CromwelL? 

79. When did Cromwell die ? To 
whom did he leave the protectorate ? 



what did the latter do ? Upon this, 
who returned to the throne ? when 
did he enter London ? what is this 
event called? what change took 
place as to religion ? 

$ What is said of Charles' man- 
ner ? what of him as a prince ? what 
of his court ? what did he promise ? 
Did he fulfil these promises ? what 
act was passed in 1662? what effect 
had this upon the clergy ? what act 
was passed in 1664? what did it re- 
quire ? what effect had the perse- 
cuting statutes of Charles II. and 
James II. on non-conformists ? what 
did Charles do in 1672 ? when was 
theTest act passed 7 when was this 
repealed 7 

80. When did Charles die ? By 
whom was he succeeded 7 what 
did he attempt ? what did his sub- 
jects do 7 what is the event called 7 
How were the interests of religion 
affected by this change 7 what is 
said of the Catholics 7 Of Episco- 
pacy 7 Of toleration 7 who were 
excepted in the act of toleration? 

81. What is said of the accession 
of William 7 From what were the 
Catholics excluded 7 what became 
of the established religion 7 what is 
said of toleration 7 

$ What do historians say of the 
character of William ? How did he 
exercise his sovereign power ? what 
was his religion ? 

82. What is said of the state of 
the Church of England during the 
reign of William f Prom this time 
to the time of Ann ? what was the 
state of religion before the close of 
her reign ? 

83. Who succeeded Ann ? what 
has been the state of the Church of 
England since that time ? 

§ Who is the temporal bead of 
the Church of England ? who ap- 
points the bishops ? what is the 
number of arch-bishops ? Of bish- 
ops ? Of clergy ? Of livings 1 How 
many livings are in the hands of the 
king ? what population is attached 
to the Church of England ? what is 
her revenue 7 How many arch-bish- 
ops has Ireland 7 How ina^f bish- 
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ops 7 what is said of the income of 
the bishops ? what of the subor- 
dinate clergy 7 what is a chapter 7 
what is its province 7 Of whom is 
it composed 7 what are canons or 
prebendaries 7 what are rectors ? 
Vicars 7 Curdles 7 Deacons .7 what 
is a convocation 7 when is it ' held 7 
Of how many houses does it con- 
sist who compose the upper house ? 
who' the lower house ? Of how 
many does the latter council consist 7 
what does the English Church 
maintain in respect ' to the Scrip- 
tures 7 where are her doctrines 
to be found 7 what does this 
Church claim for Episcopacy 7 How 
many orders of ministers do they 
hold 7 How many orders of minis- 
ters during the time of Christ ? How 
many do ' we read of afterwards ? 
which is the highest order 7 why do 
they think this permanent 7 How 
early do they think bishops, in the 
sense which they use trie term, 
existed in the church 7 On whose 
writings do they lay great stress 7 
what does the high Church party 
think of ordination but by the hands 
of bishops 7 what are the sentiments 
p,f the low Church party 1 

84. What are meant by dissen- 
ters ? what denomination do they in- 
clude ? 

Who was the founder of the first 
Congregational Church in Eng- 
land ?. whose sentiments did he em- 
brace'.' where? when did he found 
the first church 7 How long was he. 
the pastor ? who succeeded him ? 
what befel the congregation, during 
Mr. Lathrop's time? who succeeded 
Mr. Lathrop ? when did the congre- 
gation first meet 7 By whom were 
they discovered? How. were they 
treated ? Before whom, arraigned 7 
what d}d they reply to the charges 
made asainsi them? what was the 
result ? Distinguished ministers who 
have appeared among the dissen- 
ters ? Scholars and popular writers ? 
Which is the next denomination 
in order among the dissenters ? what 
do they hold ? Number of churches 
\n England and Wales? Distin- 



guished men? what rank do the 
Presbyterians hold to the present 
time ? Number of congregations in 
England andWales? 
' ' 85. When did Scotland first re- 
ceive the doctrines of the Refor-ttta? 
tion ? How early was Patrick Ham? 
ilton converted 1 By what means V 
where did he spread the above doc-: 
trines ? 

- 86. What religion at this time 
prevailed in Scotland? what befel 
Hamilton, for preach jng against the 
papacy ? when did his death occur ? 

87. What was the consequence 
of Hamilton's cruel death ? Between 
what years did the reformed suffer 
•greatly ? 

$ What was the effect of the per- 
secution in Scotland ? what is the 
remark of Dr. McCrie 7 

88. Who of atl others labored 
with most success in Scotland 7 
what is he hence sometimes styled ? 

$ When was Knox born ? where 
educated ? why did he flee from 
Scotland? where did he reside for 
several years? About what year did 
he return ? what did he here do ? 
what was his character ? when did 
his death occur ? what did he live 
to see accomplished? what was 
jsaid of him at his grave 7 

89. Whom did he visit while be 
resided in Germany ? what views of 
Church government did he adopt 7 
Did the Scots embrace these views ? 

90. When may the reformation 
in Scotland be said to have been es- 
tablished ? what church began now 
to assume a regular form ? what as- 
sembly was at this time first held f 
what kind of body was it ? 

What service book had, until this 
time, been used by the Scots ? For 
what was this changed 7 what more 
perfect form succeeded? 

91. When did Mary, queen of 
Scotland, return from France 7 why 
had she resided there ? what change 
did she find among her people 7 
what effort was made by her in re* 
spect to popery? with what suc- 
cess ? 

92. On the accession of James I. 
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to the crown of England, what 
change did he effect in Scotland? 
Had he been educated an Episco- 
palian ? 

98. Who succeeded James? when ? 
Did he adopt a different policy from 
his father <? what is said of a liturgy 
for the Scots ? Did it resemble the 
English liturgy? 

94. What took place on the intro- 
duction of this liturgy? 

$ What occurred particularly at 
Edinburgh ? 

95. Did the dissatisfaction which 
prevailed cause Charles to relax ? 
what was the consequence? what 
league did the Scots form with the 
Puritans in England ? In what 
year? what was the issue of the 
contest ? 

96. What was the state of the 
Scotch Presbyterians during the pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell ? To whom, 
however, was he partial ? 

97. When was Episcopacy re-es- 
tablished? During the reign of 
Charles II. what is said of the Pres- 
byterians ? 

$ What did Charles agree to sup- 
port on his restoration to the throne ? 
what form of worship did he intro- 
duce 1 Upon whose advice ? who 
complied ? who refused ? who were 
forbidden to preach f What is said 
of. the west of Scotland ? During 
the reign of James II. what was the 
state of Scotland ? under what big- 
otted officer of James II. did the 
Presbyterians suffer? How did he 
manifest his cruelty? Relate the 
story of John Brown. 

98. What is said of Episcopacy 
at the Revolution in 1688 ? what of 
Presbyterianism ? 

When was Scotland politically 
united with .England ? what was 
then stipulated in respect to the re- 
ligion of the former country ? Did 
the Scotch peaceably enjoy their re- 
ligious establishment? what did 
William do ? what measures did the 
Scotch Parliament adopt ? 

99. What has been the state of 
the Church of Scotland, since the 
revolution ? 



100. How many dissenters from 
the Presbyterian, establishment are 
found in Scotland ? How many se- 
ceders, who are Presbyterian ? what 
other denominations are found ? 

§ What is the government of the 
Church of Scotland? what is meant 
by the Kirk session ? what tribunal 
is next higher ? what next ? what is 
the highest? Of whom does this 
court consist ? who appoints the 
president ? For what are the Scots 
distinguished ? what attention is 
paid to education ? what is the 
character of their religion, compared 
with that of England ? what yearns 
distinguished for great alteration in 
the Scottish churches 1 what is their 
present state ? 

101 . When does the modern histo- 
ry of the Moravians begin? what 
took place at this time ? 

$ v When did Bohemia and Mora- 
via first receive the gospel ? with 
whom were they at first united! 
with whom afterwards ? when did 
they renounce the papal authority t 
Through whose influence ? what are 
they called ? what is said of them 
Period VI. Sec. 45 ? with whom did 
they correspond during the Refor- 
mation ? what befel them in 1621 ? 
whither did many flee ? what is said 
of the colony of Fulneck ? 

102. What distinguished man was 
converted to their faith ? what did 
he become to them ? 

When did Zinzendorf die ? How- 
was his death regarded ? what is 
said of him by some ? 

103. What faith do the United 
Brethren profess ? what is their 
Church government ? what rank 
have their bishops ? 

What general tribunal have they ? 
Of whom composed ? How often 
does it meet ? what does it superili* 
tend ? How are all questions deter- 
mined ? what is meant by the elders 1 
conference of unity ? Into how 
many departments is it divided ? 
what docs the first manage ? Sec- 
ond ? Third ? Fourth ? what class- 
es are amenable to this tribunal? 
what conference has each congre- 
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gation 7 what is said of community 
of goods ? Of landed estate ? Ot 
marriage ? 

104. \Vhat is said of their man- 
ners, dress, &c ? Of education? Of 
their use of a liturgy '( Of rrtissiona- 
ry operations ? 

§ What is their number at home ? 
Abroad ? what is their number of 
settlements in Germany 7 where 
else have rhey settlements ? where 
a sera nary ? where a theological 
institution ? 

105. Whence have Congregation- 
alists their name ? 

1Q6. From whom did the Congre- 
gationalists of N. E. descend? why 
aid they separate from the Church 
of England ? when ? 

$ What are they supposed by 
some to be a branch of/ what is 
said of the Brownists, in Sec 67. 
In what respect did they differ ? 

107. Into how many Churches 
were they at first organized ? what 
is known of one of tnem ? who was 
the pastor of the other? what was 
his character ? who was elder and 
teacher ? 

( Who was pastor of the first 
named church? what became of it? 
who was the first pastor of the sec- 
ond ? 

108. Did the Chorrh of Mr. Rob- 
inson enjoy peace ? whither did they 
flee ? when / 

Did they escape with difficulty ? 
what rendered escape difficult ? 

109. Where did they first settle 
in Holland? whither aid they re- 
move? what was their condition 
here? 

By whom were they joined ? 
what doctrines did they hold ? what 
was said of them by the Dutch mag- 
istrates ? 

1 10. Why did they wish to remove 
from Holland 9 

111. Whither did they resolve to 
go? what plan did they adopt ? 

$ Who were to follow ? Did Mrf 
Robinson ever come to America ? 
what prevented ? what became of 
his family, and the remainder of his 
flock? 



112. When did the emigrants 
leave England, after touching there 7 
How many sailed ? How long did 
their voyage last? what added to 
the calamities of their voyage 7 
where did they land ? when ? 

113. How long was the Church of 
Plymouth destitute- of a pastor? 
who preached for them ? Did the 
Church flourish ? who was their first 
pastor ? 

$ Why could not Elder Brewer 
administer the ordinances 1 wherein 
did the offices of pastor and teacher 
differ ? How did the elders assist the 
pastor? were they ordained ? what 
was the business of deacons ? Did 
the Churches, which were afterwards 
formed in New England, for some 
time, resemble that at Plymouth ? 
what change, at length, took place, 
in respect to pastor and teacher 1 
what office was generally discontin- 
ued ? what was the grand principle 
upon which the Congregational 
Churches were formed ? who chose 
the ministers 1 who administered 
discipline ? what councils were ac- 
knowledged? what power had 
they ? 

114. Did the colony at Plymouth 
soon have accessions ? where did the 
new emigrants' settle ? 

115. When was Connecticut set- 
tled ? By whom ? 

$ Who settled Windsor ? Wetb- 
ersfield? Hartford? what distin- 
guished divine came to Hartford ? 
Did the settlers experience much 
distress in their removal ? 

116. Did emigration from this 
time increase ? what number of 
Churches had been formed by 1650 ? 
How many ministers settled ? How 
many members had these Churches 
numbered ? 

§ What was the character of the 
first emigrants ? Of the ministers 1 
Of the people ? what is said of their 
religion ? 

117. When was the peace of the 
Churches first seriously disturbed ? 
By whom ? what measures did the 
magistrates adopt ? 

* $ Did the the fathers act consist- 
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fently, in relation to Mr. Williams ? 
what was Mr. Williams' offence ? 
what did he teach ? was Mr. Wil- 
liams censurable ? Is it ever right to 
punish a man for his religious opin- 
ions 1 where did Mr. Wuliams set- 
tle, after his banishment ? what de- 
nomination did he join ? what church 
did he gather ? what colony took 
the lead in religious toleration in 
America 7 

118. Who caused still more serious 
disturbance in the colony of Masses 
chusetts? what opinions did she 
hold? How did she propagate 
them ? 

119. What effect had this contro- 
versy upon the colony ? when was 
a synod convened to examine the 
Case ? How many opinions did it 
condemn? were those of Mrs. 
Hutchinson involved ? what mea- 
sure did the next court adopt ? 

§ What effect had the sentence of 
die cdurt, on Mrs. Hutchinson? 
whither did she go? were the efc 
fects of this controversy long felt? 
what acts were passed afterwards 
against the baptists and Quakers ? 
what did the fathers condemn? what 
ought they rather to have condemn- 
edl 

120. When was the Cambridge 

Jilatfbrm framed ? By whom was it 
ramed? was it generally adopted 
by the Churches of Massachusetts ? 
How long did the Churches in Con- 
necticut receive it ? 

$ What did the platform recooi 
nize ? Of whom does the visible 
Church consist ? what powers have 
Churches? To whom are contro- 
versies to be referred ? 

121. When did a controversy 
arise in the .Church at Hartford 7 
what was it about ? 

122. Had any difficulty arisen or\ 
these points before ? wiry not ? 
what rights were claimed for bap- 
tized persons 1 

123. How far did this controversy 
extend ? To whom was.it referred ? 
what covenant was introduced, in 
consequence of the decision of this 
council ? 



$ What was the substance of 
this decision ? Did many baptized 
persons now own their covenant ? 
Did they come to the sacrament ? 

124% Did the above decision pro- 
duce peace ? what Churches gener- 
ally adopted the half-way covenant ? 
what Cnurches did not ? when was 
the practice laid aside ? 

125. When did the delusion about 
witchcraft begin ? 

$ Where did it begin ? Did it ex* 
tend ? what effect had it upon the 
country ? what, at length, was* it 
&een and felt to be ? 

126. When was the Saybrook 
platform framed ? By whom 1 By 
whom was it adopted ? 

$ What councils did the platform 
establish ? what council for the 
Churches ? Of whom is the conso- 
ciation composed ? Is its decision 
final? 

127. For what was the year 1 737 
distinguished ? was there any ex- 
travagance mingled with this re- 
ligious excitement ? 

Did good effects result from this ? 
Did some errors afterwards appear 7 

128. When did the French war 
begin and end ? whose influence 
during this war was injurious to re- 
ligion ? 

129. What was the state of re- 
ligion during the revolutionary war ? 
what set of men Were accessary to 
this ? 

130. Did a happier state of thingd 
ensue after the war ? who particu* 
la>ly shewed the weakness and folly 
of infidelity ? what took place in the 
Churches and colleges 7 

131. What has been the state of 
the Congregational Churches during 
the last 20 years ? what is said of 
the ministry ? Of moral and religious 
societies ? 

132. From what countries Were tl e 
first ministers and members of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
Stales ? In what states did they 
chiefly settle 7 why in those states ? 

$ On What account did the Pres- 
byterians leave their native land ? 
with whom did they agree in doc- 
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trine 7 why did they not settle in 
New England 7 why not in Virginia 
and New York 7 

I3S. To what were the founders of 
these Churches warmly attached 7 
when did they begin to form con- 
gregations on the Presbyterian plan 7 
what Presbytery was first constitu- 
ted 7 In what year 7 

1S4. Who lived in the neighbor- 
hood of these Presbyterians 7 what 
did these Congregatiohalists con- 
sent to do 7 

135. Why did they at length be* 
come dissatisfied 7 what did they 
plead for 7 

$ What was the true difference 
between the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists 7 

136. What Presbyteries were 
formed in 1716 7 what Synod? why 
was it not an harmonious body 7 

137. What act -was passed in 
1729 7 what did this act consist 
in 7 How was the act regarded 7 

138. What overture or measure 
was brought into Synod in 1734 7 

6 What is said of this overture 7 

139. What act passed the Synod 
in 1733 7 why was such an act pass- 
ed 7 what was the consequence of 
this act 7 

$ Who entered warmly into tho 
dispute 7 what were the friends of 
Presbyterian order called 7 what 
were the others called? To what 
did their, collisions lead 7 

140. When was a division made 
among the Presbyterians 7 what 
two Synods were opposed 7 when 
was this breach healed 7 

$ When did Whilefield arrive in 
America 7 what followed his preach- 
ing 7 who opposed him 7 who wel- 
comed him i what says Dr. Miller 
about the controversy 7 when was 
a proposal for a union made 7 By 
what Synod 7 what time was occu- 
pied in negotiation 7 when .were 
articles agreed upon 7 

141. When did the first General 
Assembly convene 7 where 7 

6 What is said of the cause of 
Presbytcrianism in the United 
States? where do its advocates 



chiefly reside 7 what is said of the 
clergy 7 

142. When was Episcopacy in- 
troduced into America 7 wnat colo- 
nists belonged to the English estab- 
lishment 7 

$ What did the Virginia settlers 
seek in their removal to America 7 
were they unmindful of religion 7 
How did they guard against- en- 
croachments by persons of different 
religious views 7 what took place in 
process of time"? 

143. In what year was the first 
Episcopal Church formed in New- 
England 7 where 7 

144. What was the progress of 
Episcopacy at first in the northern 
and middle states '7 At ihe com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, 
what was the number of Episcopal 
clergymen north and cast of Mary- 
lancH ' 

$ How were they generally sup- 
ported 7 How in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and the principal cities 7 

145. What measures to obtain an 
Episcopate had been taken before 
the war 7 with what success 7 

146. What was the state of the 
Episcopal Churches during the 
war 7 

147. In what year were bishops 
consecrated for America 7 who were 
they 7 By whom consecrated ? 

§ What bishop had before this 
been consecrated for the eastern 
Churches ? By whom ? When was 
Bishop Scabury acknowledged, and 
a union consummated between the 
eastern and southern Churches ? 

148. Does that union continue 7 
what took place in the convention 
of 1789, in respect to the liturgy and 
book of common prayer 7 

§ What is said of the Episcopa-^ 
* lians in the United States ? with 
whom do they agree in doctrine 7 
what prayer book is adopted 7 what 
has not the Episcopal establishment 
in the United States which it has 
in England ? How are bishops elect- 
ed 7 How supported 7 who appoints 
and removes ministers 7 To whom 
do some Churches leave the ap- 
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pointment of a minister? How do 
others select them ? who admits to 
the ordinances ? How is this church 
governed ? How often does it sit ? 
Into what branches is it divided ? 
who compose the highest branch or 
upper house ? who the lower ? 
where may motions originate? 
what is necessary to a law ? 

149. Who were the Baptists ? 

§ What do the Baptists maintain 
as to the mode or manner of baptiz- 
ing ? What meaning do they attach 
to the word Baptizo ? How do they 
defend the practice? who are the 
subjects of baptism ? What con- 
struction do they give to our Savior's 
commission to nis apostles ? what 
do they farther insist upon in respect 
to positive institutions? what do 
they hence infer ? 

150. To whom do the Baptists 
trace their origin ? what origin" do. 
others assign them f who is suppos- 
ed to have reduced them to order ? 
About what year ? 

$ What does Dr. Mosheim say of 
their antiquity? what is Bogue's 
opinion 7 when probably did they 
become a regular sect ? who was « 
Menno 7 what course did he pur- 
sue to give consistency to the sect 7 
what were ibey called 7 

151. Into what parties did the 
Mennonites divide ? what were 
they called ? 

What did the strict eontend for 7 
what the lenient 7 

162. When did the Anabaptists 
appear in England ? why ? How 
were they treated in England? 
what act in Elizabeth's reign was 
passed against them? whither did 
they flee? 

153. When did they revive in 
England 7 

§ What measures were adopted 
to spread the sect? 

154. what name did they now as- 
sume 7 what did they claim 7 

155. How were they divided in 
1611 7 Do these parties continue to 
this day ? what are the sentiments 

22 



of the general Baptists? Of the 
particular Baptists Y 

§ Which are the most numerous ? 
In what respects have both parties 
relaxed 7 

156. 'When did the Baptists suffer 
much in England? From what 
other sect ? How did they suffer in 
1662? 

157. What favor did they receive 
at the revolution in 1688 ? 

158. When was the first Baptist 
Church formed in America 7 where 7 
By whom ? Did the denomination 
increase rapidly ? About what year 
did many Churches embrace the 
sentiments of the Baptists 7 

159. What are the sentiments of 
the Baptists generally in New Eng- 
land 7 what is said of them as a bo- 
dy? what is said of their zeal in 
evangelizing the heathen ? 

160* What other denomination of 
Baptists can you mention 7 How are 
these generally regarded by the Cal- 
vinistic Baptists 7 

161. Who was the founder of the 
Methodists? when was he born? 
what was the origin of the name ? 
who was associated with Wesley ? 

$ Did Wesley appear to know 
much about religion -at this time ? 
whom besides Whitefield did he as- 
sociate with him ? In what estima- 
tion were they held in the universi- 
ty? How were they regarded by 
others 7 

162. Did they become more pop- 
ular 7 when did Wesley sail for Ame- 
rica? By whose request? How long 
did he stay ? Did he accomplish 
much good * 

163. What became of Whitefield ? 
whom did his fame reach ? How old 
was he when he was ordained? 
From whom did he receive ordina- 
tion 7 In what year ? where did he 
preach his first sermon 7 

164. What induced Whitefield to 
visit America? when did he em- 
bark 7 How long did he remain in 
America ? 

y How was he received by the 
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* new colony in Georgia ? What did 
he do in America ? When did he re- 
turn to England ? When did he re- 
ceive priests' orders? 

165. When did Whitefield visit 
America a second time 7 How was 
he received? In what year did he 
return to England ? 

166. During the absence of Wlute- 
field, what is said of Wesley's change 
of views? What did this change 
cause a separation between 1 

167. Where did Whitefield, after 
this, preach 1 Where did he close 
his life ? How many times had he 
crossed the Atlantic? By what 
name are his followers known ? 

$ Prom what classes are his fol- 
lowers? What distinguished lady 
embraced his sentiments? What 
did she do for tho cause ? Did 
Whitefield organize his followers 
into a distinct sect ? What became 
of them after his death 3 Their num* 
ber ? What is said of their congre- 
gations in England ? What of re- 
lis ion among them ? 

168. What did ]VJr. Wesley find 
on his return from Georgia ? What 
did he effect without withdrawing 
from the establishment ? 

$ Where was the first society or- 
dered by Mr. Wesley ? What rules 
had his societies? State the pro- 
gress of the system ? 

169. When did Wesley die ? How 
old ? What year of his ministry ? 
How many miles had he traveled ? 
How many sermons had he preach* 
ed ? How many conferences had he 
attended ? 

170. Did Wesley continue in the 
establishment ? Did he advise his 
followers to follow his example ? 
What took place after his death ? 

171. When was Methodism in- 
troduced into America ? Where ? 
When was the first conference held ? 
Where ? 

172. When did the Methodists of 
America become independent of 
those iu England ? Whom did Wes- 
ley consecrate as bishop for them ? 
Whom did Coko consecrate ? What 



has been the success of Methodism 
in the United States ? 

& What is the .form of government 
of- l,he Methodist Church? W r hat 
orders, of the Church .of England 
does she acknowledge ? How many 
degrees of ordination ? What does 
the clergy consist of ? What impor- 
tant classification of their ministry 
can you mention ? What does the 
f traveling connection" consist of? . 
What the * local connection 1" 

What do you understand by the 
" General Conference ? How often 
does it meet? Of whom docs it 
consist? Who are elected by 
this assembly? What power has 
it ? What territory does the annual 
conference embrace ? What do they 
consist of? What powers have they 
in relation to ordination ? 

' By whom are bishops ordained ? 
Whom do they ordain ? What other 
duties belong to a bishop ? 

Who are presiding elders ? Whrft • 
powers havo they f What 'belongs 
to the traveling preachers ? What 
are tho privileges and prerogatives 
of local preachers ? What do you un- 
derstand by a district conference ? 
What power has this body ? 

173. Who was the founder of the 
Quakers ? What name dolthey pre- 
fer to that of Quakers 1 When did 
Fox begin to preach ? 

tWhen and where* was he born ? 
at was his employment ? What 
kind of life did he afterwards follow ? 
How did he treat other denomina- 
tions ? Why was he imprisoned ? 
When and where T On ' his release, 
where did he travel ? What, senti- 
ments did he profess ? How many 
times was he imprisoned ? How is 
ho represented by some ? When 
did he die ? 

174. Why were his followers call- 
ed Quakers ? From what do they 
derive the name Friends ? 

175. What is the principal doc- 
trine of the Quakers ? 

Who are their preachers ? What 
are their views of baptism? The 
Lord's Supper ? Singing ? Family 
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worship? Oaths? War? What can 
you say of their dross ? Manners ? 
For what are they distinguished ? 
What is their form of Church go- 
vernment ? What meetings do they 
hold ? What does a writer say of 
them ? 

176. When did the sect arise? 
How did Cromwell at first regard 
them ? How afterwards ? 

§ What did he require Fox to do ? 
What did Fox reply ? 

177. How did they regard the res- 
toration of Charles II. ? How did 
Charles treat them ? How did they 
act on the accession of James ? 
When did they enjoy peace ? 

178. When did they first come to 
New England ? How did they con- 
duct ? What severe measures were 
adopted in respect to them 1 

§ Was their conduct reprehensi- 
ble ? But did the fathers of New 
England err in respect to them? 

179. Where is the principal resi- 
dence of the Quakers in America? 
Who was Pennsylvania called after ? 
Who granted this territory to him ? 
Why? 

$ Who settled Pennsylvania ? 
Who founded the city of Philadel- * 
phia ? When did the Suiakers appear 
wj America ? Who was their found- 
er ? Why were they called Shakers ? 
Who became their leader in 1774 ? 
What are the leading tenejs of the 
Shakers? What is said of their 
views of matrimony ? What do they 
assert as to the day of judgment ? 
What power do they pretend to 7 
How do they regard oaths ? How do 
they vindicate their mode of wor- 
ship ? 

180. Who are the Unitarians? 
Which are the principal branches ? 

$ What do they assert that the 



Scriptures declare in respect'to one 
God ? How do they say Christ was 
prophesied of ? Wnat do they say 
Christ never claimed? How does 
this denomination regard repentance 
and a good life ? What do they say 
of the death of Christ ? 

181. From whom do the Arians 
derive their name ? What were the 
opinions of Arius? 

182. From whom do the Socinians 
derive their name ? When did he 
die ? What doctrines did he reject ? 
What were his views of Christ? Of 
the Trinity ?— original sin ?— of the 
Holy Ghost? 

188. By whom were his doctrines 
embraced:? Who published his writ- 
ings? What persecutions did they 
experience? When? What took 
place at the diet of Warsaw ? In 
what year was this? Where were 
they scattered ? 

184. When was the Unitarian 
controversy revived? Where? By 
whom. 7 Where did Arianism pre- 
vail? 

186. What prevailed at a later 
date ? Who advocated it ? 

J Where has Unitarianisra pre- 
vailed recently? When did Dr. 
Priestley come to America? Why ? 
What was his success here ? When 
did he die ? 

186. Where is the principal seat 
of Unitarianism in the United 
.States ? Are the Unitarians agreed 

among themselves? 

187. Who are the Universalists ? 

§ Have they been openly nume- 
rous in any age ? Do they harmonize 
in their views ? What does one class 
maintain ? What another class ? 

Distinguished Characters. 
Who was Ignatius Loyola ? Francis 
Xavier ? Robert Bellarmine ? 
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